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It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  mood  an  editor  ought  to  write  the 
editorial  for  a  first  number.  If,  yielding  to  temptation,  he  regards 
his  office  too  seriously,  he  will  fail  to  show  the  balance  of  mind  which 
he  is  expected  to  display,  and  should  he  be  gifted  with  humour  and  his 
pleasantry  flow  immoderately,  he  will  be  told  that  he  is  unconscious  of 
the  gravity  of  his  calling.  Our  thoughts,  as  we  find  them  at  the 
instant,  are  playing  round  myths.  The  subject  is  obviously  suggested 
by  the  easy-chairs  which  editors,  like  other  men,  are  believed  to 
possess,  and  to  which  they  have  been  known  to  refer.  To  judge  from 
illustrations,  published,  we  suppose,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
curious,  an  easy-chair  sometimes  figures  in  an  editor's  retreat,  but  we 
remain  convinced  that  it  is  an  illusion.  Be  the  curve  of  its  arms  ever 
so  inviting,  its  back  inclined  at  the  perfect  angle  for  repose,  its  seat 
faultless,  its  artistic  quality  pleasing,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  species 
easy.  It  is  the  seat  perilous.  If  an  editor  leans  back  in  its  ample 
embrace  at  the  hour  when  he  would  have  his  thoughts  fleet  carelessly, 
an  incubus  from  the  printing  office  springs  upon  his  shoulders  from 
behind  and  whispers  "  copy  "  in  his  ear. 

The  editorial  mind,  being  fond  of  definitions  and  similitudes, 
remembers  that  a  magazine  has  been  likened  to  a  new  pin.  How  many 
workmen  have  to  be  engaged  in  fashioning  a  pin  is  a  matter  for 
research,  and  there  are  no  authorities  at  hand,  but  if  the  number  is  not 
exceeded  by  the  contributors  to  a  magazine  of  even  humble  preten- 
sions, it  must  be  large.     The  incubus  wonders  why  Goldsmith  did  not 
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liken  a  magazine  to  a  new  broom.  Unearthly  as  he  is,  the  sprite  is 
given  to  observing  the  ways  of  mankind,  and  he  has  perhaps  reflected 
that  his  simile  includes  himself.  We  like  his  comparison,  but  feel 
that  it  is  not  altogether  pertinent.  It  might  imply  that  an  old  broom 
had  been  worn  down  to  uselessness,  and  in  that  case  it  would  not  be 
applicable  to  The  McGill  University  Magazine,  which  is  the  first  of 
of  its  kind.  Who  conceived  the  notion  of  publishing  our  journal  inves- 
tigation has  failed  to  discover.  At  one  time  we  thought  that  a 
classical  student  of  the  Acta  Diurna  might  have  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  a  gazette  published  by  the  University,  and  therefore  carrying  with 
it  some  weight  of  academic  authority  ;  but,  again,  we  reflected  that 
several  features  of  the  brief  records  he  was  studying  have  for  many 
years  been  visible  in  Undergraduate  periodicals  that  we  have  not 
the  faintest  intention  of  supplanting.  From  rumours  that  subse- 
quently came  to  our  ears,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  origin  of  The 
McGill  University  Magazine  must  be  sought  elsewhere ;  yet,  we 
repeat,  nothing  definite  is  known.  Apart  from  considerations  of  the 
novelty  of  The  McGill  University  Magazine,  the  truth  of  the  emen- 
dation proposed  by  the  incubus  impresses  us,  and  causes  a  slight 
feeling  of  despondency  ;  still,  a  large  pile  of  manuscript  lies  near 
our  elbow  in  generous  response  to  the  petition  of  the  editorial  board, 
and  that,  together  with  the  hope  that  not  much  sweeping  will  have 
to  be  done  when  the  magazine  becomes  better  known,  makes  our 
thoughts  buoyant  again. 

There  is  such  a  marked  concurrence  of  opinion  regarding  the 
topics  of  the  leading  article  in  which  an  editor  of  a  magazine  makes 
his  bow  to  the  public,  that  it  appears  almost  superfluous  to  write  one. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  magazine  supplies  a  want  ;  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  its  existence.  As  to  the  aims  with  which  it  is  written 
the  reader  may  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  infer  them  for  himself.  Yet 
we  approve  of  the  editorial.  The  depth  of  the  faculty  of  making  com- 
parisons which  the  incubus  possesses  we  have  not  yet  sounded,  and  we 
fancied  it  did  not  reach  editorials.  Once  more  we  are  mistaken. 
What  nook  of  the  printing-office  he  affects  he  has  never  confided  to  us, 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  takes  an  interest  in  compositors  who  set 
journalistic  manuscript.  Possibly  the  slips  that  vex  the  editorial 
mind  beyond  expression  are  due  to  his  bothering  compositors  with 
his  views  of  what  a  magazine  ought  to  be  ;  for  the  flashes  of  wit,  rare 
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though  they  are,  caused  bv  a  trifling  change  in  the  spelling  of  a  word, 
we  are  inclined  to  hold  him  largely  responsible.  He  paid  us  a  visit 
last  night  just  after  we  had  settled  ourselves  in  the  illusion.  The 
McGill  University  Magazine  had  floated  away  into  space,  invisible. 
We  were  wandering  in  Brittany  again,  in 

"  la  terre  du  granit 
Et  de  I'immense  et  morne  lande, 
Piense  Armor  au  sol  benit 
Par  les  grands  Saints  venus  d'Irlande," 

as  Theodore  Botrel  sings  in  his  quaint  patois  with  all  the  realism  of 
local  colour.  At  last  our  search,  baffled  more  than  once  and  almost 
given  up,  had  proved  successful,  and  we  knew  that  the  magic  fountain 
of  Berenton,  where  the  white  hart  was  lost,  and  where  Vivien  charmed 
Merlin,  was  not  very  far  away.  Before  us  rose  the  ancient  forest  of 
Broceliande,  with  its  ridges  flecked  by  the  shadows  of  lazily  passing 
summer  clouds,  and  its  minuter  details  suffused  into  softness  in  the 
glare  and  winking  heat  of  a  June  day.  In  fancy  we  began  to  ascend 
the  hill  just  beyond  Saurais-en-Mauron  again,  and  once  more  we  were 
wondering  whether  we  should  flnd  the  bush  "  fair  and  high  of  white 
hawthorn  full  of  flowers,"  in  whose  shade  Merlin  and  his  charmer  sat, 
when — the  incubus  ! 

Kot  very  much  has  passed  between  the  incubus  and  ourselves, 
and  when  we  talk  we  do  so  quite  familiarly,  and  in  the  simple 
language  of  every-day  life.  Xo  formalities  keep  us  apart,  for  the 
incubus  has  to  be  propitiated,  to  be  sent  away  empty-handed.  In  his 
opinion  the  editorial  we  does  not  come  appropriately  from  an  easy- 
chair  ;  indeed,  when  speaking  to  him  we  should  never  dream  of  ven- 
turing to  refer  to  ourselves  in  the  editorial  manner.  "  Incubus,"  we 
said,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something.  You  seem  to  be  given  to 
comparisons.  What  is  an  editorial  like,  and  what  subjects  ought  it 
to  take  up  ?" 

"  I  know  a  good  deal  about  editorials,"  he  replied,  "  for  I  have 
seen  plenty  of  them." 

We  guessed  as  much  but  said  nothing. 

"Avoid  double  questions,  if  you  please,"  he  added  ;  '"  one  thing 
at  a  time.  And  to  begin  w^ith,  let  me  ask  what  magazine  you  are 
writing  for  ?" 
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"  The  McGill  University  Magazine,"  we  replied. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "  I  know  the  McGill  University  very  well.  It  has 
given  me  no  end  of  bother  before  now.  But  I  have  never  heard  of 
The  McGill  University  Magazine." 

"  Of  course  not,"  we  answered.  "  It  has  only  just  been  christened, 
and  this  is  the  first  number.  You  see  it  is  published  in  faith.  Some- 
body felt  that  a  magazine  of  the  kind  was  needed,  and  went  about 
and  got  others  to  agree  with  him,  and  so  here  I  am  in  your  clutches, 
with  the  first  of  December  not  very  far  off.  You  think  he  was  right, 
don't  you  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  do,"  he  rejoined.  "  I  don't  altogether  believe 
in  magazines  being  published  in  faith.  You  will  come  to  grief,  if  you 
don't  take  care.  Have  you  got  any  money  ?  You  can't  get  on  with- 
out money.  Brains  are  all  very  well — so  far  as  they  go  ;  but  a 
guarantee  fund,  now — have  you  got  that  ?" 

"  My  dear  incubus,"  we  replied,  rather  pettishly,  "  you  are  really 
very  depressing.  No,  there  is  no  guarantee  fund,  and  our  money  is 
at  present  very  largely  in  other  people's  pockets.  Do  come  to  the 
point  and  answer  my  questions." 

"  I  don't  mind  answering  the  first,"  he  replied,  "  but  not  the 
second  ;  not  just  now  at  any  rate — some  other  time  perhaps.  Still, 
if  you  will  have  a  piece  of  general  advice,  don't  slash  too  much." 

"  No,  no,"  we  answered,  "  not  slash  ;  just  touch  abuses — for  you 
know  abuses  do  exist — tenderly,  almost  lovingly,  as  if  their  age 
entitled  them  to  respect." 

"  Very  good,"  he  rejoined,  "  and  as  for  an  editorial,  remember  it 
is  like  a  shop-window.  When  you  have  got  anything  extra  fine  " — 
*  indubitably  choice,'  we  murmured,  slipping  into  the  editorial  mode — 
don't  forget  to  let  people  know  about  it.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to 
catch  passers-by.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  changes  of  fashion  and  dress 
your  window  accordingly.  If  your  stock  gets  low  in  any  quarter, 
make  the  most  of  it.  Say  that  you  are  supplying  what  you  see  is  the 
one  want  of  your  customers,  and  that  you  prefer  that  to  variety.  I 
hope  you  will  get  on.     How  about  COPY  ?    Have  you  got  any  ?" 

"  No,"  we  replied. 

And  he  vanished.     He  had  given  us  a  paragraph. 


The  reasons  for  publishing  The  McGill  University  Magazine,  are, 
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as  we  have  already  hinted,  obvious.  There  ought  to  be  some  journal, 
more  or  less  officially  identified  with  the  University,  to  which  articles 
too  long  and  too  elaborate  for  small  and  frequently  printed  publica- 
tions, can  be  sent.  As  we  have  said,  The  McGill  University  Magazine 
occupies  ground  of  its  own.  It  is  open  to  any  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity, whether  he  belongs  to  the  staff  or  not,  to  contribute  to  it. 
Besides,  unless  we  mistake  the  spirit  which  animates  professors  and 
students,  our  magazine  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  connected 
with  the  University.  We  ask  for  more  than  kindly  reception,  how- 
ever, and  cannot  agree  that  the  purchase  of  our  issues  frees  the  world 
of  McGill  from  obligation.  In  the  case  of  those  who  know  they  can 
write  there  is  a  moral  duty  attaching  to  our  magazine.  Belonging  to 
McGill  officially,  or  prepared  by  it  for  the  work  of  life,  there  are  many 
whose  bread  comes  in  the  first  instance  from  their  present  or  i)ast 
connection  with  the  University.  The  appeal  we  make  may,  and  doubt- 
less does,  imply  self-sacrifice  in  more  ways  than  one,  nor  are  we  refer- 
ring to  this  matter  in  any  but  the  most  kindly  spirit  ;  indeed,  our  mood 
is  one  of  thankfulness  for  the  generous  response  to  our  efforts  to  collect 
material  for  the  first  number.  But  what  we  desire  to  impress  on  those 
who  are  capable  of  aiding  us  intellectually,  is  the  determination  they 
should  have  to  co-operate  in  raising  the  magazine  to  the  highest  level 
of  excellence  to  which  the  University  can  bring  it.  Although  we  are 
thinking  more  especially  of  the  first  part  of  the  magazine,  we  are  not 
blind  to  the  importance  of  the  remaining  two,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently.  But  the  distinctive  character  of  The  McGill  University 
Magazine,  when  we  regard  it  as  one  of  several  McGill  publications, 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  depends  in  great  measure  on  somewhat 
lengthy  treatments  of  subjects  of  general  interest  in  literature,  art 
and  science.  Technical  papers,  at  least  those  of  an  abstruse  kind,  are, 
we  need  hardly  add,  written  for  journals  intended  especially  for  them, 
and  further,  if  we  understand  the  aim  of  The  McGill  University  Maga- 
zine, connected  as  it  is  with  an  unsectarian  University,  rightly,  theo- 
logical articles  lie  beyond  its  acceptance.  It  must  not  be  inferred, 
however,  that  we  should  not  be  glad  to  receive  suitable  contributions 
from  any  quarter. 

The  character  of  the  matter  to  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  the 
magazine  may  be  indicated  by  some  such  title  as  University  Life.  It 
seems  advisable  to  summarize  the  proceedings  of  the  various  legisla- 
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tive  bodies  of  the  University  in  a  publication  easily  accessible  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  watching  academic  growth.  From  time  to  time 
questions  not  merely  of  provincial  but  also  of  general  moment  are 
discussed  by  Corporation,  reports  of  whose  debates  are  published  in 
some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  following  day.  They  are  so  much  local 
news,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things,  reach  a  large  number  of 
graduates  who,  we  hope,  will  buy  The  McGill  University  Magazine. 
Subjects  such  as  the  relation  of  University  requirements  to  the 
scholastic  education  of  the  Province,  changes  in  the  University 
curriculum,  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  examinations,  are  precisely 
those  which  interest  persons  who  are  or  have  been  identified  with 
academic  life.  A  similar  statement  might  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  debates  of  the  Academic  Board,  and  the  official  reports  of  the 
Faculties.  Our  organization  is  not  yet  complete ,  and  the  present 
number  may,  accordingly,  be  found  defective  in  the  record,  but  we 
shall  endeavour  to  make  the  second  part  of  The  McGill  University 
Magazine  as  comprehensive  as  the  others. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  those  without  whom  the  University 
would  cease  to  exist,  and  for  whom  the  second  part  of  our  magazine 
is  chiefly  intended — the  Undergraduates.  We  are  conscious  that  our 
future  depends  in  appreciable  measure  on  the  view  they  take  of  The 
McGill  University  Magazine.  And  the  first  thing  we  desire  to 
impress  upon  them  is  the  hope  that  they  will  regard  it  as  the  means 
by  which  they  may  make  more  widely  known — in  deliberate  form,  and 
at  some  length,  yet  comprehensively — the  more  important  events  of 
their  academic  life.  The  result  of  a  great  deal  of  their  activity  passes 
unrecorded,  or  is  briefly  dismissed  in  the  journal  which  they  rightly 
consider  as  particularly  their  own.  What  we  are  looking  for,  is  some 
reliable  source  whence  we  may  derive,  among  other  things,  abstracts 
of  the  proceedings  of  their  various  societies.  If  we  are  not  :)iistaken, 
a  body  like  the  Historical  Society  must  now  and  then  produce  work  of 
interest  and  benefit  to  those  lying  outside  its  circle.  Knowing  how 
much  that  appears  to  be  permanent  is  transient,  that  appears  to  be 
new  is  old,  we  are  not  inclined  to  attach  undue  importance  to  any- 
thing simply  because  it  appears  in  print  with  some  show  of  gravity 
and  authority.  But  in  the  case  of  College  societies  there  is  continuity 
of  history,  and  there  is  also  a  personal  element  of  interest  to  under- 
graduates with  regard  to  papers  which  are  read  from  time  to  time 
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before  gatherings  of  students.  It  seems  to  us  that  undergraduates 
ought  not  to  be  content  to  know  that  a  paper  was  read  on,  let  us  say, 
Napoleon,  by  a  member  of  their  body.  There  are  doubtless  some  of 
them  who  take  not  the  faintest  interest  in  Xapoleon,  because  they  do 
not  see  how  he  can  lead  them  a  step  nearer  their  goal,  in  other  words, 
their  degree.  There  are  others,  again,  whose  college  course  positively 
keeps  them  aloof  from  history,  but  who  are  not  therefore  satisfied  that 
Napoleon  should  continue  to  remain  to  them  little  more  than  a  name  ; 
they  would  like  to  read  a  page  or  two  about  him,  particularly  if  they 
knew  that  the  account  was  a  summary  of  an  essay  written  by  one  of 
themselves  after  a  due  amount  of  research  and  reflection. 

Our  statements  are  not  intended  to  refer  to  history  or  literature 
merely  ;  they  are  equally  applicable  to  science.  Personally,  we  con- 
fess to  knowing  but  little  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
scientific  societies  of  the  university;  however,  an  echo  of  it  reaches  our 
ears  now  and  then  from  our  colleagues.  We  have  not  the  faintest 
sympathy  with  scorn  of  science  any  more  than  with  scorn  of  litera- 
ture. The  methods  of  scientific  research  and  of  true  literary  criticism 
coincide  at  more  points  than  one  ;  indeed,  we  quite  agree  with  the 
modern  critic  who  says  that  "  the  proposition  which  seems  to  stand 
most  in  need  of  assertion  at  the  present  moment,  is  that  there  is  an 
inductive  science  of  literary  criticism."  To  turn  elsewhere,  the  brilliant 
discoveries  of  which  Philology  can  boast  have  been  made  by  the  appli- 
cation of  strict  scientific  method,  and  by  minds  in  no  wise  inferior  to 
those  regarded  with  honour  by  men  of  science.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  dwell  on  these  questions,  and  we  may  leave  them  in  remarking  that 
some  whose  pursuits  are  not  now  scientific,  are  thankful  for  having 
read  in  youth  John  Stuart  Mill's  statement  that  no  man  who  did  not 
know  one  science  well  could  be  said  to  be  properly  educated.  To  those 
whose  chief  concern  is  literature,  the  summary  of  a  paper  on  some 
purely  scientific  matter  of  general  interest  ought,  if  couched  in 
sufficiently  popular  terms,  to  prove  acceptable.  Again,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Medical  Society,  if  they  happen  to  touch  on  matters  that 
bear  on  the  life  of  the  ordinary  citizen  as  a  member  of  a  civic  com- 
munity, might  very  well  find  a  place  in  our  pages.  Briefly,  we  are 
convinced  that  there  are  many  undergraduates  who  would  prefer  to 
have  the  more  serious  diversions  of  the  undergraduate  v.'orld  recorded, 
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even  to  the  diminution  of  its  trivialities  than  its  trivialities  recorded 
to  the  exclusion  of  its  seriousness. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  undergraduate  life,  and  one  which 
strikes  an  observer  as  more  conspicuous  in  the  English-speaking 
Universities  of  the  prese  t  day  than  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Our 
readers  will  no  doubt  surmise  that  we  refer  to  athletics.  From  the 
publicity  given  to  athletics  as  well  as  from  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
human  race  to  interest  itself  in  feats  of  physical  rivalry,  sport  occu- 
pies a  very  large  place  in  modern  life.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  fall 
back  on  the  training  of  the  ancient  Greek  when  the  utility  of  sport  is 
challenged.  Admiring  the  ancient  Greeks  as  we  do,  we  have  still  no 
intention  of  dwelling  on  them  here.  This,  however,  we  may  add — 
that  Greek  education  was  from  the  nature  of  things  distinctively 
Greek  and  not  cosmopolitan,  not  complex  like  our  own  ;  a  Greek 
youth  did  not  find  Egyptian  or  Thracian  entering  into  his  curriculum 
as  we  find  Latin,  or  German,  or  French.  But,  we  repeat,  the  tend- 
ency to  play  is  instinctive,  and  it  does  not  matter  how  varied  the  educa- 
tional demands  of  the  modern  world  are,  sport,  organized  or  unor- 
ganized, continues  to  assert  its  claims  in  academic  circles,  and  to 
manifest  them  there  more  emphatically  than  ever.  We  must  confess 
to  not  feeling  paramount  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  break  a  record. 
That  ought  not  to  be  the  aim  of  scientific  or  even  of  casual  physical 
training,  but  rather  the  substitution  of  strength  for  weakness,  of  well- 
balanced  for  unequal  development.  Whether  we  regard  a  regular 
course  of  gymnastics,  or  a  game  played  by  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
never  entered  a  gymnasium,  the  main  feeling  that  should  dominate 
either  is  simply  one  of  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  putting  forth 
bodily  energy.  These  questions  are  touched  on  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  and  we  refer  to  them  only  in  the  way  of  leading  up  to  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  attitude  of  our  magazine  to  university  athletics. 
Many  students,  will,  no  doubt,  take  an  interest  in  The  McGill  Univer- 
sity Magazine  when  they  know  that  they  will  find  in  it  a  careful 
record  of  the  doings  of  their  University  in  the  athletic  world.  Some 
of  our  most  pleasant  memories  of  McGill  students  come  to  us  from 
the  years  when  we  joined  them  in  playing  for  the  University,  but  in  the 
course  of  things  we  have  become  Mr.  Spectator  now,  with  the  difference 
that  we  are  not  so  silent.  Yet  our  interest  in  sport  is  unabated,  and 
it  v/ill  be  a  main  concern  with  us  to  see  that  our  issues  contain  an 
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accurate  summary  of  the  matches  and  the  athletic  meetings  in  which 
McGill  students  figure.  There  is  no  necessity  to  mention  the  soul  of 
honour  which  ought  to  govern  academic  sports  in  particular  ;  from 
the  action  of  McGill  students  and  others  it  is  clear  that  they  are  alive 
to  a  dangerous  spirit  which  goes  by  several  ames,  and  from  which  we 
feel  sure  they  will  take  good  care  to  shield  healthy  rivalry. 

The  third  part  of  the  magazine  is  assigned  to  the  graduates.  We 
venture  to  predict  that  whatever  the  shortcomings  of  The  McGill 
University  Magazine  may  be,  it  will  serve  to  bind  the  graduates 
closer  and  closer  together.  From  the  interest  they  have  manifested 
regarding  its  appearance  and  character,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  many 
of  them  have  been  waiting  for  years  for  some  such  medium  of  com- 
munication as  it  affords.  One  of  the  most  cheering  incentives  to  the 
editorial  board  to  make  the  magazine  as  influential  as  possible,  has 
been  the  steadily  accumulating  mass  of  correspondence  from  gradu- 
ates scattered  all  over  this  hemisphere,  and  it  is  only  when  we  reflect 
on  the  significance  of  this  that  we  discern  what  McGill  really  implies. 
Of  the  whole  which  that  name  embraces,  a  very  large,  if  not  the 
greater,  part  is  found  elsewhere  than  in  Montreal.  In  the  ordinary 
speech  of  the  moment,  McGill  denotes  a  series  of  imposing  erections, 
together  with  the  workers  in  them,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  extent  of  its 
buildings  and  the  reputation  it  has  gained,  that  it  has  become  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  city.  As  the  eye  rests  on  its  mass  of  edifices,  thought 
does  not  often  pass  beyond  the  boundary  that  encloses  them.  A  visitor 
marking  the  activity  of  the  scientific  laboratories  of  the  college,  with 
their  unsurpassed  and  bewildering  equipment,  does  not  often  let  his 
fancy  stray  to  the  units  belonging  to  McGill  who  are  living  in  remote 
and,  it  may  be,  quiet  centres,  and  who,  perhaps,  left  the  university  long 
before  the  generosity  which  made  such  an  equipment  possible,  had 
begun  to  fiow.  In  a  true  and  larger  sense  the  absent  graduates  are 
an  active,  an  integral  part  of  the  University.  In  some  moods,  indeed, 
the  essence  of  McGill  appears  to  us  more  abstract  than  concrete — a 
force  rather  than  something  objective.  As  McGill  stands  now,  it  is 
the  continuation  of  the  work  of  men  who  have  passed  away,  and  whose 
energy  while  they  lived  was  expended  unselfishly  and  unremittingly 
in  its  cause.  Our  academic  posterity  will  sometimes — on  occasions 
of  ceremony,  perhaps, — fling  a  thought  towards  us — their  past — and 
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then   turn  to    others   to  whom  they  will   in   time   become   the   past 
likewise  : 

aKfC  oica  fiev  rrjvov  iroTLhipxerai  auBpa  yeXaaa, 
uXXoKa  o  av  ttotI  tov  pciTTet  voov. 

Unlike  the  Sicilian  maid  they  may  think  of  us  with  some  feeling 
and  without  a  smile,  though  we  hope  that  our  memory  will  inspire 
cheerfulness  and  resolution  ;  however  that  may  be,  the  great  cor- 
porate body  of  McGill — and  absent  graduates  brought  it  into  our 
thoughts — will  live  steadily  on,  whatever  changes  may  take  place  in 
its  constituent  parts. 

In  the  third  part  of  The  McGill  University  Magazine  then,  will 
be  found  any  statements  of  interest  about  their  careers  and  employ- 
ments which  graduates  who  have  left  the  University  feel  drawn  to 
send.  It  has  seemed  advisable  to  insert  in  this  part  also  some  record 
of  those  who  have  passed  "  beyond  the  veil,"  and  in  this  number  the 
reader  will  see  a  long  article  on  Dr.  George  Dawson,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  graduates  the  University  has  ever  had.  In  him  kindli- 
ness of  nature,  steadfastness  of  purpose,  richness  of  knowledge,  were 
united  in  a  measure  rarely  found  ;  at  the  same  time,  also,  he  was 
singularly  free  from  those  airs  of  superiority  and  infallibility  which 
make  learned  men  and  authors,  more  or  less  distinguished,  trying  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life. 

And  what,  in  conclusion,  are  the  aims  of  The  McGill  University 
Magazine  ?  Briefly,  to  chronicle  the  progress  of  the  University,  and 
to  stimulate  a  feeling  of  corporate,  as  distinct  from  nominal  unity. 
Emerson  expresses  a  suggestive  thought  when  he  speaks  of  the  sum 
of  human  life  appearing  to  him  as  a  constant — a  thing  added  to  by 
birth,  and  on  the  other  hand,  diminished  by  death,  but  remaining  much 
the  same  in  its  totality.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  that  is  true, 
even  if  not  apparently  so,  of  a  university.  The  vigour  of  a  university 
is  the  outcome  of  thought  and  action,  in  which  its  members,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  take  part,  and,  we  repeat,  the  agents  concerned 
suffer  the  inevitable  changes  that  time  brings.  The  McGill  Univer- 
sity Magazine  is  intended  to  touch  the  academic  range  at  all  points. 
In  an  article  in  the  present  number.  Principal  Peterson  says  he 
believes  the  feeling  of  corporateness  has  gained  strength  during  the 
last  few  years.     We  think  so,  too,  decidedly.     The  senseless  rivalry 
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of  Faculties  as  such  is  being  merged  in  larger  ideals,  with  a  truer 
conception  of  what  a  university  means  in  itself,  of  what  it  means  to 
the  country  it  influences.  McGill  has  quite  enough  obstacles  to  con- 
tend against  in  the  legislation  due  to  a  provincial  feeling  which 
regards  districts  as  educational  preserves,  and  shrinks  from  the  impact 
of  merit  from  any  outside  quarter — legislation,  we  may  remark, 
which  while  annoying  is  ineffectual,  for  in  virtue  of  the  academic 
training  they  receive,  scores  of  students  come  to  McGill  knowing  that 
they  will  be  compelled  to  surmount  provincial  obstacles  before  they 
can  enter  active  life.  On  these  matters  we  hope  to  touch  specilically 
in  a  future  issue  of  the  magazine,  and  we  only  add  here  that  a 
system  of  protection  with  regard  to  thought  and  education  is  unsound 
policy.  So  far  as  McGill  is  concerned,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  its 
students  are  not  conscious  that  an  atmosphere  of  cosmopolitanism 
surrounds  the  university  and  invigorates  the  strength  of  a  prominent 
academic  position,  gained  by  long  effort  and  striking  munificence. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  private  persons  McGill  has  seen  unhoped- 
for extension,  even  within  our  memory.  A  university  ought  to  be  a 
growing  thing,  and  consequently  to  show  change,  but  we  find  our 
thought  harking  back  to  Emerson  when  we  reflect  that  a  university 
lives  through  the  conjoint  effort  of  a  largely  unchanged  mass,  regarded 
from  year  to  year.  Whether  The  McGill  University  Magazine  will 
fulfil  the  intention  of  those  who  conceived  it  remains  to  be  seen.  Its 
future  depends  on  the  generosity  of  the  various  members  of  the 
corporate  body  to  which  it  appeals.     They  must  write  for  it. 

There  is  a  saying  of  La  Bruyere  :  "  un  esprit  mediocre  croit  ecrire 
divinement ;  un  bon  esprit  croit  ecrire  raisonnablement."  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  should  know  divine  writing  if  we  saw  it,  for  owing  to 
some  Xemesis,  a  great  deal  of  writing  once  thought  divine — and 
immortal — now  lies  covered  with  dust,  unread.  May  we  not  look 
to  the  University  to  supply  us  with  something  that  is  pertinent,  inter- 
esting, reasonable  ? 
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"  Long  life  to  The  McGill  University  Magazine !"  We  all 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  those  who  have  been  mainly  concerned  in 
bringing  it  into  the  world,  and  to  Professor  Moyse,  who  has  so 
unselfishly  stepped  into  the  breach  as  editor.  And  we  must  all 
do  our  best  to  support  it.  The  credit  of  the  University  is  at  stake 
in  this  new  venture,  which  many  think  has  been  even  too  long 
delayed.  There  is  at  present  no  sufficient  expression  of  the  corporate 
life  of  McGill,  especially  in  its  higher  aspects.  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  everything  that  will  help  to  draw  the  different  parts  of  the 
University  together  ;  and  while  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  "  The 
McGill  University  Magazine  is  to  be  wholly  given  over  to  professional 
interests,  there  can  be  no  better  forum  for  the  discussion  of  new 
measures  and  academic  affairs  generally  than  a  publication  which  is 
designed  to  circulate  among  all  the  members  of  the  University. 

The  day  may  come,  perhaps,  when  in  addition  to  a  thoroughly 
successful  magazine  we  may  have  a  Printing  Press  of  our  own.  When 
we  consider  the  activity,  in  the  sphere  of  publication,  of  the  members 
of  our  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  the  still  unrealised  aspirations  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  (not  to  speak  of  Arts,  Law,  or  Comparative 
Medicine)  for  a  separate  journal  of  its  own — along  with  the  innumer- 
able announcements,  leaflets,  examination  papers,  and  finallj^,  that 
magnum  opus,  the  Calendar  itself — we  shall  begin  to  see  that  there  is 
even  now  material  on  which  to  base  this  somewhat  large  expectation  ! 
But,  failing  such  a  development,  one  would  like  to  see,  in  time,  the 
results   of  the  best  thought  of   McGill,  and  the  richest  fruits  of   its 
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scientific  and  other  activity,  finding  expression  through  some  medium 
essentially  representative  of,  and  distinctly  connected  with,  the  Univer- 
sity itself.  Mr.  Carnegie's  munificence  has  made  this  a  great  year  for 
Scotland;  and  I  do  not  know  that  his  trustees  could  do  anything  better 
calculated  to  advance  the  prestige  of  the  Scottish  Universities — after, 
of  course,  providing  them  with  the  additional  equipment  which  they 
so  sorely  need — than  if  they  were  to  devise  a  method  by  which  some 
of  the  fruits  of  the  work  which  we  may  now  expect  to  see  even  better 
done,  under  the  improved  conditions,  might  be  given  to  the  world  in 
the  form  of  a  publication  emanating  from  and  controlled  by  the 
Scottish  Universities  themselves.  Certainly  nothing  would  tend  more 
effectually  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  those  ancient  seats  of  learning, 
in  which  there  has  long  been  a  danger  that  the  needs  of  the  student- 
constituency  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  teaching-staff  would  result 
in  the  excessive  absorption  of  academic  energies  in  the  somewhat 
narrow  circle  of  the  "  beggarly  elements,"  to  the  comparative  neglect 
of  the  higher  reaches  of  original  investigation  and  research. 

Nothing  makes  graduates  of  a  University  more  proud  of  their 
Alma  Mater  than  the  confidence  that  her  chairs  are  filled  by  men 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  teaching,  as  it  were,  knowledge  ready-made, 
but  who  wish  themselves  to  take  a  part  in  the  making  of  knowledge 
and  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Much  is 
always  forgiven  to  the  professor  who  can  teach  his  subject  well;  still 
more  to  him  who  is  recognized  not  only  as  a  good  teacher,  but  also 
as  an  original  worker.  The  enthusiasm  of  younger  men  for  those  who 
bear  names  that  are  distinguished  in  literature,  science  and  art,  and 
also  in  the  public  service,  was  strikingly  exemplified  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Jubilee  Festival  of  Glasgow  University,  where,  by  the  way, 
the  best  oratory  was  called  forth,  not  by  the  stated  ordinances  of 
the  Bute  Hall,  but  by  the  less  formal  associations  of  a  students' 
smoking-concert.  The  appreciation  of  their  youthful  admirers  seemed 
to  wake  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  they  delighted 
to  honour. 

I  was  glad  to  see  our  own  undergraduate  body  represented  at 
the  Glasgow  celebration;  and  as  that  festival  was — along  with  other 
more  serious  business — the  primary  cause  of  my  visit  to  the  old 
country  this  summer,  I  shall  say  something  about  it  here.  Glasgow 
was  the  original  home  of  James  McGill, — a  piece  of  information  which 
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the  students  higlily  appreciated  when  our  Chancellor  imparted  it  to 
them  at  the  concert  above  referred  to,  along  with  the  assurance  that 
we  are  all  Scotch  in  Montreal,  and  that  it  gave  him  (Lord  Strathcona) 
great  personal  pleasure  to  find  himself,  as  representing  McGill,  "  once 
more    among   the   boys."      There    are   many    points    of   resemblance 
between  Glasgow  and  Montreal.     People  sometimes  speak  as  though 
the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  foundation  of  universities  differ 
essentially  at  the  present  time  from  what  they  were  four  and  a  half 
centuries  ago,  when  Glasgow  received  its  academic   charter  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bull  granted  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.     But  that  is  really  not  the 
case.    Even  the  great  extension  which  modern  universities,  especially 
on  this  continent,  have  received  from  the  inclusion  within  their  scope 
of   professional   and   technical   training,  in   all   its  various   branches 
and  ramifications,  must  be  referred  to  the  same  causes  and  conditions 
as  were  operative  long  ago.      You  may  call  it  the  utilitarian  spirit  if 
you  like,  so  long  as  you  do  not  use  the  term  by  way  of  disparagement. 
The  earliest  universities  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  making  them- 
selves useful  in  their  day  and  generation  by  giving  themselves  to  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  lawyers,  and  doctors.       In  that  sense,  they 
were  the  earliest  technical  schools,  and  our  modern  universities  do 
well  to  continue  this  work,  and  to   adapt  it  to  new  departments   of 
human  activity,  taking  within  their  ever-widening  range  every  liberal 
art  the  successful  practice  of  which  requires  close  and  continuous 
study,  based  on  the  substructure  of  a  sufficient  previous  education. 
Not  that  our  predecessors  were,  any  more  than  we  ourselves  should 
like  to  be,  exclusively   practical.      There   has   always   been   another 
element   in   the   organization   of   university  studies, — the   speculative 
interest  in  the  search  after  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  all  the  natural 
and   ineradicable   impulses  which   move   the   spirit   of   man   to   find 
expression  in  literature,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  art.       The  sound  of 
the  hammer  and  the  roar  of  the  furnace  on  the  busy  banks  of  the  Clyde 
have  not  stifled  and  suppressed,  any  more  than  in  Montreal,  the  softer 
voices  that  keep  ever  repeating  the  message  that  "  man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone."      And  I  doubt  if  any  two  centres  of  population  could 
be  found  which  more  effectually  disprove  the  allegation  that  business 
men,  as  a  body,   have  little  sympathy  with   or  appreciation   of  the 
higher  education.     Every  stage  in  the  celebration  at  Glasgow  revealed 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  thorough-going   alliance  between   the 
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university  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  city  on  the  other  in  which  its 
work  is  done.  The  merchant  princes  of  Glasgow  are  proud  of  its 
University,  and  the  University  gladly  and  gratefully  acknowledges  its 
obligations  to  them.  Xo  more  earnest  voice  was  heard  throughout  the 
festival  than  that  of  Lord  Provost  Chisholm,  whose  position  as  the 
civic  head  of  the  whole  community  well  entitled  him  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  all  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  take  a  pride  in 
the  renown  of  an  ancient  seat  of  learning, — a  renown  which,  as 
Principal  Story  said,  gave  the  city  long  ago  ''  a  lustre  in  the  world  of 
letters  that  outshone  its  fame  in  the  world  of  trade.''  The  mutually 
helpful  relations  between  industry  and  commerce,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  science  and  learning  on  the  other,  were  beautifully  illustrated  and 
exemplified  at  the  Glasgow  Jubilee;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  a 
similar  celebration  in  Montreal,  I  hope.it  may  be  possible  for  those 
who  will  then  be  at  the  head  of  the  administration  to  speak  with  some- 
thing of  the  grave  confidence  which  animated  Dr.  Story  when  he 
referred  to  the  debt  which  the  "  life  of  mercantile  Glasgow  owed  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  influences  that  it  had  been  the  University's 
aim  to  exert,  the  testimony  it  had  borne  to  the  Empire  of  Idea — to  the 
spiritual  as  nobler  than  the  material  ;  to  the  meanness  of  mammon 
worship,  and  the  real  excellence  of  the  life  of  patient  study — of  earnest 
thought — of  unselfish  endeavour — of  loyalty  to  truth." 

A  great  stimulus  to  increased  effort  is  derivable  from  such  cele- 
brations as  that  which  was  held  at  Glasgow  in  June  ;  and  many  a 
solitary  worker  must  have  gone  away  refreshed  by  the  opportunity 
of  contact,  not  only  with  those  whose  names  are  great  in  his  own 
department  of  study,  but  also  with  distinguished  representatives  of 
other  branches.  The  youngest  of  British  Universities — that  of 
Birmingham — paid  homage  along  with  the  rest  ;  and  the  continuity  of 
university  organization  was  well  brought  out  by  the  remark,  repeated 
more  than  once,  that  as  Glasgow  in  the  day  of  its  nativity  had  looked 
to  Bologna,  so  Birmingham  now  looked  to  Glasgow.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  Glasgow  associations  were  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  James 
McGill  when  he  resolved,  early  in  what  we  now  call  last  century,  to 
establish  a  College  in  Montreal.  And  so  when  Birmingham  celebrated 
its  first  Convocation-Day,  not  long  after  the  Glasgow  Festival,  I  read 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  with  interest,  and  with  the  view  of 
trying  to  determine  how  far  McGill  had  been  successful  in  realizinjr 
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the  aims  which  Birmingham — already  in  some  departments  more  or 
less  fully  equipped — has  set  before  itself  at  the  outset  of  its  new 
career  as  a  foundation  of  university  rank.  The  speaker  of  the  day  was 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Few  people  would  take 
Mr.  Chamberlain  for  an  idealist.  But  in  the  address  which  he 
delivered,  as  Chancellor  of  Birmingham  University,  on  the  occasion 
above  referred  to,  he  succeeded  in  answering  the  question,  "  What 
should  constitute  an  ideal  University  ?"  with  a  completeness  of  state- 
ment and  a  felicity  of  phrase  which  have  never,  in  my  judgment,  been 
surpassed.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain's  address  was  really  one  of  the  most 
notable  utterances  of  the  long  vacation,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
reproducing  a  part  of  it  here  : — 

"  What  should  constitute  an  ideal  university  ?  It  may  be  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  attempt  a  definition  and  yet  when  we  are  at  the  outset  of 
our  career,  it  is  necessary,  it  is  desirable,  that  we  should  have  some  clear 
conception  of  the  standard  at  which  we  are  going  to  aim.  And  I  would 
venture  to  lay  down  four  qualifications  as  necessary  to  a  perfect  university. 
In  the  first  place  it  should  be  an  institution  where  all  existing  knowledge 
is  taught.  Such  a  universality  may  perhaps  never  yet  have  been  attained. 
Want  of  means  may  always  prevent  it,  but  at  least  that  is  the  object  at 
which  we  should  aim,  and  we  should  never  rest  satisfied  until  we  can  say 
that  no  student  desirous  of  instruction  in  any  branch  of  learning  shall  be 
turned  hungry  away  from  the  doors  of  this  university.  No  doubt  the  en- 
ormous development  of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  its  scientific  side, 
during  the  present  century,  requires  a  certain  specialisation  in  the  teach- 
ing of  that  knowledg-e,  and  I  think  it  may  be  desirable,  I  think  it  may  be 
necessary,  that  universities  also  should  be  specialised,  and  that  one  univer- 
sity should  pay  more  attention  than  another  to  particular  studies  ;  but  I 
believe  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  fatal  if,  in  our  desire  as  a  modern 
university  to  give  a  special  development  to  the  practical  and  thorough 
teaching  of  our  scientific  work  ;  it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  I  say,  if  we 
were  to  exclude  or  to  neglect  the  older  branches  of  learning.  Well,  then, 
in  the  second  place,  a  university  is  a  place  where  the  knowledge  that  has 
been  acquired  has  to  be  tested,  and  as  to  that  I  will  only  say  that  in  the 
multiplication  of  examining  bodies  I  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done  either 
by  us  or  by  our  successors  to  lower  the  standards  of  proficiency,  whether 
in  the  ordinary  pass  or  in  the  highest  honours.  I  conceive  that  common 
prudence  should  teach  us  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  degrees  which  we 
have  begun  to  confer  to-day,  and  nothing  would  be  more  unwise,  more 
fatal  to  our  reputation  and  to  our  ultimate  success  than  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  multiply  the  number  of  our  students  at  the  expense  of  their 
quality.  Then  the  third  feature  to  which  I  should  call  attention,  and 
which  I  am  inclined  to  say  is  of  all  the  most  important,  is  that  a  university 
should  be  a  place  where  knowledge  is  increased,  and  where  the  limits  of 
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learning  are  extended.  Original  research,  the  addition  of  something  to  the 
total  sum  of  human  knowledge,  must  always  be  an  essential  part  of  our 
proposals.  "We  want  to  secure  that  those  who  teach  in  this  university  shall 
never  cease  to  learn,  and  that  those  who  are  students  shall  unite  with  Ihem 
in  the  work  of  fresh  and  new  investigation.  And,  lastly,  a  university  is  a 
place  where  the  application  of  knowledge  must  be  indicated  and  directed. 
That,  perhaps,  brings  us  nearer  to  what  may  yet  be  the  distinctive  feature 
of  our  university.  At  all  events,  we  start  with  the  belief  that  here  we  are 
going  to  combine  theory  with  practice,  and  to  see  that  in  our  university 
we  shall  combine  both  in  one  course  of  instruction,  with  due  regard  to  the 
needs  of  our  time  and  of  our  own  district.  If  I  may  summarise  in  one 
sentence  what  I  have  been  saying,  it  is  that  a  university  should  be  a  place 
where  knowledge  is  taught,  tested,  increased,  and  applied.  You  will  be 
apt  to  say  that  this  is  a  very  ambitious  programme  for  an  infant  univer- 
sity. It  is  true  it  is  altogether  beyond  our  present  means  ;  it  is  beyond 
what  we  contemplated  when  we  first  applied  for  a  charter,  but  wisdom 
grows  with  age  and  experience.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  as  we  have 
advanced  in  this  work  our  horizon  has  been  extended  ;  with  each  step  up- 
ward a  larger  prospect  opened  out,  now  I  am  not  satisfied  to  put  any  limit 
whatever — to  the  aspirations  which  we  ma}'  legitimately  indulge  in  the 
future,  and  to  the  funds  which  we  may  legitimately  ask  from  our  fellow- 
citizens  and  friends  in  order  to  make  these  aspirations  a  practical  thing. 
The  fact  is,  the  more  I  study  this  question  of  higher  education  the  more  I 
am  persuaded  of  its  enormous  importance  to  this  country,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  of  our  own  deficiencies,  both  absolutely  and  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  nations  which  are  our  competitors  in  the  struggle,  I  won't 
say  for  existence,  but  at  all  events  for  a  foremost  place  in  the  rank  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  I  regard  this  opening  time  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury as  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  both  education  and  of  higher  educa- 
tion, which  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  unless  we  overcome  the  innate  conservatism  of  our  people  in  regard 
to  the  application  of  the  highest  science  to  the  commonest  industries  and 
manufactures  in  our  land,  we  shall  certainly  fall  very  far  behind  in  the 
race." 

The  most  striking  part  of  this  utterance — coming  as  it  did,  not 
from  a  speculative  thinker,  but  from  a  man  of  affairs,  in  daily  and 
almost  hourly  contact  with  the  stern  facts  of  life — is  what  I  may  call 
its  comprehensiveness.  Some  of  us  might  have  been  disposed  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  teaching  and  research  than  to  what  the  speaker 
called  the  testing  and  the  direction  or  application  of  knowledge.  For 
on  the  one  hand,  examinations  are  in  their  right  place  only  when  they 
are  regarded,  not  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  simply  as  forming  part 
of  the  process  of  teaching;  and  secondly,  in  regard  to  the  application 
of  knowledge — already  realized  in  our  schools  of  law  and  medicine, 
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and  to  a  very  inadequate  extent  also  in  the  training  of  teachers — the 
caveat  ought  to  be  uttered  that  if  Universities  are  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  application  of  the  natural  sciences  to  trade  and  industry,  the 
attempt  should  be  made  mainly  in  post-graduate  courses.  Any  other 
system  would  be  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order,  which  is  that  a 
knowledge  of  scientific  principles  should  come  first  and  their  applica- 
tion afterwards.  If  this  can  be  realized  in  practice,  there  will  be  no 
danger,  even  at  Birmingham,  of  any  interference  with  the  old  ideals 
which  made  the  chief  work  of  a  university  the  disinterested  pursuit 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  what  it  can  accom- 
plish for  the  service  and  use  of  man, — anything  rather  than  for  the 
sake  of  the  profit  which  may  accrue  from  it  to  the  individual. 

I  had  marked  the  subjoined  extract  for  quotation  from  an  eloquent 
address  delivered  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  M.P.,  at  the  Grlasgow  Corporation 
Banquet,  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  considered  apposite  in  this  context :  "  We 
are  told  from  many  quarters,  and  in  many  tones,  that  the  subject  and  me- 
thod of  university  study  must  be  brought  into  more  direct  and  immediate 
relations  with  the  pursuits  of  professional  careers.  This  is  a  demand 
which  the  universities  cannot  resist.  It  is  a  demand  founded  largely  in 
reason.  It  is  a  demand  which  many  of  our  universities  and  colleges, 
especially  those  of  the  newer  type,  as  well  as  those  more  ancient,  are  doing 
their  best  to  meet,  but  it  is  also  a  demand  which  imposes  upon  us  a  clear 
duty.  Our  duty  as  universities  and  seats  of  the  highest  education  is  not 
merely  to  yield  to  this  demand :  our  duty  is  to  guide  it  and  instruct  it. 
One  function  of  the  university  is  to  safeguard  the  intellectual  standard  of 
the  nation;  and  we  must  take  heed,when  the  demand  for  useful  knowledge 
is  made  in  relation  to  higher  education,  that  the  term  shall  not  be  misin- 
terpreted or  degraded.  It  is  our  function  to  explain  what  is  utility  in 
regard  to  the  higher  education.  The  truly  useful  studies  of  the  higher 
education  are  those  which  develop  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  dis- 
cipline the  intelligence.  It  is  when  the  mind  has  been  disciplined  and 
when  the  faculties  have  been  educated  and  trained  that  all  technical  and 
special  know^ledge  can  be  most  easily  and  most  speedily  acquired." 

How  then  does  McGill  stand  when  tested  by  the  new  Birmingham 
standard  ?  Of  the  two  matters  of  primary  importance,  teaching  and 
research,  it  is  the  latter  I  desire  to  emphasize  here.  The  teaching  may 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  A  university  in  which  the  teaching  is 
inefiScient  will  pay  the  inevitable  penalty  in  loss  of  students  and  conse- 
quent forfeiture  of  status.  It  should  go  without  saying  that  no  one 
should  be  appointed  to  a  university  chair  who  does  not  possess  the 
qualification  of  proved  ability  as  a  teacher.    But  that  is  not  all.    The 
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day  is  past  and  gone  when  a  professor  who  had  been  appointed  to  fill 
a  chair  might  be  allowed  to  go  comfortably  to  sleep,  so  to  speak,  in 
that  chair,  and  content  himself  with  merely  not  forgetting  the  subject 
he  had  undertaken  to  teach.  In  many  branches  of  research  and  inves- 
tigation McGill  stands  conspicuously  high.  The  work  of  some  of  her 
Professors  in  Medicine  and  Science  is  known  all  the  world  over  ;  I  use 
the  word  Science,  not  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  only,  but  as 
including  the  Geology,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts.  The  last-named  Faculty  has  suffered  somewhat  in  the  past 
from  the  insufficiency  of  its  staff  and  the  lack  of  proper  equipment  ; 
its  energies  have  been  unduly  absorbed  in  the  work  of  teaching  the 
average  pass-man, — the  "  daily  round,  the  common  task."  And  yet 
those  who  know  what  has  been  accomplished  during  recent  years  in 
some  of  its  departments,  beyond  and  apart  from  the  science  subjects 
specified  above,  will  be  best  able  to  judge  as  to  what  may  be  expected 
under  new  and  improved  conditions  in  the  future.  The  modern 
element  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  so  worthily  represented  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  has  just  received  a  welcome  extension  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  "William  Dow  Chair  of  Political  Economy,"  and  this 
session  sees  the  advent  of  the  first  Professor  of  this  subject  at  McGill, 
in  whose  hands  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the  interests  of 
both  teaching  and  research  will  be  vigorously  upheld. 

The  scheme  for  advanced  study  at  McGill,  leading  to  higher 
degrees,  may  be  relied  on, — especially  where  it  is  possible  to  provide 
additions  to  the  staff — to  do  much  in  the  direction  of  developing  post- 
graduate work  in  all  departments.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  early  statutes  of  such  a  University  as  Glasgow 
required  graduates  to  continue  their  studies  for  two  years  after 
receiving  their  degrees.  In  theory,  the  student  who  had  passed  his 
examinations  was  entitled  ipso  facto  to  receive  a  "licence  to  teach," 
and  might  aspire  to  expound  his  chosen  subject  either  in  his  own  or 
in  some  other  university.  But  the  enactment  above  referred  to — even 
though  honoured  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance — bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  something  more  was  felt  to  be 
wanting,  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  just  as  much  perhaps  as  now.  In 
the  Scotch  universities  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  benefaction  will 
be  found  especially  serviceable, — after  his  Trustees  have  cleared  their 
minds  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  desirable  or  undesirable  to 
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offer  a  wholesale  comnnitation  of  fees  all  round.  In  Scotland  they 
were  saying  when  I  left  that  there  would  now  be  a  great  rush  for 
medicine.  The  medical  curriculum  has  always  been  much  more 
expensive  than  any  other,  and  if  a  student  who  has  not  committed  him- 
self to  any  special  branch  of  study  is  going  to  ask  to  have  his  fees  paid 
for  him,  he  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  choose  the  Faculty  which  will  cost 
most.  This  tendency  may  be  aggravated  by  the  character  of  the 
Medical  Preliminary,  which  is  at  present  somewhat  less  exacting  than 
the  other  Entrance  Examinations.  But  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that 
the  generous  impulse  to  offer  a  remission  of  fees  all  round  did  not 
formulate  itself  till  now^,  when  Preliminary  Examinations  are  the  rule 
everywhere  :  if  Mr.  Carnegie's  donation  had  been  made  before  the  last 
Commission  issued  its  ordinances,  it  would  have  been — so  far  as  this 
fee  question  is  concerned, — a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  Scottish 
education. 

But  original  research  and  investigation  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  the  necessary  equipment  and  apparatus.  How  does  McGill 
stand  in  this  respect  ?  The  need  is  not  the  same  in  all  departments  ; 
in  some  the  cry  is  for  apparatus  and  machinery,  in  others  it  is  for 
books.  More  has  been  done,  so  far,  in  the  former  direction  than  in 
the  latter.  The  Library  is  badly  provided  for,  in  spite  of  every  effort, 
and  nothing  like  an  adequate  sum  can  be  voted,  out  of  existing  funds, 
for  its  annual  maintenance.  This  presses  very  hardly  on  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  in  particular.  The  Medical  Library  is  well  stocked  with  the 
current  journals,  and  the  same  may  be  said — in  addition  to  their 
wealth  of  mechanical  equipment — of  the  various  science  buildings. 
But  when  an  Arts  Professor  wishes  to  use  some  current  periodical, 
he  has  very  often  either  to  buy  it  for  himself  or  borrow  it  from  another 
library.  This  is  not  altogether  creditable  to  McGill,  and  a  remedy 
will,  no  doubt,  be  found  and  applied  as  time  goes  on.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day,  and  the  munificence  which  has  recently  flowed  in  the 
direction  of  Applied  Science  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  mani- 
fest itself  equally  in  other  spheres.  But  if  nothing  is  done  soon,  there 
will  be  room  for  the  suspicion  that  the  same  spirit  is  abroad  in 
Montreal  as  that  which  has  led  Mr.  Carnegie  to  exclude  Classics  and 
Philosophy  from  the  benefits  of  his  recent  gifts.  The  world  is 
supposed  to  have  no  more  need  now  of  the  "  humanities  !"  "  Why  use 
an  old  stage  coach,"  said  a  London  legislator  to  me,  "  when  you  can 
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travel  by  rail  ?"  I  tried  him  with  the  theory  of  the  steam-engine, 
and  was  abundantly  gratified  to  find  that  he  had  little  interest  in  that 
either;  nothing  was  of  importance  so  long  as  one  "  got  quickly  to  one's 
destination."  If  it  were  permissible,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
speculate  on  the  methods  of  book-keeping  to  which  it  will  be  possible 
to  have  recourse  should  the  Scotch  Universities  desire  partially  to 
remedy  the  effects  of  this  unfortunate  exclusion.  No  man  can  be 
expected  to  endow  what  he  does  not  believe  in;  but  some  of  the  money 
which  is  voted  at  present  to  science,  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Scottish  Universities,  will  be  more  needed  in  the  future  for  the 
despised  departments  of  Philosophy  and  Classics. 

As  a  case  in  point  and  as  illustrating  the  need  for  the  better 
equipment  of  our  Library,  I  shall  cite  the  case  of  a  McGill  Professor 
of  Classics,  who  has  this  summer  completed  a  research  of  some  import- 
ance, to  be  published  shortly.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  he 
has  used  over  a  hundred  volumes  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford;  of  which,  probably,  not  more  than  half-a- 
dozen — if  as  many — are  to  be  found  in  the  Library  at  McGill.  He 
knows  that  this  is  of  course  to  compare  great  things  with  small;  but 
surely  the  disproportion  should  not  be  so  great. 

There  is  no  surer  mark  of  a  crude  and  ill-formed  mind  than  the 
attempt  to  set  the  interests  of  "  science  "  in  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  the  interests  of  literature  and  philosophy.  I  must  not  be 
drawn  into  a  discussion  of  the  utility  of  classical  studies;  it  may  at 
once  be  conceded  that  both  methods  and  teachers  have  often  been  at 
fault  in  the  past.  But  scientific  principles  are  just  as  applicable  now, 
for  example,  to  Philology  as  to  most  other  '  ologies,'  and  I  do  not  know 
any  who  would  argue  that  the  world  would  gain  if  the  race  of 
scholars  were  suddenly  to  become  extinct.  There  is  still  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  real  meaning  and  aim  of  class- 
ical scholarship.  In  former  days  it  was  looked  to  as  supplying,  through 
the  close  study  of  a  few  of  the  best  models  of  literary  antiquity, 
accuracy  and  refinement  of  expression,  as  well  as  alertness  of  intel- 
ligence in  regard  to  the  subjects  with  which  these  models  are  concerned. 
But  the  scope  of  classical  study  has  now  received  a  very  considerable 
extension.  Apart  from  such  special  branches  as  Philology,  Archae- 
ology, etc.,  each  of  which  is  in  itself  enough  to  occupy  a  scholai's  best 
energies,  there  is  the  wider  point  of  view  from  which  some  knowledge 
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of  classical  antiquity  must  be  regarded  as  occupying  an  indispensable 
place  in  any  general  scheme  of  education,  and  as  necessary  to  complete 
culture.  Nor  is  even  this  unscientific.  "  The  aim  of  the  modern 
classical  student,"  as  has  been  well  said,  is  "  not  to  be  able  to  imitate 
Thucydides  or  Plato;  but  to  understand  how  Thucydides  and  Plato 
came  to  live  as  they  did  and  to  write  what  they  did,  and  how  the 
civilization  which  they  represent  has  contributed  towards  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world  to-day.  That  is  as  much  a  matter  of  methodical 
research  or  science  as  the  origin  of  the  Alps  or  of  the  Nile  Delta." 

It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  classical  study  is  unremunera- 
tive.  So  for  the  matter  of  that  is  Philosophy;  so,  too.  History,  and 
some  other  subjects  that  mght  be  named.  They  must  all  stand  or  fall 
together.  Some  of  us  expect  soon  to  see  a  rush  on  Egyptology  in  many 
universities.  It  may  very  well  be  that  a  new  country  like  Canada 
cannot  afford  to  have  too  many  of  her  sons  drawn  off  to  the  exclusive 
pursuit  of  such  "  mere  scholarship."  There  are  many  other  and  more 
practical  needs.  But  this  would  be  no  argument  for  the  wholesale 
extrusion  of  such  studies  from  a  university  curriculum.  I  have  never 
been  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of  forcing  all  and  sundry  to  acquire 
what  after  all  is  a  mere  smattering  of  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the 
new  curriculum  at  McGill  shews  the  working  of  more  modern  ideas  in 
this  connection.  As  Professor  Jebb  said  at  Glasgow  (by  the  way,  there 
is  a  good  story  of  the  millionaire  explaining  to  that  prince  of  Hellen- 
ists the  utter  uselessness  of  Greek):  "  If  you  do  not  care  for  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  if  you  think  them  obsolete  and  useless,  very  well. 
Let  modern  languages  be  well  taught,  let  the  great  literature  of  our 
own  country  be  appealed  to ;  let  the  great  literatures  of  other  countries 
be  intelligently  studied;  for  if  they  are  properly  treated  they  can 
furnish  estimable  channels  for  all  the  best  influence  of  humanism." 

And  after  all,  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  study  is  undertaken  that 
will  form  the  best  solvent  of  all  the  crude  antitheses  which  rise  to  the 
lips  of  some  as  soon  as  they  essay  to  discourse  on  the  comparative 
merits,  for  example,  of  science  and  literature.  All  studies  form  part 
of  the  vast  field  of  knowledge.  "  Every  department  is  but  a  branch; 
the  object  of  the  university  is  to  cultivate  the  tree.  The  devotee  of 
any  branch  finds  himself  in  constant  need  of  the  help  of  devotees  of 
other  branches,  and  the  association  of  them  all  keeps  before  the  mind 
of  each  one  that  unity  of  knowledge  which  is  reflected  in  the  idea  of 
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method,  of  system,  or  of  science  which  pervades  their  labours.  For 
the  method  of  knowledge  rests  in  all  branches  on  the  same  founda- 
tions; on  the  examination  of  evidence  as  to  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
facts,  on  the  ordering,  the  comparison,  and  the  classification  of  facts, 
and  on  the  endeavour  to  formulate  and  then  to  test  laws  of  nature  or 
constant  relations  between  cause  and  effect.  In  the  modern  world, 
science  means  systematic  or  methodical  knowledge  ;  in  the  modern 
university  every  branch  of  knowledge  is  a  branch  of  science,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  has  lost  its 
meaning."  * 

It  was  not  altogether  by  accident  that  I  took  for  the  subject  of 
my  Inaugural  Address  at  McGill,  now  nearly  six  years  ago,  the 
"  Unity  of  Learning,"  Something  has  been  accomplished  since  that 
date,  in  the  microcosm  of  our  University,  to  realize  the  truths  to  which 
expression  has  been  given  afresh  in  the  above  extract;  but  much  that 
was  said  then  might  bear  repetition  in  about  the  same  words  to-day. 
It  is  the  correlation  and  concatenation  of  studies  that  we  should  cling 
to  as  the  one  thing  needful  to  appreciate  and  understand,  cherishing 
the  conviction  that  what  they  have  in  common — especially  the  spirit 
in  which  they  ought,  each  and  all,  to  be  pursued — is  more,  much 
more  than  what  divides  them,  the  one  from  the  other.  It  is  absurd 
to  put  science  and  philosophy  and  literature  into  separate  pigeon- 
holes, as  it  were,  and  label  them  as  things  essentially  distinct  and 
different.  They  are  constantly  acting  and  re-acting  on  each  other. 
Listen  to  a  statement  of  the  way  in  which  this  reciprocal  process  has 
impressed  itself  on  the  mind  of  one  thoroughly  competent  to  weigh 
in  the  balance  both  methods  and  results.  Professor  Edward  Caird, 
the  Master  of  Balliol: — "At  this  period  [1850-1870]  the  general  view 
of  scientific  men  was  that  little  light  was  to  be  got  from  philosophy 
on  the  special  problems  of  science,  and  that  the  general  problems  of 
philosophy  itself  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  intelligence. 
At  the  same  time,  causes  were  at  work  which  were  destined  in  the 
long  run  greatly  to  modify  this  attitude  of  thought.  The  great 
advance  of  biological  and  historical  inquiry  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  century  of  itself  tended  to  correct  the  exclu- 
sively analytical  habit  of  mind  which  was  fostered  by  physical  science. 
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And  Darwin,  by  bringing  the  idea  of  evolution  into  a  form  in  wliicli 
it  could  be  used  to  direct  the  investigations  of  science,  initiated  a 
movement  which  has  done  more  to  alter  the  current  of  scientific 
thought  than  any  other  influence  which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  since  the  days  of  Newton.  It  is  true  that  the  turn  which 
Darwin  gave  to  his  explanation  of  organic  development  seemed  to 
make  it  a  powerful  argument  against  all  teleological  theories.  But 
it  soon  became  clear  that  it  was  only  the  somewhat  crude  teleology  of 
his  ordinary  argument  from  design  which  was  affected  by  it,  and  that 
the  conceptions  of  organism  and  evolution  which  had  been  introduced 
by  idealistic  philosophy  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  against 
any  influences  from  the  Darwinian  ideas.  In  other  words,  it  became 
clear  that  the  facts  which  Darwin  and  his  followers  were  bringing  to 
light,  still  more  the  facts  of  human  history,  were  not  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  his  hypothesis,  and  that  they  were  susceptible  of  a 
higher  interpretation.  Without  entering  into  details,  we  may  fairly 
say  that  the  idea  of  Evolution  has  acted  as  a  kind  of  Eirenicon  betwee^ 
different  schools  of  thought,  and,  especially,  that  it  has  rendered 
possible  an  approximation  between  science  and  philosophy,  which  at 
and  in  former  times  seemed  absolutely  unattainable.  On  the  one 
hand,  scientiflc  men  seem  to  be  becoming  aware  that  by  the  progress 
of  their  own  studies  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  problems 
which  cannot  be  flnally  dealt  with  without  a  criticism  of  categories, 
such  as  is  possible  only  on  the  methods  of  philosophy.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  philosophers  have  had  to  learn  that  they  cannot  hope  to 
find  any  satisfactory  solution  of  their  comprehensive  problem,  except 
on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  scientific  analysis  of  the  phenomena  that 
belong  to  each  special  department  of  knov/ledge."  * 

By  way  of  conclusion,  I  should  like  now  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
matters  in  regard  to  which  some  progress  has  been  made  at  McGill 
in  recent  years,  and  to  others  (probably  much  more  numerous  !)  which 
should  receive  attention  in  the  future.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall 
venture  on  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  what  may 
be  called  solidarity  about  the  University  now  than  was  the  case  in 
some  previous  stages  of  its  history.  The  argument  for  the  unity  of 
learning  has  been  met  to  some  extent  by  the  growing  unification  of 
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the  various  Faculties.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  effacement  of 
natural  and  necessary  boundary  lines.  There  are  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  various  spheres  of  our  academic  operations  which 
no  one  would  wish  to  ignore  or  override.  But  with  all  this  there  is, 
as  there  ought  to  be,  a  growing  sense  of  corporate  unity, — a  feeling 
that  we  are,  after  all,  members  of  one  body,  each  essential  to  the 
others'  activity  and  progress.  In  the  recently  constituted  Academic 
Board,  all  the  Professors  of  the  University  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  together,  at  stated  intervals,  for  conference  on  any  matters 
of  general  concern.  More  recently  still,  the  undergraduates  have 
followed  suit  by  the  institution  of  a  Representative  Council  (called 
the  Alma  Mater  Society)  which  will  be  recognized  as  the  official  medium 
of  communication  between  the  administration  of  the  University  and 
the  general  body  of  the  students.  Xow  that  they  are  able  to  speak 
effectively  through  their  own  representatives,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
some  progress  will  soon  be  made  in  regard  to  matters  (too  long 
neglected)  that  are  rightly  believed  to  be  essential  to  their  welfare. 
In  the  first  place,  they  need  a  Gymnasium  in  close  proximity  to  the 
campus;  and  all  previous  benefactions  will  be  eclipsed,  in  the  eyes  of 
our  student  constituency,  by  the  donor  who  may  be  willing  to  furnish, 
say.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  this  long-expected 
adjunct  to  the  undergraduate  life  of  the  University.  Then  there  is 
the  Dining  Hall,  which  should  be  built  and  handed  over  to  the 
University,  not  only  free  of  any  debt,  but  also  with  a  small  endowment 
such  as  will  enable  it  to  compete  successfully  with  the  low  charges 
that  are  levied  at  public  restaurants.  Under  such  conditions,  it 
would  easily  become  a  self-supporting  institution,  and  would  prove  an 
inestimable  boon  to  a  body  of  over  one  thousand  students,  many  of 
whom  have  to  look  elsewhere  at  present  for  anything  approaching  to 
what  we  prize  as  "  home  comforts,"'  and  who  have,  moreover,  very  few 
other  opportunities  of  realizing  their  corporate  existence.  Or  if  it  should 
be  possible,  (and  this  might  be  the  preferable  plan)  to  combine 
separate  dining-halls  with  a  scheme  of  college-residences,  we  shall  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  a  great  development  of  social  life  at  more 
than  one  centre,  each  gradually  acquiring  a  character  and  individu- 
ality of  its  own,  and  conferring  on  its  inmates  all  the  privileges  and 
advantages  which  are  known  and  valued  in  connection  with  the 
"  Hall  "  svstem  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.      For  the  work  of  education 
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ought  not  to  be  confined  merely  to  the  lecture-rooms  of  professors  ; 
there  is  a  training  in  social  grace,  dignity  and  refinement  which  can 
only  come  from  the  union  of  social  forces.  When  I  hear  college 
authorities  groaning  over  some  excessive  outburst  of  animal  spirits 
on  the  part  of  the  undergraduate  body,  or  some  hot-headed  perform- 
ance which  may  have  been  construed  as  besmirching  the  fair  fame 
of  the  university  to  which  they  belong,  I  often  wonder  if  some  part, 
at  least,  of  the  resultant  responsibility  does  not  rest  with  those  who 
have  neglected  so  obvious  a  help  towards  the  kindly  but  firm  training 
and  discipline  of  character  as  the  opportunities  of  the  residential 
system  most  undoubtedly  supply.  Teaching  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  duty  of  a  university,  and  many  a  young  man  who  comes  up  from 
country  districts  to  begin  life  in  the  common  boarding  houses  of  our 
great  city  must  keenly  feel — especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
undergraduate  career — the  present  want  of  helpful  and  restraining 
influences  in  his  too  solitary  existence. 

Another  great  need  in  our  present  organization  is  the  provision 
of  a  larger  number  of  Entrance  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  and  post- 
graduate Fellowships.  I  should  like  to  see  our  June  or  September 
examinations  regarded  as  a  great  festival  to  which  would  come  up  the 
best  pupils  of  the  year  from  every  school  in  the  Dominion.  If  I  am 
asked,  Why  pay  students  for  going  to  the  University  ?  the  answer  is 
obvious,  We  desire  to  see  the  stream  of  talent  throughout  the  country 
setting — so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  continued  prosperity  of 
other  colleges — towards  McGill;  that  is  a  legitimate  aspiration,  and 
one  for  the  realization  of  which  we  have  prepared  ourselves  by  our 
undenominational,  our  national  (as  opposed  to  provincial),  and  even 
our  cosmopolitan  organization.  And  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  there  are  large  numbers  of  able  pupils  who  would  find  it  impos- 
sible, apart  from  such  aids,  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  at  the 
University.  So  long  as  proved  capacity,  and  not  poverty,  is  made 
the  ground  of  award,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  pauperisation  here. 
Eleemosynary  associations  are  altogether  eliminated  where  distinctions 
are  won  in  open  competition  with  others.  But  I  should  like  to  see  it 
made  a  point  of  honour,  in  cases  where  the  parents  of  a  boy  or  girl 
who  may  have  won  distinction  in  this  way  feel  that  they  do  not  need 
the  money,  that  the  request  should  be  made  to  have  the  name  of  the 
successful  competitor  entered  on  the  list  in  italics^  as  an  indication 
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that  it  is  the  distinction  itself  that  is  prized,  and  not  the  emoluments 
resulting  from  the  distinction.  Another  suggestion  which  I  lately 
had  the  pleasure  of  passing  on  to  the  Carnegie  Trust  in  Scotland  is, 
that  the  amount  of  the  award  should  always  be  less  in  the  case  of 
students  living  at  home  with  their  parents  than  for  those  who  come 
up  from  the  country  and  who  have  to  face  the  expense  of  residence 
in  a  city  to  which  they  are  strangers.  The  Carnegie  Trust  is  expected 
to  do  a  good  deal  for  the  increase  of  such  inducements  to  study, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  prize-fellowships  and  post-graduate 
research  ;  and  in  case  any  one  should  think  that  this  matter  can  be 
pushed  too  far,  I  shall  add  here  the  significant  statement  that  there 
is  expended  at  present  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Glasgow 
alone — apart  altogether  from  the  Carnegie  Trust — a  sum  of  no  less 
than  Seventy  thousand  dollars  annually  on  scholarships,  bursaries, 
fellowships  and  prizes  within  the  University.* 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  in  which  to  speak  of  some  other 
problems  which  will  continue  to  engage  attention  in  the  future,  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past, — such  as  the  further  needs  of  the  new 
curriculum  in  Arts,  additional  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers 
by  the  establishment  of  a  chair,  or  at  least  a  lectureship  on  Education; 
the  institution — under  approved  conditions — of  a  Summer  School; 
the  introduction  of  a  curriculum  of  study  for  degrees  in  Music,  etc. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  large  subject  in  itself;  it  involves  further 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  Modem  Languages  (surely  McGill  ought 
to  become  one  of  the  most  notable  centres  on  the  whole  continent  of 
the  study  of  French!)  Philosophy,  History,  and  other  modern  subjects. 
The  others  are  mentioned  only  as  indications  of  the  direction  along 
which  our  academic  energies  may  be  expected  to  travel.     The  McGill 

*  At  Edinburgh  the  amount  is  even  greater  ;  it  now  amounts  to 
about  £17,820  per  annum,  distributed  as  under  : — In  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  £10,480  ;  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  £1,500  ;  in  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity,  £1,680  ;  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  £540  ;  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  £3,500  ;  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Music,  £120.  A  number  of 
bursaries  are  in  the  gift  of  private  patrons,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  University  bursaries,  prizes,  etc.,  are  awarded  by  the  Senatus 
after  competitive  examination.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  sum  of 
upwards  of  £600,  being  the  income  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  Endowment 
Fund  is  annually  available  for  the  encouragement  of  original  research. 
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University  Magazine  may  wield  a  most  helpful  influence  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fulfilment  of  such  aims  and  aspirations.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  circulate  largely  among  the  graduates.  We  want 
to  keep  hold  of  them,  and  we  know  from  many  indications  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  lose  touch  with  us.  If  I  may  close  with  a  practical 
suggestion,  I  should  like  to  see  arrangements  made  for  an  Annual 
Convocation,  which  might  be  attended  even  by  graduates  from  a 
distance.  At  such  an  assembly  it  would  be  in  order  to  receive  sugges- 
tions, to  give  explanations,  and,  in  fact,  to  discuss  any  matter  of 
current  academic  interest.  This  would  give  the  graduates  a  statutory 
opportunity  of  expressing  the  interest  they  continue  to  take  in 
University  affairs.  I  have  said  much  in  this  paper  about  the  Glasgov/ 
Festival.  Before  long,  McGill  will  begin  to  talk  about  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  first  centenary.  We  shall  want  all  the  help  we  can  get 
from  our  graduates  when  that  year  of  grace  comes  round.  Mean- 
while we  see  The  McGill  University  Magazine  start  on  its  prosper- 
ous career  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  in 
binding  together  in  the  bonds  of  academic  unity  all  who  acknowledge 
McGill  as  their  common  mother,  helpful  in  fostering  that  sense  of 
oneness  which  finds  its  best  expression  in  the  good  old  motto,  "  Each 
for  all,  and  all  for  each." 


THE  COLLEGE  MANIN  JOURNALISiM 


To  journalism,  as  to  other  pleasing  temptations,  the  college-bred 
man  occasionally  falls  a  victim.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
Journalism  appears  to  offer  scope  for  the  very  qualities  one  is  secretly 
conscious  of  possessing.  It  promises  a  career, — did  not  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  begin  as  a  journalist  ?  It  affords  a  chance  for  the  display 
of  scholarship.    Ambition  points  to  it  as  the  easiest  way 

"  To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne." 

It  appeals,  also,  to  the  sordid  side  of  things — the  need  of  bread 
and  butter, — for  you  are  paid  by  the  week.  To  crown  all,  the  realiza- 
tion of  one's  hopes  seems  speedy  compared  with  the  long  apprentice- 
ship required  in  medicine  or  in  law.  In  no  other  profession  is  the 
youthful  mind  so  prone  to  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of 
fancy.  When  young  Angus,  in  Barrie's  novel,  received  his  first  sum- 
mons to  wait  upon  an  editor,  he  distinctly  saw  himself  leaning  back 
in  the  editorial  chair  of  "  The  Times,"  smoking  a  cigar  and  giving  a 
Cabinet  Minister  five  minutes. 

Experience  knocks  many  of  these  cherished  illusions  on  the 
head.  The  beginner  soon  discovers  that  the  primary  function  of  the 
press  is  to  disseminate  news,  not  to  express  opinion.  You  are  not 
permitted  to  air  your  views  upon  evolution  or  the  Greek  drama  when 
the  people  are  eager  for  the  details  of  a  large  fire  or  a  Cabinet  crisis. 
The  qualities  which  won  recognition  in  the  college  debating  society 
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or  the  examination  hall,  usually  require  a  thorough  overhauling  before 
they  can  be  applied  with  success  in  newspaper  work.  So,  too,  with 
the  career  that  opened  so  invitingly  before  the  mind's  eye, — it  is  found 
to  mean  ceaseless  activity,  often  physical  as  much  as  mental,  and  a 
long  course  of  practical  training.  The  opportunity  to  display  one's 
learning  is  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  callous  editor  who  cuts  out  all 
the  fine  phrases  and,  more  often  than  not,  leaves  the  article  a  bare 
statement  of  fact.  The  dream  of  moulding  public  opinion  likewise 
disappears  before  the  inexorable  preference  of  the  dear  public  for  its 
own  views,  and  its  rude  distaste  for  yours,  however  ingeniously  con- 
ceived or  happily  expressed.  The  experienced  leader-writer  knows 
that  his  influence  wanes  unless  he  is  in  close  touch  with  current 
opinion.  It  is  by  voicing  this,  intelligently  and  acutely,  never  getting 
too  far  ahead  of  his  public,  but  appealing  to  its  best  instincts  and 
crystallizing  in  words  its  hazy  but  probable  conclusions,  that  the 
editorial  writer  retains  such  influence  as  is  left  him.  For  some 
people  say  that  editorials  are  never  read.  Let  us  hope  these  critics 
are  mistaken,  or  the  disillusionment  of  the  university  man  who  takes 
to  journalism  will  amount  to  disgust. 

Yet,  just  at  this  point,  he  is  well  on  the  road  toward  becoming 
a  useful  and  competent  member  of  the  press,  because  he  has  acquired 
a  truer  appreciation  of  its  functions,  its  limitations  and  its  real  possi- 
bilities. Finally,  in  the  matter  of  pecuniary  reward,  prepare  for  a 
rude  shock.  In  the  early  stages  the  salary  compares  favorably  with 
that  paid  in  other  walks  of  life.  It  increases  little  with  the  years. 
It  is  seldom  adequate,  never  excessive.  A  rich  journalist  would  be 
eccentric.  "  Now,  Barabbas,"  as  Thomas  Campbell  wittily  said,  "  was 
a  publisher."  A  newspaper  writer  may  deceive  ,  but  he  cannot  fleece 
the  public.  Those  whose  talents  lie  in  that  direction  should  seek 
other  fields  of  industry. 

In  all  the  essentials,  Canadian  journalism  demands  much  the  same 
qualities  of  those  who  adopt  it  for  a  career  as  the  journalism  of  other 
countries.  To  succeed,  a  man  must  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  current  affairs.  He  should  be  observant  and  intelligent,  cultivat- 
ing a  talent  for  rapid  generalization.  He  must  practise  a  clear  and 
incisive  literary  style.  He  need  not  know  everything,  but  he  should 
know  where  to  find  it.  In  journalism,  more  than  in  any  other  calling, 
knowledge  is  power.      By  exercising  the  memory  he  should  learn  to 
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write  down  with  exactness  the  details  of  a  conversation  held  with 
some  one  on  the  street  two  hours  before,  of  which  no  written  note  was 
made.  The  reporter  who  constantly  flourishes  note  book  and  pencil 
on  the  street  is  becoming  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 

In  Canada,  the  press  has  characteristics  and  a  position  of  its 
own.  Lacking  the  authority  of  the  English  press,  its  influence  is, 
proportionately,  as  great.  Free  from  the  reckless  sensationalism  of 
the  United  States  press,  it  is  in  closer  touch  with  the  moral  and 
material  forces  of  the  community.  It  has  its  faults,  but,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  a  more  honest  press  does  not  exist  in  the  world. 
There  is  less  chance  here  for  the  individual  to  make  his  mark,  because 
signed  articles  are  not  numerous,  and  we  have  few  periodicals.  The 
Canadian  newspaper  writer  must  therefore  count  upon  his  best  work 
being  anonymous.  This  need  not  deter  him  from  constant  self- 
improvement.  He  must  know  the  constitutional  and  parliamentary 
history  of  the  country.  The  date  of  the  Quebec  Act,  or  a  general 
idea  of  Lord  Durham's  report  will  not  suffice.  Of  almost  equal 
importance  is  a  grasp  of  municipal  government,  its  scope,  its  trend, 
its  working  capacity.  The  statute  law,  especially  the  laws  respecting 
libel,  should  be  known.  The  technical  work  of  newspaper  life, — the 
printing,  the  news-getting,  the  relative  value  of  news,  and  chief  of  all, 
its  presentation  in  a  form  interesting  to  the  public,  can  never  be 
properly  mastered  without  actual  experience.  A  university  man  can 
make  no  greater  error  than  to  assume  that  his  superior  education  will 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  details  and  carry  him  over  the 
drudgery.  If  he  deems  himself  a  born  journalist,  he  is  probably  a 
born  fool. 

Is  there,  then,  no  place  in  Canadian  journalism  for  some  of  the 
able  and  industrious  young  men  who  come  down  yearly  from  our 
universities  ?  There  is  an  answer  to  that  question  in  the  careers  of 
men  like  Maclean  (Toronto)  of  "  The  World,"  a  distinguished  member 
of  parliament  ;  Hamilton  (Queen's)  of  "  The  Globe,"  the  famous  war 
correspondent ;  Carman  (Victoria)  of  "  The  Star,"  the  author  of 
"Ryerson  Embury";  Ross  (McGill)  of  "The  Evening  Journal,"  a  chief 
ornament  of  the  non-party  press.  When  university  training  is  supple- 
mented by  years  of  close  observation,  extensive  reading  and  experi- 
ence of  life,  the  newspaper  writer  is  transformed  into  a  man  of  the 
world.      He  has  ceased  to  be,  in  the  exact  sense,  a  university  man.     A 
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place  in  the  class  list  confers  in  itself  no  standing  in  Canadian  journal- 
ism. Many  of  our  most  trenchant  writers  and  most  influential  editors 
are  not  college-bred.  One  is,  therefore,  forced  to  the  unwelcome 
conclusion  that  the  influence  of  our  universities  upon  Canadian 
journalism,  or  for  that  matter,  upon  Canadian  politics, — is  almost 
invisible.  So  much  the  worse,  you  will  say,  for  both.  On  that  point 
allow  me  to  preserve  a  discreet  silence. 

A.    H.   U.   COLQUHOUN. 


LIFE. 


Life  is  a  bubble  on  the  sea, 

The  ocean  of  eternity  ; 

It  floats  awhile  in  glittering  pride, 

It  may  o'er  many  billows  ride. 

There  comes  a  moment,  none  knows  why, 

No  cloud  o'erspreads  the  summer  sky. 

Some  little  breath,  some  hidden  thing, 

Perhaps  a  spirit  on  the  wing. 

Touches  the  orb — it  melts  away, 

The  sea  receives  its  little  spray  ; — 

No  mark,  no  memory  left  behind. 

The  everlasting  sea,  the  wind — 

Flow  on. 

Geoege  Mekcee  Dawson. 


A  MODERN  GYMNASIUM. 


It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  I  climbed  a  narrow  stair 
over  a  livery  stable  in  New  York  to  visit  one  of  the  oldest  gymnasinms 
in  America.  A  row  of  wooden  pillars  down  the  centre  of  the  floor 
supported  the  roof,  and  between  them  and  fastened  to  them  were 
solid  beams  for  the  attachment  of  bars  and  rings  and  pulleys.  A 
primitive  running  track  encroached  on  the  floor  space,  and  the  floor 
itself  was  littered  with  dumb-bells  and  iron  bar-bells,  some  weighing 
200  lbs.,  long,  heavy,  fixed  parallel  bars,  pulley  weights  and  rowing 
machines  of  antique  design.  A  lifting  machine,  consisting  of  a  stand 
and  a  handle  to  which  would  be  attached  a  variable  number  of  iron 
discs,  occupied  a  prominent  position,  while  a  spring  board  or  botoude, 
several  mattresses  and  a  small  hand  ball  court  completed  the  equip- 
ment, except  for  the  heavy  Indian  clubs  that  hung  in  racks  against 
the  wall. 

The  very  equipment  of  this  building  is  typical  of  the  old  idea  of 
gymnastics,  an  idea  borrowed  largely  from  the  circus — the  idea 
that  the  gymnasium  is  a  place  for  the  display  of  unusual  skill  and 
prowess,  in  which  the  unskilled  or  weak  could  have  no  part  except 
as  a  spectator,  where  the  athlete  goes  to  practise  some  splendid 
trick  or  feat,  to  learn  some  showy  exploit  with  which  to  startle  or 
amuse  his  friends,  or  by  which  to  earn  his  living.  Many  of  the 
old  time  gymnasts  drifted  naturally  to  the  carpet  or  the  flying  bars 
of  the  canvas  tent,  and  so  brought  the  names  of  gymnasium  and 
circus  into  constant  association. 
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The  floor  of  such  a  building,  encumbered  as  it  was  by  immovable 
machinery,  would  not  allow  the  simultaneous  working  of  a  large 
number  of  men,  and  the  weight  of  the  Indian  clubs  and  dumb-bells 
excluded  the  weak  and  even  the  man  of  ordinary  powers.  It  can 
readily  be  understood  why  the  gymnasium  floor  was  shunned  by  the 
sensitive  or  timid,  or  even  the  mediocre,  under  these  conditions.  No 
man  of  feeling  willingly  undertakes  a  competitive  exercise  in  assur- 
ance of  defeat,  nor  will  he  be  seen  at  a  disa.dvantage  by  his  fellows 
if  he  can  avoid  it. 

The  thought  of  going  to  a  gymnasium  for  the  development  of 
heart  or  lung  power  or  for  making  the  body  more  symmetrical  or 
healthier,  never  entered  into  the  calculations  of  its  "  habitues."  Yet 
this  haunt  of  gymnasts,  in  which  the  man  of  muscle  had  exclusive 
control  of  the  floor,  was  one  of  the  sources  of  our  modern  gymnasium. 
And  although  in  the  main  the  system  seems  crude  or  even  wrong,  let 
us  not  be  too  wholesale  in  our  condemnation,  lest  the  good  which  was 
undoubtedly  present,  be  lost  with  the  evil. 

The  value  of  system  exercise  for  the  sick  and  under-developed 
has  been  recognized  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  but  its  scientific 
application  is  comparatively  modern,  and  the  great  extent  of  its  present 
use  is  due  to  a  few  men  who,  thoroughly  trained  as  gymnasts,  were 
thoughtful  educated  physicians.  They  saw  the  possibility  of  the 
gymnasium  as  a  cure.  Sargent  made  experiments  in  the  designing  of 
developing  machines.  If  a  man  could  not  pull  his  own  weight  up  by 
his  arms  till  he  chinned  a  bar,  yet  he  might  gain  by  this  exercise.  A 
movable  bar  running  in  grooves  was  designed  with  a  counter-weight 
capable  of  increase,  so  that  he  pulled  the  bar  down  to  his  chin 
instead,  and  gradually  worked  up  to  a  feat  that  he  would  otherwise 
have  given  up  as  impossible.  And  so  with  innumerable  other 
machines,  all  constructed  on  the  same  idea  of  gradual  increase  from 
a  small  beginning. 

The  desire  for  scientific  accuracy  in  recording  results  was  soon 
felt  and  supplied  by  the  invention  and  adaptation  of  instruments  for 
the  accurate  measurement  of  various  dimensions  of  the  body,  and  of 
the  strength  of  muscle  groups.  The  names  of  Anderson,  Seaver, 
Gulick,  Kellogg,  Mosher,  and  others  are  associated  with  original  work 
of  this  nature.  From  the  few  and  simple  measurements  taken  by 
MacLaren  at  Oxford,  to  the  more  elaborate  series  by  Hitchcock   of 
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Amherst,  and  Sargent  of  Harvard,  we  have  had  developed  the  system 
of  anthropometry,  whose  figures  include  almost  every  important 
dimension  of  the  body  ;  the  large  number  of  individuals  measured 
rendering  conclusions  as  to  type  and  individual  variation  increasingly 
valuable. 

After  the  sudden  rise  of  athletic  sports  and  intercollegiate  con- 
tests into  popularity,  the  frequency  and  nature  of  injuries  to  players 
soon  showed  the  necessity  for  keeping  down  those  risks  without  which 
such  games  would  be  almost  useless  as  a  training  in  courage,  for 

"  No  game  was  ever  yet  worth  a  rap 
For  a  rational  man  to  play, 
Into  which  no  accident  or  mishap, 
Could  possibly  find  its  way." 

Therefore  a  high  standard  of  physical  ability  and  perfect  soundness 
of  wind  and  limb,  determined  by  a  thorough  physical  and  medical 
examination  were  required  of  students  before  being  permitted  to 
compete  in  violent  athletic  contests.  Thus  the  medical  side  of  the 
modern  college  gymnastic  system  was  developed  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions. Although  much  has  been  and  is  being  done,  this  branch  of 
college  work  still  presents  a  new  set  of  problems,  educational,  medical 
and  physiological. 

The  work  of  a  modern  college  gymnasium  has  been  influenced  by 
a  third  force.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  found  that  one 
of  the  best  means  of  holding  their  members  was  by  giving  them 
physical  training,  and  all  Y.  M.  C.  A.  branches  soon  furnished  it  as 
part  of  their  work.  Training  schools  for  instruction  were  established. 
Students  in  these  schools  were  particularly  taught  body-building  and 
all-round  development,  the  display  of  special  gymnastic  prowess  being 
rather  frowned  upon  as  savouring  too  much  of  the  circus.  Of  necessity 
the  men  had  to  be  taught  in  large  numbers  together,  and  the  Associa- 
tion had  their  share  in  making  prominent  the  class  work  that  is 
important  in  current  gymnastics. 

The  present-day  student  will  belong  to  one  of  three  classes, 
according  to  his  physical  condition  on  entering  college.  He  may  be 
grouped  with  that  small  number  who  from  heredity,  constitutional 
weakness,  or  severe  illness,  are  defective  or  weakly,  who  are  often 
abnormally  sensitive  and  intellectually  keen,  but  who  require  the  most 
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careful  counsel,  encouragement  and  direction  if  they  are  to  keep  their 
physical  condition  at  its  best  for  the  strain  of  a  college  term.  But 
he  is  more  likely  to  be  one  of  the  great  mass  who,  although  defective 
and  untrained,  do  not  require  more  than  the  average  all-round  train- 
ing of  a  well-designed  course  in  gymnastics.  Or  he  may  belong  to 
what  one  might  call  the  honour  class,  by  having  a  special  aptitude  for 
all  feats  requiring  strength,  skill  or  daring.  To  such  a  man  the 
ordinary  exercises  of  a  class  are  irksome  and  tame  ;  special  provision 
for  him  must  be  made,  for  on  his  brawn,  speed,  courage  and  endurance 
depends  the  athletic  honour  of  his  university. 

Let  us  follow  three  typical  men  through  their  first  year  at  a 
college  whose  authorities  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  the 
physical  examination  of  its  students  and  have  provided  a  thoroughly 
equipped  convenient  gymnasium  in  which  to  carry  out  the  course  of 
exercise  suggested  by  preliminary  examination.  Shortly  after  regis^ 
tration,  our  three  students,  "  A.,"  "  B."  and  "  C."  receive  cards  for 
examination  giving  them  appointments  at  the  gymnasium  office.  On 
presenting  himself,  each  receives  a  blank  form  containing  questions 
about  habits  of  exercise,  family  history,  past  history,  tendency  to 
disease,  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  He  fills  this  out  to  give  the  exam- 
iner an  idea  of  his  physical  condition  as  he  himself  knows  it.  All  three 
then  pass  on  into  dressing  rooms  and  strip  for  measurement.  The 
measurements  include  the  weight,  height,  length  of  trunk  and 
extremities  separately,  breadths  and  girths  of  body  and  limbs. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  bone  girths,  such  as  the 
knee,  to  muscle  girths,  such  as  the  thigh  and  calf.  The  girth  of  chest, 
passive  and  active,  is  measured  ;  the  expansion  of  the  lungs,  and  many 
other  points  are  noted.  From  these  figures  the  student  learns  his 
development  as  compared  with  his  fellows,  for  this  can  be  shown 
graphically  by  plotting  the  figures  on  a  chart  compiled  from  thousands 
of  other  measurements  obtained  by  years  of  observation  in  different 
institutions  that  have  carried  on  the  series. 

By  plotting  his  measurements  year  after  year  during  his  course, 
he  gets  accurate  record  of  his  improvement,  and  thus  gains  a  real 
incentive  to  work  for  his  physical  betterment. 

After  the  measurements  have  been  recorded,  the  student  passes 
on  to  the  medical  examiner,  who  notes  the  salient  points  of  the  health 
report  and  anything  unusual  brought  out  by  the  measurements.     He 
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then  examines  the  heart  and  lungs,  at  rest  and  after  exercise,  and 
notes  any  defects  of  carriage  or  development.  The  strength  tests  of 
the  principal  groups  of  muscles  by  dynamometers,  complete  the 
physical  examination. 

Although  brought  up  in  the  country,  "A."  was  unaccustomed  to 
exercise.  Evidently  the  delicate  one  of  the  family,  of  a  studious  turn, 
and  of  but  little  use  on  the  farm,  he  vras  chosen  as  the  one  to  send  to 
college.  His  mother  died  of  consumption,  and  his  constitution 
resembled  hers.  He  was  subject  to  colds  every  winter,  and  found 
that  he  could  not  prolong  work  without  suffering  from  exhaustion 
and  headaches.  In  spite  of  this  he  was  a  scholarship  man.  All  these 
facts  were  to  be  seen  in  the  first  part  of  the  examination  form,  or 
were  obtained  by  the  medical  examiner  through  questions.  His 
measurement  showed  a  flat  chest,  and  expansion  far  below  the  average. 
His  bone  girths  and  lengths  were  good,  but  the  muscles  were  small 
and  flabby,  and  he  was  much  below  the  weight  proper  to  his  height. 
His  strength  tests  were  surprisingly  high  for  his  measurements,  show- 
ing a  well  developed,  high  strung  nervous  system,  while  his  heart  was 
very  excitable  under  exercise. 

In  many  homes  it  used  to  be  considered  rather  a  disgrace  if  a 
student  returned  after  a  college  term  otherwise  than  worn  out.  It 
branded  him  as  an  idler  and  a  trifler.  If  he  came  home  exhausted 
and  broken,  he  was  commended  for  diligence.  Sometimes  he  broke 
down  just  before  his  examinations,  and  then,  of  course,  he  lost  his 
year.  The  college  was  considered  as  a  mill  in  which  the  process  of 
attrition  was  to  be  practised  on  the  student  till  he  was  little  short 
of  complete  disintegration.  Kow  we  recognise  that  the  college  should 
cultivate  and  develop  in  the  student  such  stamina  as  will  not  only 
prevent  his  wearing  down,  but  make  him  year  by  year  better  able  for 
intellectual  work. 

To  return  to  "A.,"  who  stood  badly  equipped  physically  on  the 
threshold  of  an  arduous  and  exacting  course  of  studv.  The  examiner 
began  by  giving  "A."  some  words  of  warning  touching  his  inherited 
weakness  and  tendencies,  and  some  advice  as  to  how  they  might  best 
be  overcome.  He  impressed  on  him  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
skin  active  by  baths  and  friction  and  deep  breathing  and  proper  dress. 
He  then  filled  out  a  prescription  card  containing  a  list  of  exercises  and 
the  amount  of  each  suited  to  his  condition.     Armed  with  this   card 
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"A."  went  to  the  instructor  ;  and  here  let  it  be  remembered  that  we 
are  taking  for  granted  that  there  is  a  well-trained  instructor  to  receive 
him,  and  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  to  which  he  can  go.  He  was 
first  taken  to  a  machine  contrived  to  expand  the  chest  by  traction  on 
the  arms.  He  was  then  shown  exercises  on  various  machines  ranged 
along  the  walls,  or  kept  in  a  room  by  themselves,  specially  designed 
to  stretch  the  thorax,  expand  the  lungs,  develop  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  neck,  and  encourage  deep  breathing.  He  was  told  the  speed 
and  distance  to  go  on  the  running  track.  The  total  prescription  of 
exercise  was  increased  as  he  showed  improvement. 

After  a  term  of  this  graded  exercise,  he  reported  for  examination, 
eager  to  get  his  measurements  for  comparison.  His  muscle  girths 
had  increased,  his  chest  had  filled  out  and  he  carried  his  head  better  ; 
his  skin  was  clear  and  elastic  ;  his  chest  expansion  and  strength  tests 
had  made  a  substantial  advance  ;  but  most  of  all,  he  was  thoroughly 
interested  in  his  physique,  and  noted  each  improvement  with  increas- 
ing pride  and  pleasure.  He  gradually  began  to  find  that  he  was  not 
a  hopeless  duffer.  Thus  he  was  led  by  easy  steps  to  take  part  in 
games  from  which  at  first  he  would  have  shrunk,  and  in  exercises 
which  seemed  to  him  far  beyond  the  range  of  his  powers.  His  family 
and  friends  were  quick  to  note  his  improved  physique,  and  it  was  no 
more  a  question  whether  he  could  stand  his  college  course.  He  went 
back  the  following  autumn  that  the  physical  regeneration  might  go  on. 

At  first,  such  a  man  as  "A."  is  sensitive  and  even  apologetic  in 
speaking  of  his  physique.  He  will  not  of  his  own  accord  seek  the 
advice  he  so  greatly  needs.  But  by  giving  the  time  and  labor  for 
examination  and  prescription,  and  having  the  equipment  for  carrying 
out  the  required  exercises,  neither  of  which  we  have  at  McGill,  such 
a  man  will  be  taught  how  best  to  care  for  his  body  and  husband  his 
powers.  Thus  the  weakest  man  has  a  new  point  of  view  given  him, 
and  his  improved  physical  tone  reacts  on  the  intellectual  work  for 
which  he  really  entered  the  university. 

"  B."  had  always  lived  an  open-air  life.  When  not  at  school 
he  had  worked  on  the  farm.  His  life  had  been  too  laborious  for 
indulgence  in  sports  or  games.  He  was  slow  and  clumsy,  quite 
lacking  the  alertness  of  the  athlete.  Although  physically  sound, 
his  development  was  uneven.  The  generous  meals  that  went  so 
well  with  a  hard   day's  work,  did   not  seem  to  suit  the   confinement 
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of  city  life,  and  a  disordered  digestion  added  to  the  discomfort  of  his 
new  boarding-house  life.  He  was  referred  to  the  instructor  for 
regular  class  work,  with  a  few  special  exercises  for  the  chest  and  arms. 
He  was  first  taught  to  swim  in  the  large  plunge  bath,  without  which 
no  gymnasium  is  complete,  and  on  the  first  afternoon  of  the  class  he 
donned  the  light  costume  which  hung  in  a  freely  ventilated  locker, 
and  came  out  on  the  floor  of  the  modern  gymnasium.  No  pillars 
obstructed  the  view,  the  roof  being  supported  from  the  sides.  The 
running  track  was  suspended  at  such  a  height  in  the  hall  as  to  permit 
bars  and  ladders  to  hang  from  and  beneath  it.  Around  the  wall  and 
under  the  track  were  chest  weights,  wrestling  machines,  wrist  devel- 
opers, and  the  various  other  machines  for  special  work.  Scattered 
over  the  main  floor  were  movable  parallel  bars,  the  German  horse, 
and  the  buck,  with  mattresses  of  various  thicknesses  ;  the  horizontal 
bar  hung  from  the  30  ft.  ceiling  by  telescoping  iron  rods.  From  the 
ceiling  were  suspended  travelling  rings,  climbing  ropes  and  rope 
ladders. 

The  early  comers  were  taking  prescribed  exercise  on  the  machines 
along  the  wall  and  practising  favourite  feats  on  the  apparatus  out  on 
the  floor,  under  the  eye  of  the  instructors.  At  the  sound  of  a  gong 
the  parallel  bars,  horse  and  buck  were  run  off  to  the  sides  on  invisible 
castors,  the  rings  were  looped  up  out  of  the  way,  and  in  a  moment  or 
two  the  whole  floor  was  clear  for  the  beginning  of  the  exercises.  To 
the  sound  of  a  march  on  the  piano  the  class  formed  up  on  the  floor,  and 
under  the  instructor,  assisted  by  a  squad  of  leaders,  they  began  work 
with  extension  movements,  or  a  setting-up  drill. 

The  class  then  divided  into  squads,  each  passing  in  turn  to 
apparatus  where  vaulting,  climbing,  jumping  and  balancing  exercises 
were  taken.  The  floor  was  again  cleared,  the  bar-bell  drill  was  gone 
through  to  music,  and  again  the  class  divided  ;  the  hour's  work 
finished  with  a  march  or  run  followed  by  a  shower  bath  and  hard 
rubbing  down. 

"  B."  had  debated  with  himself  whether  he  should  come  to  the  class 
or  not.  That  afternoon  he  had  felt  dull  and  stupid,  tired  and  leth- 
argic from  study  and  confinement  to  a  close,  ill-ventilated  room,  but 
when  he  came  out  after  his  hour's  exercise  he  walked  with  renewed 
vigour,  his  hands  and  feet  were  warm,  his  appetite  ravenous,  his  head 
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clear,  his  mind  bright  and  ready  for  work.  So  he  became  a  regular 
attendant. 

Next  year  his  class  work  would  be  more  advanced,  he  would  take 
up  the  rudiments  of  fencing  and  wrestling,  and  the  more  complicated 
and  interesting  movements  of  Indian  clubs,  while  the  horizontal,  the 
parallel  bars,  and  the  horse  would  tempt  him  to  exercises  and  feats  of 
increasing  difficulty.  His  clumsiness  and  awkwardness  would  gradu- 
ally disappear,  and  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  year  he  will  have  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  all  the  exercises  and  movements  by  which  he 
can  test  his  physical  possibilites  and  limitations. 

As  soon  as  the  examiner  saw  "  C.'s  "  bronzed  skin  and  shapely 
limbs,  he  felt  he  had  another  kind  of  man  to  deal  with.  Accustomed 
to  all  the  outdoor  sports  of  summer,  in  winter  a  hockey  player  and 
skater,  fond  of  everything  that  savoured  of  sport,  surely  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  for  him.  It  was  for  him  to  uphold  the  honour  of 
his  college  on  the  campus  and  cinder  path.  After  testing  his  mag- 
nificent heart  and  lungs,  the  examiner  looked  him  over  critically,  as 
he  would  a  beautiful  picture  or  a  fine  statue.  This  youth,  with  his 
long  limbs  and  well  muscled  loins  and  broad  chest,  was  surely  the 
type  of  a  hurdler  and  high  jumper.  Enquiry  showed  that  he  had  never 
tried  these  games,  so  he  was  sent  to  the  trainer  and  set  to  work.  Had 
he  been  powerful,  heavy  and  long-bodied,  the  examiner  would  have 
told  the  captain  of  the  football  team  to  get  him  out  to  play,  and  the 
trainer  would  see  what  he  could  do  with  the  hammer  and  shot. 

To  him  the  easy  class  work  of  the  gymnasium  presents  no  attrac- 
tions, he  can  get  no  pleasure  from  pulling  a  handle  or  swinging  his 
arms  to  music.  But  for  him  the  gymnasium  must  also  provide,  and  he 
goes  into  a  smaller  room  off  the  main  hall,  where  the  boxing  gloves 
are  kept,  and  fencing  foils  and  masks  hang  in  racks  on  the  wall. 
There  the  punching  bag  enables  him  to  cultivate  quickness  and  accu- 
rate hitting,  and  a  large  mat  lies  ready  in  one  corner  to  be  unrolled  for 
wrestlers.  Boxing,  fencing  and  wrestling  would  have  many  attrac- 
tions and  but  few  dangers  for  him. 

It  is  in  the  gymnasium  that  he  learns  the  fine  points  of  such  games 
as  high  jumping,  hurdling,  shot  putting  and  vaulting,  and  in  the 
practice  of  these  feats  he  also  gets  the  exercise  that  keeps  him  at  his 
best  physically.  The  reading  and  committee  rooms  of  the  gymnasium 
are  the  centre  from  which  all  the  athletic   influences  of  the   college 
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radiate.  There  the  athlete  in  posse  is  discovered,  and  develops  skill 
in  his  chosen  game. 

The  time  when  the  gymnasium  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  play- 
ground for  an  idle  hour  has  gone  by.  To  fill  its  place  in  college  life 
it  must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  "A.,"  "  B."  and  "  C."  It  must  be 
a  cure,  a  class  room,  and  an  arena. 

With  the  entering  of  educated  men  into  the  field  of  physical 
training,  the  gymnasium  has  developed  possibilities  for  good  which 
were  formerly  unthought  of,  while  the  formation  of  a  society  of  medical 
men  engaged  in  this  work  in  the  great  American  universities  and 
colleges,  has  rendered  possible  a  co-operation  and  exchange  of  expe- 
rience and  unification  of  system  that  cannot  but  react  for  good  on 
future  generations  of  students. 

At  McGill  the  last  thirty-five  years  have  seen  the  birth  of  the 
Science  Faculty,  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Medical,  and  the 
renaissance  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Law.  Students  have  come 
in  a  constantly  increasing  stream  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  study  given  by  our  splendid  modern  laboratories,  but  the 
care  of  the  student's  health,  the  foundation  on  which  the  super- 
structure of  all  his  college  work  is  built,  is  still  pursued  under  the 
most  crippling  conditions. 

The  gymnasium  of  1864  remains  in  1901,  a  relic  of  early  days 
and  obsolete  methods,  yet  useful  as  our  only  provision  for  the  student's 
physical  welfare. 

In  1895  a  system  of  measurements  and  medical  examination  was 
started*,  to  apply  only  to  athletes  before  allowing  them  to  compete  in 
college  games  and  contests,  and  this  has  been  extended  to  include  all 
others  who  desire  it. 

The  introduction  of  a  few  pieces  of  modern  apparatus  has 
permitted  the  giving  of  some  special  exercises  greatly  needed  by  the 
under-developed,  but  an  ideal  system  of  physical  education  cannot  be 
carried  out  while  we  lack  adequate  equipment  in  a  new  building. 

May  we  not  cherish  the  hope  that  this  most  weighty  matter  will 
engage  the  early  attention  of  all  well-wishers  of  the  University  ? 

R.  Tajt  McKenzie. 
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If  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  what  is  called  rather  humorously,  a 
"  Historic  Peerage,"  we  find  that  the  great  families,  of  which  England 
is  so  justly  proud,  can  generally  point  to  a  number  of  authentic 
ancestors  of  flesh  and  blood.  But  this  number  is  in  some  cases  too 
small  to  satisfy  modern  requirements.  Accordingly  mythical  Nor- 
man knights  and  barons  with  bellicose  names  are  evolved  to  launch 
the  family  with  due  ceremony  upon  its  genealogical  career.  By  a 
quaint  inversion  of  nature's  rule,  the  ingenuity  of  the  descendant 
creates  the  ancestor.  A  like  wish  on  the  part  of  the  historians  of  the 
English  universities  has  been  the  father  of  a  like  thought.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  can  boast,  and  are  by  no  means  averse  from  boasting, 
of  an  antiquity  venerable  and  undisputed.  For  seven  or  eight 
hundred  years  their  history  forms  no  slight  part  of  the  history  of  the 
nation.  But  their  champions  have  not  been  content  with  such 
legitimate  claims  to  glory.  Unwilling  to  admit  that  the  Universities 
had  a  modest  origin  in  the  12th  century,  they  have  carried  back  their 
institution  to  an  age  when  a  university  was  as  little  known  as  a  tele- 
phone. Modern  criticism  has  not  spared  even  the  Peerage.  Before 
its  cold  light  many  ancestors  once  held  in  high  regard  have  faded 
away  from  recent  editions.  So  it  has  been  with  the  University  pedi- 
gree also.  The  early  narrators  of  Oxford's  story  tell  us  without  a 
blush  that  certain  Greek  professors  came  over  with  Brutus,  or  Brute, 
the  Trojan,  grandson  of  ^neas,  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  They  settled 
at    Greeklade,    now    Cricklade,    in    Wiltshire,    and    formed    there   a 
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University,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford.  Even  the  most 
faithful  sons  of  Oxford  had  seasons  of  doubt  and  despondency  with 
regard  to  Brute,  the  Trojan.  But  the  foundation  of  the  University 
by  Alfred  the  Great  was  fervently  believed  in  till  recent  times.  Learned 
writers  were  so  anxious  to  defend  it  that  they  are  strongly  suspected 
of  tampering  with  ancient  manuscripts.  I  see  that  the  Calendar, 
speaking  of  University  College,  says,  in  a  rather  chastened  way  :  "  This 
college  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  872  by  Alfred  the 
Great."  Modem  antiquarians  have  exposed  so  mercilessly  the  weak 
points  in  this  legend — and  strong  points  it  never  enjoyed — that  he 
must  be  a  stalwart  indeed  who  builds  his  faith  on  Alfred's 
foundation. 

But  Oxford  had  no  monopoly  of  myths.  The  fire  of  academic 
loyalty  burns  no  less  fiercely  in  the  Cambridge  breast.  Her  historians 
have  ascribed  the  origin  of  that  University  now  to  a  Spanish  Prince 
Cantaber — a  shadowy  personage  whom  it  has  never  been  thought 
decorous  to  pin  down  to  a  particular  date — now  to  King  Arthur  of  the 
Table  Round  ;  now  to  a  Saxon  King  Sigebert.  Those  who  live  in 
glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones.  Let  us  gently  leave  these 
pious  fictions  to  the  professional  students  of  mythology. 

The  real  history  of  the  University  of  Oxford  begins  in  the  12th 
century. 

It  is  probable  that  two  Universities  in  Europe — and  two  only — 
can  claim  to  be  a  little  older.  These  are  Bologna  and  Paris.  All 
three  originated  in  the  same  epoch,  and  sprang  from  the  same  spiritual 
and  intellectual  revival  which  has  been  well  called  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury Renaissance.  Europe  then  awakened  like  the  Fairy  Princess 
from  her  sleep  of  centuries.  From  the  time — six  hundred  years 
earlier — when  the  northern  barbarians  broke  the  Roman  Empire  into 
fragments,  art  and  science,  literature  and  philosophy  had  been  almost 
forgotten.  The  human  spirit,  continually  working  out  its  freedom 
can  never  be  utterly  crushed.  Even  in  the  darkest  age  there  were 
no  doubt  some  eyes  which  strove  to  pierce  through  the  veil  of  the 
material  to  the  spiritual  reality  behind  it,  some  minds  busy  with  the 
eternal  problems  of  man's  destiny,  some  hearts  stirred  by  the  beauty 
of  the  earth  and  the  sky.  But  the  monk,  speaking  generally,  who 
painfully  illuminated  his  missal  or  copied  the  ancient  manuscript 
which  was  the  treasure  of  his  monastery,  was  the  only  artist,  the  only 
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scholar.  Not  till  the  12th  century  did  Italy,  France  and  England 
begin  to  dream  of  an  education  which  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
cloister  as  the  handmaid  of  theology,  but  should  fit  the  parish  priest, 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  for  his  life  in  the  work-a-day  world. 

The  earliest  universities  passed  through  three  distinct  stages  of 
evolution  : — 

1.  Two  or  three  celebrated  teachers  settled  in  one  city  and 
students  flocked  to  that  place  to  attend  their  lectures.  The  teachers 
were  not  grouped  together,  they  had  no  oflflcial  status  of  any  kind,  and 
degrees  had  not  yet  been  thought  of.  For  example,  the  fame  of  Abelard 
as  a  philosopher  and  theologian  drew  students  to  Paris  from  all  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  said  that  twenty  of  his  pupils  afterwards  became 
cardinals,  and  fifty  became  bishops.  As  Paris  became  known  as  the 
great  home  of  scholastic  theology,  so  Bologna  became  the  centre  of 
legal  instruction.  Thousands  were  drawn  thither  to  hear  Irnerius 
expound  the  subtleties  of  the  Roman  law.  The  sort  of  instruction 
given  in  both  places  seems  to  us  somewhat  remote  from  practical 
life.  But  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  it  did  not  in  those  days 
help  the  student  to  climb  the  ladder  of  ambition.  It  was  the  only 
learning  of  that  time,  and  then  as  now  the  educated  man  came  to  the 
front.  The  statesmen,  the  diplomatists,  the  chancellors  and  secre- 
taries who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  kings  or  great  feudal  lords  were 
ecclesiastics  or  lawyers — frequently  both.  Men  like  Becket  or 
Edmund  Rich  won  in  the  schools  of  Oxford  and  Paris  a  reputation 
for  learning  and  ability  which  carried  them  forward  to  the  position  of 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury — then  a  dignitary  hardly  second  to  the  king. 

2.  The  second  stage  in  the  evolution  of  universities  was  reached 
when  the  separate  teachers  grouped  themselves  together  to  form  a 
guild  or  corporation.  Before  a  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  rank 
of  doctor  or  master  he  must  be  examined  by  the  guild.  This  recogni- 
tion of  his  fitness  to  become  a  teacher  does  not  entitle  him  to  set  up 
in  any  university  except  his  own.  If  he  goes  to  another  school  the 
guild  of  doctors  will  examine  him  again. 

3.  The  third  stage  is  when  the  admission  to  the  rank  of  a  master 
in  one  university  gives  the  student  the  right  to  teach  there  or  else- 
where. The  doctor  of  Bologna  or  Padua  may  go  to  Paris  or  Oxford 
and  his  rank  as  a  teacher  receives  due  recognition.  This  last  stage 
is  generally  marked  by  the  university  getting  a  bull  from  the  Pope 
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or  the  Emperor,  declaring  that  her  doctors  shall  be  recognised  every- 
where. Any  graduate — any  student  who  satisfied  the  guild — might, 
if  he  chose,  begin  to  lecture  on  his  own  account.  The  term  "pro- 
fessor "  meant  merely  a  doctor  or  master.  To  us  the  word 
"  university  "  suggests  great  buildings,  fixed  salaries,  not  proportion- 
ally great,  and  an  army  of  painfully  permanent  professors.  In  the 
12th  century  there  were  no  buildings,  still  worse  no  salaries,  and  the 
professors  were  often  mere  birds  of  passage.  The  doctor  or  professor 
who  expounded  Aristotle  or  the  Pandects  hired  or  borrowed  a  room 
where  he  pleased.  He  had  no  salary,  but  depended  on  the  fees  which 
his  students  could  pay.  Even  the  amount  per  head  was  quite  unfixed. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  custom  was  for  the  professor  to 
engage  two  students  to  negotiate  with  the  rest  of  the  class  as  to  the 
sum  they  were  willing  to  pay.  If  times  were  hard  with  the  students 
the  fees  might  sink  below  a  living  wage.  If  the  professor  ceased  to 
charm  and  his  class  disappeared,  there  would  be  no  fees  at  all.  In 
such  a  case  he  might  fold  his  manuscript  and  steal  away  to  another 
city  to  try  his  fortune  again.  If  we  were  exposed  to  the  same  rude 
tests  professors  would  still  be  as  migratory  as  swallows.  Partly 
from  this  want  of  fixity  of  tenure,  and  partly  from  the  feuds  and 
jealousies  which  are  known  to  rend  the  most  academic  breasts, 
migrations  of  professors  and  students  were  common.  Many  of  the 
most  famous  universities  originated  in  such  migrations.  Like  some 
of  the  lower  organisms,  the  universities  multiplied  by  scission.  It  is 
very  probable  that  Oxford  is  an  illustration.  Her  most  recent 
historian  thinks  it  almost  certain  that  the  university  was  due  to  a 
migration  of  professors  and  students  from  Paris  about  the  year  1167. 
The  causes  which  determined  the  choice  of  Oxford  as  the  site  of  the 
first  English  University  were,  probably,  the  strong  position  of  the 
city  and  the  facility  of  access  to  it.  It  was  a  walled  city,  had  a 
strong  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain,  and  it  lay  on  a  peninsula 
formed  by  two  rivers — the  Thames  and  the  Cherwell.  "Water  carriage 
up  the  Thames  from  London  made  transport  easy  at  a  time  when 
travelling  by  road  was  both  diflftcult  and  dangerous.  It  may  be 
freely  admitted  that  the  Thames  at  Oxford  is  a  river  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  notwithstanding,  it  might  serve  to  check 
an  advancing  enemy,  or  carry  a  barge  of  wheat. 

Successive  generations  of  students  have  blessed  the  choice  of  the 
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early  founders.  The  simple  clerks  who  had  sought  only  for  a  safe 
and  sheltered  place  for  the  study  of  Aristotle,  had  found,  all  unwit- 
tingly, an  admirable  river  for  rowing.  Unwittingly  also  they  had 
established  their  university  in  a  district  which  nowadays  is  one  of 
singular^  beauty.  No  doubt  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  the  fields  which 
we  saw  in  our  youth  are  greener,  the  skies  bluer,  the  rivers  and 
woods  more  fascinating  than  any  we  have  come  across  in  later  life. 
But  with  all  allowance  for  the  law  that  "  the  past  will  always  win  a 
glory  from  its  being  far,"  it  is  not  merely  this  illusion  which  makes 
me  regard  Oxfordshire  as  a  pleasant  and  delightful  land.  It  is  full 
of  streams  and  woods,  of  gentle  hills  and  waving  corn-fields,  of  ancient 
churches  and  manor  houses,  and  of  quaint  little  market  towns  and 
villages  which  have  remained  for  centuries  almost  unchanged. 

The  student  life  of  the  middle  ages  was  wild  and  disorderly 
enough.  Drinking,  dicing  and  debauchery  of  every  kind  were  but 
slightly  restrained.  Some  of  the  students  did  not  shrink  even  from 
burglary,  highway  robbery  and  assassination.  Readers  of  the  works 
of  that  fine  poet,  but  double-dyed  rascal,  Frangois  Villon,  know  the 
atrocious  lives  led  by  some  of  the  students  at  Paris.  The  city  of 
Oxford  was  so  much  smaller  than  Paris  that  a  gang  of  desperadoes 
such  as  Villon  and  his  friends  could  hardly  have  escaped  detection. 
And  the  institution  of  the  College  system  at  Oxford  greatly  helped 
to  bring  about  a  stricter  discipline.  With  all  this,  there  was  a  vast 
amount  of  rioting  and  violence.  Many  of  the  scholars  were  extremely 
poor  and  begged  their  way  to  and  from  the  University.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  providing  that  no  scholar  should  beg  for  alms 
unless  he  had  a  certificate  from  the  Chancellor  that  his  was  a  deserv- 
ing case.  As  late  as  1461  there  is  a  record  of  two  scholars  who  had 
certificates  of  this  kind.  Upon  slight  provocation  the  scholars  and 
the  townsmen  engaged  in  pitched  battles.  These  "  town  and  gown 
rows,"  as  they  were  called  at  a  later  day,  had  sometimes  important 
consequences.  The  great  University  of  Cambridge  owes,  in  all  like- 
lihood, its  origin  to  one  of  them.  In  1209  an  Oxford  student  killed 
a  woman  in  a  quarrel,  and  the  mayor  and  burgesses  made  a  raid  upon 
the  hostel  of  the  offender.  King  John  consented  to  the  execution  of 
two  scholars  who  had  been  seized.  The  excitement  became  so  great 
that  the  masters  and  the  scholars  dispersed  and  the  University  was 
practically  suspended  for  five  years.      It  is  said  that  three  thousand 
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scholars  left  Oxford.  A  large  number  settled  at  Cambridge.  No 
town  and  gown  row  afterwards  had  consequences  so  serious.  But 
the  most  famous  of  these  battles  was  what  w^as  known  as  "  The 
Slaughter  of  1354."  Old  Anthony  Wood  describes  its  origin  thus  : 
"  On  Tuesday,  10th  February  (being  the  feast  of  S.  Scholastica  the 
Virgin),  came  Walter  de  Springheuse,  Koger  de  Chesterfield,  and  other 
clerks  {i.e.,  students)  to  the  Tavern  called  Swyndlestock,  and  there 
calling  for  wine,  John  de  Croydon  the  vintner  brought  them  some, 
but  they  disliking  it,  as  it  should  seem,  and  he  avouching  it  to  be 
good,  several  snappish  words  passed  between  them.  At  length  the 
vintner  giving  them  stubborn  and  saucy  language  they  threw  the 
wine  and  vessel  at  his  head.  The  vintner,  therefore,  receding  with 
great  passion,  and  aggravating  the  abuse  to  those  of  his  family  and 
neighborhood,  several  came  in,  encouraged  him  not  to  put  up  the 
abuse,  and  withal  told  him  they  would  faithfully  stand  by  him." 
^'Et  cum  quarta  caput  ejus  f regit/'  "  and  with  the  quart-pot  broke  his 
head,"  says  another  chronicler.  Out  of  this  pot-house  brawl  sprang 
a  battle  which  lasted  for  several  days.  The  townsmen  rang  the 
bell  of  the  town  Church  of  St.  Martin,  the  gownsmen  that  of  the 
University  Church  of  St.  Mary,  to  call  out  their  forces.  The 
citizens,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  were  recruited  by  2,000  rustics 
who  came  in  from  the  villages.  The  scholars  were  completely  out- 
numbered, about  forty  were  killed,  their  halls  were  pillaged  and  fired, 
their  books  torn  to  pieces.  For  months  teaching  was  suspended. 
Most  of  the  scholars  had  fled  into  the  country.  Among  the  forty 
killed  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  many  Irish  names.  Then  as  now  the 
Ir}j?h  dearly  loved  a  free  fight.  The  Bishop  laid  the  town  under  an 
interdict  with  bell,  book  and  candle.  The  King  issued  a  commission 
to  investigate  into  the  affair.  The  mayor  and  bailiffs  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Marshalsea,  and  the  city  ordered  to  pay  £250  as  compensation 
to  the  university.  The  Bishop  only  consented  to  relax  the  interdict 
on  condition  that  the  mayor  and  citizens  should  perform  an  annual 
penance.  On  every  anniversary  of  St.  Scholastica's  day,  the  mayor, 
bailiffs  and  sixty  burgesses  were  to  march  to  the  University  Church, 
to  a  celebration  of  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  slaughtered  scholars,  and 
at  the  offertory,  each  one  of  them  was  to  offer  one  penny  at  the  high 
altar.  The  service  was  afterwards  changed  to  a  litany.  But  the 
procession  of  the  mayor  and  burgesses  and  the  offering  of  63  pence 
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continued  till  1825.  In  that  year  on  the  humble  petition  of  the  city 
the  university  was  pleased  to  forego  its  rights  for  the  future.  Cardinal 
Newman,  whom  I  have  heard  preach,  witnessed  no  doubt  many  a  time 
a  ceremony  which  began  in  the  breaking  of  a  vintner's  crown  with  a 
quart  pot  in  1354. 

There  were  dangers  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  Oxford  even 
greater  than  the  brawls.  The  city  was  filthy  and  squalid,  as  were 
all  the  mediaeval  cities,  and  crowded  with  a  disorderly  crew  of 
students,  many  of  whom  were  practically  vagrants.  Oxford  was 
visited  again  and  again  by  epidemics  of  the  plague.  It  was  no 
unusual  occurrence  for -the  students  to  leave  the  city  and  to  flee  into 
the  neighboring  villages  until  the  pestilence  was  over.  The  students 
lived  in  little  hostels  or  halls,  of  which  three  hundred  are  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First.  In  the  earliest  period 
the  hall  was  merely  a  house  rented  by  a  little  group  of  students  who 
agreed  to  live  together.  The  Inns  of  Court  in  London  originated  in  the 
same  way.  In  consequence  of  disputes  about  rent,  and  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  enforcing  some  discipline,  the  University  gradually  came  to 
exercise  a  limited  authority  over  the  halls.  It  became  a  rule  that  every 
hall  must  be  under  the  control  of  a  graduate,  who  should  be  responsible 
for  the  rent,  and  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  inmates.  Two  or 
three  of  the  ancient  halls  still  remain,  but  by  recent  legislation,  they 
are  doomed  to  extinction.  They  differed  in  important  respects  from 
the  colleges  by  which  they  have  been  superseded.  The  halls  were 
not  corporations,  had  no  lands  or  common  property,  and  no  fellow- 
ships. In  modern  times,  their  chief  purpose  was  to  serve  as  a  refuge 
for  unfortunate  students  who  had  been  requested  to  remove  their 
names  from  a  college  for  failure  to  pass  examinations. 

When  we  compare  the  English  universities  with  those  of  any 
other  country,  we  are  confronted  at  once  with  one  striking  peculiarity. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  alone  are  universities  of  colleges.  The 
organization  of  the  University  of  Oxford  does  not  differ  except  in  detail 
from  that  of  Edinburgh,  or  Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  Vienna,  or  McGill.  It 
has  its  professors,  its  examinations,  its  degrees,  its  libraries  and 
laboratories.  But  quite  apart  from  all  these,  Oxford  has  its  twenty- 
one  colleges.  In  all  the  other  universities,  except  the  sister  one  of 
Cambridge,  the  student  lives  where  he  pleases  and  how  he  pleases, 
and  goes  to  his  work  at  the  university  as  a  business  man  goes  to  his 
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office.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  alone  he  lives  in  a  college,  and  is 
subject  to  certain  regulations.  Moreover,  broadly  speaking,  it  is  the 
college  and  not  the  university  which  supplies  him  with  intellectual 
as  well  as  with  bodily  nourishment.  If  the  earth  were  to  open  and 
swallow  up  the  professors — which  heaven  forefend — the  daily  work 
of  the  ordinary  undergraduate  at  Oxford  would  not  need  to  be  sus- 
pended for  an  hour.  I  do  not  say,  or  wish  to  suggest,  that  no  one 
would  be  "  one  penny  the  worse.-'  But  the  duty  of  preparing  the 
undergraduate  for  his  degree  has  long  been  discharged  by  the  college 
tutors  and  lecturers,  and  not  by  the  professors.  Dignified  as  is  their 
position,  they  have  become  a  fifth  wheel  in  the  coach.  They  have 
to  justify  their  existence,  if  they  can,  by  original  research.  In  other 
universities  they  have  to  combine  teaching  and  original  work  in  such 
proportions  as  suit  their  particular  taste. 

The  University  of  Oxford  was  about  a  century  old  when  the  first 
college  was  founded.  Its  originator  was  Walter  de  Merton,  a  wealthy 
and  enlightened  ecclesiastic.  Chancellor  of  England  during  the  long 
absence  in  France  of  Henry  the  Third.  Merton  had  virtually 
governed  the  kingdom.  He  founded  his  college  in  1264,  so  that 
Merton  College  is  one  year  older  than  the  House  of  Commons.  Merton 
was  the  model  for  all  the  later  colleges  at  Oxford,  and  the  rules  of 
Walter  de  Merton  were  borrowed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  when  he 
founded  Peterhouse — the  first  Cambridge  college — in  1286.  But  it 
was  a  long  time  before  Cambridge  achieved  much  fame  as  a  place  of 
education.  In  a  list  of  English  towns  and  the  products  for  which 
they  are  distinguished,  written  about  1300,  we  read  "  Oxford  for 
schools,  Cambridge  for  eels.*' 

Merton's  scheme  was  doubtless  based  on  that  of  a  monastery. 
His  college  was  to  be  a  sort  of  monastery  for  students.  He  obtained 
a  charter  incorporating  a  society  under  the  name  of  the  Scholars  of 
Merton.  To  this  body  he  bequeathed  his  lands,  at  the  same  time 
laying  down  elaborate  provisions  for  the  future  government  of  the 
society.  There  is  to  be  a  superior  or  warden — a  man  of  circumspec- 
tion in  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs — several  chaplains,  a  gram- 
marian, and  such  bailiffs  or  managers  as  shall  be  needed  to  look  after 
the  estates  and  regulate  the  finances  of  the  college.  As  vacancies 
occur  and  the  funds  permit  new  scholars  are  to  be  admitted.       They 
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must  be  "chaste,  peaceable,  humble,  indigent,  of  ability  for  study, 
and  desirous  of  improvement." 

They  are  to  eat  at  a  common  table  and  to  wear  a  dress  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible.  At  meals  they  must  observe  silence  and  listen  to 
what  is  read  by  a  reader.  In  their  chambers  they  must  abstain  from 
noise,  and  apply  themselves  with  all  diligence  to  study,  and  when  they 
speak  they  must  use  the  Latin  language. 

There  are  some  very  noticeable  features  in  this  scheme  of  Walter 
de  Merton.  His  little  monks  are  not  to  take  vows,  and  their  duty  is 
not  to  sing  masses  or  to  say  prayers.  For  this,  special  chaplains  are 
to  be  appointed.  The  business  of  the  students  is  to  be  to  study.  He 
contemplated  their  leaving  the  college  to  take  their  place  in  the  world. 
But  he  does  not  enforce  this.  A  student  who  wishes  to  lead  a  life 
of  study  may  remain  there  all  his  days.  Yet  Merton  says  in  so  many 
words  that  he  has  founded  the  college  "in  behalf  of  the  salvation  of 
my  own  soul  and  of  the  soul  of  the  Lord  Henry,  formerly  King  of 
England."  This  view  that  to  help  on  education  for  education's  sake 
was  a  good  work,  a  work  in  behalf  of  the  founder's  salvation,  was  quite 
novel  in  England.  But  it  spread  quickly.  Within  less  than  a 
century  there  were  six  other  foundations  of  the  same  kind — University, 
Balliol,  Exeter,  Oriel,  Queen's,  and  for  good  or  ill,  the  college  system 
was  thoroughly  established. 

It  is  the  college  buildings  which  give  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
their  peculiar  beauty.  The  quadrangles  and  cloisters,  the  halls,  the 
chapels,  the  gardens  have  an  aspect  so  grave  and  venerable  as  to 
impress  even  the  dullest  brain.  The  most  light-hearted  under- 
graduate of  to-day  falls  subject,  insensibly,  to  the  pervading  influences 
of  the  past.  He  feels  himself  in  spirit  as  he  is  in  fact,  the  successor 
of  Merton's  scholars  of  the  13th  century.  The  rooms  he  lives  in  have 
been  tenanted  by  generations  of  students  back  to  the  wars  of  the 
Roses.  Their  walls  have  echoed  to  the  shouts  of  the  young  Cavaliers 
who  cheered  Charles  the  First  when  he  marched  into  Oxford  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  They  have  looked  down  upon  little  knots 
of  young  Jacobites  plotting  no  less  earnestly  than  their  elders  the 
restoration  of  the  King  over  the  Water.  World-cities  like  London 
and  Paris  have  seen  more  history  than  Oxford.  But  they  are  like 
the  sea  on  whose  brow  Time  writes  no  wrinkles.  The  past  of 
England  is  nowhere  so  visible  and  so  potent  as  at  Oxford.      It  is  the 
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college  buildings  which  give  to  Oxford  its  cachet,  and  it  is  the  college 
life  which  is  at  once  its  strength  and  its  weakness  as  a  place  of 
education. 

Montalembert — the  author  of  the  "  Monks  of  the  West,"  says  : — 
"  To  all  their  detractors  the  English  Universities  may  reply  triumph- 
antly by  showing  what  they  have  produced,  that  is  to  say,  the  English 
nation,  represented  by  its  leading  men  and  its  governing  class.  The 
Universities  were  founded,  according  to  a  fine  phrase  of  Dr.  Pusey, 
^  in  order  to  make  men  and  not  books.'  Every  impartial  observer 
will  admit  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  mission  wonderfully  well." 

As  a  broad  statement  I  think  Montalembert's  conclusion  is  sound. 
The  great  success  of  the  college  system  has  been  to  develop  a  certain 
type  of  character  in  the  upper,  or  upper-middle  class.  Regarded  as 
schools  of  abstract  learning,  or  even  as  training  schools  for  the  profes- 
sions, the  English  universities  have  never  been  conspicuously  success- 
ful, and  at  various  periods  in  their  history  have  been  scandalously 
inefficient.  This  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  college  system. 
Until  quite  lately  an  undergraduate  depended  almost  entirely  on  the 
teaching  his  own  college  was  able  to  afford  him.  If  that  was  poor, 
he  suffered  accordingly.  The  colleges  have  never  been  very  large. 
The  smaller  have  often  no  more  than  eighty  or  ninety  undergraduates 
— the  larger  seldom  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  tutors  and  lecturers  even  in  a  large  college  would  hardly  be 
so  many  as  twenty.  Nine-tenths  of  these  had  been  elected  to  fellow- 
ships for  their  proficiency  in  classics.  Being  human,  if  they  had  to 
teach,  they  must  teach  what  they  knew.  Consequently,  the  college 
system  resulted  in  classics  being  taught  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else.  This  has  been  remedied  to  some  extent  now  by  what  is 
called  the  "  Combination  "  system.  Several  colleges  arrange  a  com- 
bined programme,  and  one  tutor  lectures  to  men  from  all  the  colleges 
in  the  group.  Other  subjects  than  classics  are  now  efficiently  taught 
at  Oxford.  A  degree  may  now  be  taken  in  Modern  History,  and 
teachers  such  as  Stubbs,  Freeman,  J.  R.  Green  and  Froude  have 
attracted  enthusiastic  students.  The  teaching  of  law  has  never  been 
so  efficient  there  as  it  is  now.  But  in  the  physical  sciences  Oxford 
is  still  woefully  behind,  and  as  a  medical  school  she  is  quite  unim- 
portant. In  many  ways  we  cannot  say  with  Montalembert  that 
Oxford  has  fulfilled  her  mission  wonderfully  well. 
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But  look  for  a  moment  at  the  other  side  of  the  medal. 

A  student  at  McGill,  or  Edinburgh,  or  Berlin,  is  a  unit  among 
1,000  or  3,000  or  5,000  other  students.  He  cannot  pass  through  the 
university  career  without  acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  useful  know- 
ledge. But,  if  he  comes  from  the  country,  is  unlucky  in  possessing 
few  friends  to  begin  with,  if  he  is  poor  and  shy  and  unsociable — as  he 
very  often  is — he  may  leave  the  university  not  less  morose,  not  much 
more  polished,  hardly  more  a  man  of  the  world  than  he  was  when  he 
came.  Moreover,  during  his  student  days  he  lives  where  and  how  he 
pleases,  and  even  the  slightest  supervision  of  his  conduct  is  impos- 
sible. ISTor  is  the  student  who  lives  at  home  necessarily  much  more 
fortunate.  He  retains  the  friends  he  has  grown  up  with,  and  makes 
few  new  ones.  The  restraints  of  family  life  prevent  him  from  feeling 
really  independent.  His  habits  and  his  society  are  largely  deter- 
mined for  him.  In  a  college  how  different  this  is.  There  the  student 
is  thrown  into  close  contact  with  a  hundred  others.  In  lectures  and 
games  and  debates  he  feels  his  solidarity  with  them.  He  is  proud  to 
belong  to  a  society  with  traditions.  The  presence  in  the  same 
building  of  the  "  dons  "  limits  his  freedom  only  as  to  things  in  which 
too  perfect  freedom  would  be  dangerous.  The  strong  public  opinion 
of  his  companions  protects  him  from  many  risks.  His  friends  can 
visit  him  in  his  rooms  and  discuss  till  the  small  hours  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  or  the  policy  of  the  "  open  door." 

Since  I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  I  have  been  a  student 
or  teacher  in  five  other  universities — universities  without  colleges — 
and  I  am  by  no  means  blind  to  the  superiority  of  some  of  these  in 
certain  respects.  But  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
average  student  has  a  better  chance  of  being  civilized  and  humanized 
by  the  college  system  than  by  any  other  which  the  wit  of  man  has  yet 
devised.  The  average  undergraduate  at  Oxford  profits  much  more 
from  the  society  into  which  he  is  thrown  than  from  the  instruction 
he  receives.  Let  me  call  as  a  witness  the  late  Dr.  Jowett,  Master  of 
Balliol,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.  "  There  are  two  things 
which  distinguish  a  university  from  a  mere  scientific  institution  ; 
first  of  all,  it  is  a  sort  of  liberal  education,  and  secondly,  it  is  a  place 
of  society.  The  distinction  which  I  will  draw  between  liberal  educa- 
tion and  merely  technical  education  is  this  :  the  one  comprehends  the 
other  ;  it  is  the  other  with  something  added  to  it,  and  carried  on  in  a 
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higher  spirit  ;  it  is  the  one  pursued  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting 
on  in  the  profession,  or  making  a  man  an  engineer,  or  a  miner  or  a 
doctor,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  No  man 
Tvill  be  a  first  rate  physician  or  engineer  who  is  not  something  more 
than  either,  who  has  not  some  taste  for  art,  some  feeling  for  litera- 
ture, or  some  interest  external  to  his  profession.  And  as  a  man  in 
order  to  know  one  thing  well  must  know  other  things,  so  if  he  is  to 
have  any  real  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  requires  to  have  some  asso- 
ciation with  classes  besides  his  own.  The  great  charm  of  universities 
which  gives  them  such  a  hold  on  after  life,  is  that  they  form  a  society 
in  which  mind  is  brought  into  contact  with  mind,  and  there  is  conver- 
sation and  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and  united  help  in  study." 
Life  V.  2y  p.  60.  I  think  this  is  a  truth,  and  a  truth  often  lost  sight 
of.  What  gives  a  university  "  such  a  hold  on  after  life,"  as  Dr. 
Jowett  puts  it,  is  the  society  of  one's  fellow  students,  the  enthusiasm 
for  study,  the  ideals  there  presented  to  the  young  mind.  The  success 
of  Oxford,  the  enduring  mark  she  has  made  upon  the  national  char- 
acter is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  her  college  system  has  devel- 
oped so  highly  the  social  instinct  and  has  fostered  in  every  way  the 
growth  of  intimate  friendships  between  students.  When  I  say  Oxford 
here,  I  really  include  Cambridge,  for  in  spite  of  the  generous  and 
thoroughly  friendly  rivalry  which  has  existed  between  them  for 
centuries — a  rivalry  productive  of  nothing  but  good — these  two  insti- 
tutions resemble  each  other  in  all  essentials.  As  universities  of 
colleges  they  stand,  as  I  have  said,  alone  and  apart.  That  more  than 
anything  else  has  given  them  "  such  a  hold  on  after  life."  In  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  Bench,  at  the  Bar,  in  the  Church,  in  the  Schools,  in 
almost  every  parish  of  Great  Britain,  nay,  in  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
you  will  find  men  who  look  back  to  the  university  with  deep  and 
unchanging  affection,  who,  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  battle 
of  life,  regard  the  years  they  spent  in  her  walls  as  not  only  the  hap- 
piest, but  the  most  profitable  which  they  have  lived.  I  was  struck 
the  other  day  with  a  remark  I  read  of  an  old  Scotch  judge  of  last 
century,  "  My  father  sold  a  part  of  his  estate  to  give  me  an  education, 
the  fruits  of  which  I  now,  in  my  old  age,  enjoy,  and  they  make  me 
happier  than  if  he  had  left  me  a  dukedom  with  the  greatest  fortune." 
What  a  fine  tribute  by  a  son  to  his  father  !  The  best  testimonial  to 
the  attraction  of  the  English  universities  is  the  fact  that  men  who 
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have  themselves  been  educated  there  generally  feel  a  strong  desire 
to  give  their  sons  the  same  experience.  Hundreds  of  English  clergy- 
men, for  example,  many  of  whom  have  had  to  fight  a  continual  battle 
with  poverty — partly  due  to  the  fact  that  their  sons  are  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea  for  multitude — make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  send  at  least 
the  most  promising  of  these  sons  to  the  university.  It  is  not  that 
such  a  father  thinks  he  is  thereby  putting  his  son  on  the  road  to 
wealth.  His  own  experience,  his  observation  of  life,  forbid  any  such 
supposition.  But  he  watches  his  boy  growing  up  perhaps  among  a 
lot  of  frivolous  townsfolk, — perhaps  in  the  dull  narrow  circle  of  a 
country  parish.  He  notices  the  young  man's  appalling  limitations, 
and  his  still  more  appalling  self-confidence,  and  he  determines  that 
— cost  what  it  may — he  will  give  his  son  a  chance  of  becoming  an 
educated  man  if  he  has  it  in  him  to  become  one.  The  men  who  gain 
most  from  the  university  are  not  always  those  who  there  win  the  high- 
est distinctions,  nor  always  those  whose  after  life  is  the  most  fortunate. 
They  are  the  men  who  undergo  there  a  sort  of  intellectual  regenera- 
tion. Many  a  young  man  brought  up  in  a  narrow  and  prejudiced 
society  acquires  at  the  university  an  altogether  different  point  of  view. 
The  scales  of  habit,  of  traditional  family  opinion,  or  of  provincial 
sentiment,  fall  from  his  eyes,  and  he  begins,  so  far  as  a  young  man 
can,  to  see  things  as  they  really  are.  His  mind  takes  a  new  start. 
He  realizes  for  the  first  time  that  a  great  deal  of  that  which  the  world 
calls  success,  and  of  what  he  himself  has  been  brought  up  to  call 
success  is,  in  sober  truth,  the  most  gruesome  failure.  It  dawns 
upon  him  that  some  of  these  so-called  successes  are  not  by  any  means 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  human  race.  They  may  in  fact  be  men 
who  have  stifled  every  generous  emotion,  have  lost  every  lofty  ideal, 
have  become  insensible  to  beauty  and  impervious  to  truth.  It  strikes 
the  student  with  sudden  force  that  possibly  real  success  is  not 
altogether  unconnected  with  becoming  a  fine  specimen  of  the  human 
race.  He  resolves  that  for  himself  he  will  choose  for  better  for  worse, 
for  richer  for  poorer,  some  career  which  will  give  him  a  chance  of 
developing  his  character  and  mind  in  the  best  way.  He  grows  into 
the  settled  conviction  that  whether  a  man  is  rich  or  poor,  famous  or 
obscure,  he  has  achieved  success  if  he  has  acquired  a  well  balanced 
character,  a  calm  judgment,  an  alert  and  open  mind,  ready  to  admit 
truth  and  beauty  from  every  side.      As   Plato   says,  such   influences 
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are  like  a  gale  wafting  health  from  salubrious  lands,  and  the  young 
man  who  is  ready  to  drink  in  these  divine  emanations  is  won  imper- 
ceptibly into  resemblance,  love  and  harmony  with  the  true  beauty  of 
reason.  These  possessions  can  make  him  happier  than  if,  as  old 
Monboddo  says,  he  had  been  "left  a  dukedom  with  the  greatest 
fortune."  This  new  birth  of  the  mind,  if  it  comes  about  at  all,  comes 
about  more  by  intimacy  with  fellow-students  than  by  any  definite 
instruction.  Very  often  it  begins  in  hero  worship.  Some  brilliant 
and  high-minded  youth  may  set  a  whole  circle  of  his  companions 
aflame  with  a  new  enthusiasm.  A  little  group  of  friends  such  as 
that  described  by  Tennyson  from  his  own  life  at  Trinity  : 

"  Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art 
And  labour  and  the  changing  mart, 
And  all  the  framework  of  the  land." 

in  which  Arthur  Hallam  is  the  central  figure  who  inspires  the  rest 
— that  is  the  kind  of  society  which  makes  a  mark  on  a  man's  after 
life.  Sometimes  it  may  be  a  teacher  who  has  the  rare  gift  of  stimu- 
lating generation  after  generation  of  students.  No  one  who  was  at 
Oxford  twenty  years  ago  and  heard  the  lectures  of  Thomas  Hill  Green 
on  Moral  Philosophy  came  away  without  a  great  admiration  for  the 
rugged  earnestness,  the  passionate  desire  to  state  "the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  which  shone  through  the 
man.  We  felt  what  eloquence  there  lies  in  absolute  sincerity  and  in 
sheer  seriousness  of  purpose.  Such  men  are  rare,  but  their  memory 
does  not  perish  with  them.  It  is  in  ways  such  as  I  have  been  trying 
to  describe — by  the  clash  of  young  minds  together,  by  the  influence  of 
friendships,  by  the  attraction,  it  may  be,  of  some  teacher,  that  a 
university  makes,  as  it  seems  to  me,  its  deepest  mark  upon  the  soul. 
Mere  knowledge  we  can  at  the  worst  gain  elsewhere.  It  is  good  to 
get  it.  Its  passage  through  the  mind  improves  the  faculties.  The 
reasoning  about  it,  and  the  co-ordination  of  it  strengthens  the  mental 
muscles.  But  let  us  be  candid  with  each  other.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
knowledge  which  we  gain  in  youth,  unless  it  is  knowledge  of  a  profes- 
sional kind,  which  we  have  to  be  continually  applying,  we  forget  long 
before  old  age.  Go  up  to  a  group  of  prosperous  middle-aged 
gentlemen,  all  of  them  brilliant  students  in  their  time,  who  are  chat- 
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ting  together  in  the  smoking  room  of  a  club.  Tell  them  that  their 
position  and  the  welfare  of  their  wives  and  families  depend  on  their 
passing  over  again  an  examination  in  which  they  gained  great  distinc- 
tion five  and  twenty  years  ago.  What  a  pallor  will  overspread  their 
jolly  countenances  !  How  their  knees  will  shake  with  fear  !  Ask 
them  point-blank  to  sit  down  and  write  swiftly  the  answers  to  little 
problems  such  as  those  which  I  take  at  hazard  from  an  old  examina- 
tion paper  of  my  own  :  "  Sketch  the  history  of  the  Athenian  tribute, 
discussing  the  questions  connected  with  the  subject."  They  could 
discuss  with  great  intelligence  the  questions  connected  with  our 
national  or  municipal  finances,  but  their  reminiscences  about  the 
Athenian  tribute  are  likely  to  be  sketchy  indeed.  "  Trace  the  influence 
of  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Essence  on  his  Logic."  There  was  a  time 
when  they  regarded  these  and  a  hundred  more  as  harmless  and  reason- 
able queries  ;  when  they  sat  down  with  cheerful  alacrity  and  wrote 
thirty  fluent  pages  about  such  little  problems  before  lunch,  denuded 
of  every  means  of  refreshing  memory,  except  the  time-honoured  one 
of  nibbling  a  pen.  Tempora  mutantur.  Now  they  resent  any  inquiry 
about  the  Athenian  tribute  as  the  grossest  impertinence.  And  yet, 
with  all  that  they  might  say,  and  say  truthfully,  that  nothing  did 
more  for  them  than  their  university  life. 

I  have  thought  it  would  be  more  interesting  to  take  up  a  few  of 
the  points  which  strike  me  as  characteristic  of  Oxford,  to  state  its 
place  in  the  early  history  of  European  universities,  and  to  try  to 
emphasize  its  strong  features  as  a  modern  seat  of  learning  than  to 
attempt  any  chronological  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  university. 

Still  less  shall  I  try  to  enumerate  her  sons  who  have  become 
famous.  She  has  not  always  been  lucky  in  detecting  youthful  genius, 
and  if  John  Locke,  Edward  Gibbon,  and  Shelley,  all  of  whom  she 
expelled,  were  to  return  now,  they  would,  I  am  sure,  instead  of  being 
sent  like  tainted  wethers  out  of  the  flock,  be  received  with  acclama- 
tion and  honorary  degrees.  I  am  not  sure  that  Oxford  can  boast  a 
galaxy  of  poets  quite  as  bright  as  Milton,  Gray,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Tennyson,  who  with  many  minor  stars  have  shone  at  Cambridge.  It 
is  strange  to  me  that  they  should  have  chosen  to  go  there  in  preference 
to  the  other  university.  But  I  try  not  to  allow  it  to  shake  my  faith 
in  the  benevolent  ordering  of  human  affairs. 

F.  P.  Walton. 


DISSOLVE,    O    bounds! 


Dissolve,  O  bounds  !  that  cause  my  tongue  to  stutter, 
Let  speak  the  thoughts  no  voice  created  can, 

A  language  for  the  longing  heart  to  utter 
And  tell  her  all  that  love  means  to  a  man. 

The  eager  confidence,  the  large  desire. 

The  high  expanding  aims,  the  thoughts  of  youth 

Blaze  but  a  moment  with  uncertain  fire, 

Kindled  or  quenched  by  fateful  love  forsooth. 

And  what  avails  him  these,  whose  strength  and  passion 
In  uttermost  appeal  the  cold  Fates  scorn  ? 

His  life  is  as  a  garment  out  of  fashion. 
Useless  unused,  and  old  before  'tis  worn. 

O  Beauty  !  ages  long  'twixt  Love  and  Death 
The  contest  rages  which  thy  form  shall  wed. 

And  Love  has  touched  thy  lips  with  living  breath. 
Beloved,  speak  !      Art  thou  alive  or  dead  ? 

The  knell  is  tolling  through  the  valiant  morrow, 
Slow  time  its  promised  empire  ne'er  enjoys, 

Thy  ways  on  earth  are  treasured  up  in  sorrow. 
And  bitterness  the  memory  alloys. 

Xo  answer  comes, — loved  one  and  my  devotion  ! — 
Save  in  the  tempest  by  the  moaning  elm. 

Bearing  me  forth  resistless  on  an  ocean 
A  derelict  with  hazard  at  the  helm. 


S. 
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The  red  patch  on  the  map  of  South  Africa  has  grown,  the  addition 
having  been  purchased  at  a  price  ;  and  they  who  have  looked  on 
from  the  galleries  have  seen  a  good  fight,  have  seen  punishment 
given  and  taken,  have  seen  the  best  man  win,  and  have  no  cause 
to  ask  that  their  money  be  returned  to  them.  To  the  fight  there 
came  a  strange  mixture  of  men  from  all  the  world,  men  who 
had  seen  much,  and  men  who  had  seen  little,  old  men  of  war,  and 
young  men,  hitherto  of  peace,  men  tried  and  seasoned,  and  boys, — 
much  jeered  at  in  that  they  were  physical  weaklings — no  one  of  whom, 
in  Jeremy  Taylor's  quaint  phrase,  was  "  unable  to  die."  A  strange 
thing  it  is,  that  Britain  can  call  up  from  the  farthest  fields  of  the 
Empire,  or  from  the  kerbstones  of  the  metropolis,  men  who  have 
nothing  in  common  but  the  brotherhood  of  the  Union  Jack  ;  they  live 
in  far-varying  degrees  of  society,  but  they  die  alike  handsomely.  To 
an  athletic  contest  we  send  our  picked  teams,  but  to  the  struggle  where 
our  national  honour  is  concerned  and  where  the  laurel  is  death,  we 
send,  not  our  best  eights,  or  elevens,  or  fifteens,  but  our  average 
hundreds  and  our  inglorious  thousands. 

Table  Bay  in  those  days  was  the  haven  of  the  greatest  pilgrimage 
of  merchant  ships  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  week  after  week 
there  lay,  constantly  changing,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
steamers,  flying  the  Jack,  with  the  funnel  colors  and  the  house  flags 
of  most  of  the  lines  of  the  world.      "  Majestic  "  and  "  Umbria,"  "  Kil- 
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donan  Castle  "  and  "  Briton,"  our  own  "  Canada  "  and  "  Bavarian,'  lay 
cheek  by  jowl  with  the  rusty  "  tramp  "  of  nondescript  colours  and  of 
devious  paths.  Here  lay  roomy-cabined  East  Indian  mail  boats,  white 
and  graceful,  and  black  freighters  of  the  Xorth  Atlantic,  their  decks 
thronged  with  kharkee-coloured  men,  or  covered  by  the  unsightly 
framework  of  horse  stables — each  marked  by  a  huge  numeral,  visible 
from  afar — "  Laurentian,'*  seven  thousand  miles  from  Canada  ; 
"  Southern  Cross,''  farther  from  Australia  ;  "  City  of  Rome,*'  from 
England  ;  ''  Hoogli,"  from  India  ;  each  hoarse  whistle,  as  they  creep 
in,  booming  a  deep  "  Here  !"  to  the  Empire's  roll-call.  Not  less 
inspiriting  is  the  sight  of  the  groups  of  strange  men,  who  nod  to  one 
another  with  a  curious,  but  brotherly  glance.  Tall,  lanky  Indians, 
in  high  turbans,  kharkee  jackets,  and  loin-skirts,  who  look  the  same 
at  twenty-five  and  at  sixty,  who  speak  no  English,  but  who  wear  upon 
their  breasts  the  ribbons  of  British  campaigns,  cluster  by  Western 
Canadians,  Australians,  and  Tommies  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 
Two  hundred  thousand  tickets  for  the  lottery  !  Victoria  crosses  and 
unmarked  graves,  scorching  months  to  guard  a  bridge  by  a  dry  river 
bed,  or  days  and  nights  by  the  throttle  of  a  crazy,  overworked  engine 
on  a  road  with  few  signal  lights,  and  many  a  lifted  rail — to  die  to  the 
high-tension-wire  ping  of  a  .303,  to  the  roaring  screech  of  a  96-pounder, 
or  quietly  by  pestilence.  Two  hundred  thousand  tickets  for  the 
lottery  ! 

But  a  train  of  rather  morbid  speculation  will  be  speedily  replaced 
by  a  distinct  sensation  of  comradeship  in  the  presence  of  these  men  ; 
not  that  you  know  a  single  face,  but  those  brass-lettered  names 
on  their  shoulders  have  been  household  words  to  you  for  years  !  Of 
our  historic  regiments,  I  even  think  (as  Mr.  Fitchett  has  said  of  the 
names  of  Nelson's  ships)  there  is  a  sonority  of  sound  and  a  nobility 
of  association  in  their  very  names  that  is  almost  Homeric.  Tommy 
Atkins  may  be  dusty  and  untidy,  his  boots  over  at  the  heel,  and  his 
puttees  hanging  in  unlovely  rolls,  he  may  have  material  upon  his 
jacket  that  suggests  rations, — but  on  the  left  side  of  his  kharkee 
helmet  he  has  a  little  square  patch  that  once  was  scarlet,  whereon  is 
worked  in  white  one  of  the  names  to  conjure  with — "  The  Buffs,'^ 
"  Seaforths,"  "  Connaught."  You,  Tommy  of  the  careless  air,  can  it 
be  that  you  forget  that  it  was  your  regiment  whose  mess  table  (the 
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glory  of  the   fabled   "  White   Hussars/')   bore,  one   night,  nine   dead 
officers  ? 

And  Jock,  is  it  nothing  to  you  that  one  who  fell  in  the  "  thin,  red 
line,"  bequeathed  you  his  regimental  number  ?  Even  you,  yourself, 
were  at  Magersfontein.  "  There  goes  the  man,"  said  the  Florentines, 
"  who  was  in  Hell  !"  and  when  I  have  seen  a  man  of  Magersfontein,  I 
have  often  thought  as  they.  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
intimately  a  young  subaltern  in  a  Scotch  regiment,  whose  modest 
gentleness  indicated  a  fitness  rather  for  the  occupations  of  peace  than 
of  war,  and  who  often  spoke  frankly  of  his  feeling  of  physical 
fear  under  fire  ;  yet,  by  careful  and  insistent  questioning  I  was  able 
to  elicit  that,  after  the  first  retreat  from  the  Boer  fire,  on  that  fatal 
morning,  he  had  returned  to  the  firing-line  with  twenty-five  men,  of 
whom  in  the  late  afternoon  he  had  brought  back  three.  We  are  a 
younger  nation  than  they,  and  we  are  apt  to  talk  more  of  our  battles, 
for  they  are  comparatively  new  things  to  us  ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  it  is  a 
little  graceful  affectation  upon  their  part,  but  during  a  sojourn  of  two 
weeks  in  the  mess  of  a  regiment  that,  at  Colenso  and  Pieter's  Hill  had 
dropped  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  I  scarcely  ever  heard  the  subject 
mentioned. 

After  a  few  days  in  Capetown,  the  battery  to  which  I  belonged 
was  moved  up  country  ;  as  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  yards,  our 
exuberant  feelings  broke  forth  in  the  strains  of  "All  I  want  is  a  little 
bit  off  the  top  !"  A  Tommy  stood  by,  with  a  quizzical  expression  on 
his  face.  "A  little  bit  off  the  top  !"  quoth  he.  "  Gawd  !  You'll  get  it  ! 
I've  been  there,  an'  I  know  !"  On  the  train  was  a  jolly  little  field 
officer  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  whose  "  breastful  of  ribbons  "  spoke 
of  more  than  one  campaign  ;  his  keen  enjoyment  of  the  first  signs  of 
the  ravages  of  warfare  was  very  amusing.  "  Oh,  I  say  !  Look  at  this  ! 
This  is  war — bloody  war  /"  he  would  shout  in  almost  childlike 
enthusiasm.  In  not  many  weeks,  while  we  sweated  through  the 
Karroo  desert,  to  a  running  accompaniment  of  heat,  sand,  hunger  and 
thirst,  we  perceived  that  both  Tommy  and  the  Major  had  spoken  true 
things.  Brown,  scummy  water  (to  be  drunk  while  holding  the  breath, 
for  obvious  reasons),  wheat  crushed  on  flat  stones,  and  made  into  salt- 
less  flapjacks  {without  fat),  three  months  of  boiled  mutton,  boiled  two 
hours  after  killing — it  takes  a  woman  to  appreciate  that  fact ;  a  man 
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does  not — heat,  sand  goat-manure  fires — all  these  and  more  did  the 
Karroo  desert  shower  upon  us. 

Yet,  though  the  Karroo  suggests  horrible  thirst  and  horrible 
hunger,  it  brings  back  many  an  interesting  even  pleasant,  recollec- 
tion. The  mirage  of  the  African  desert  we  often  saw  ;  it  is  a  strange 
shimmering  light,  far  off  toward  the  horizon,  which  resembles  a  huge 
lake.  It  is  apparently  bounded  by  the  desert  upon  all  sides,  and  must 
easily  have  deceived  the  eye  of  one  who  had  not  an  ordnance  map 
to  give  it  the  lie.  The  desert  grows  no  grass  ;  a  few  feet  apart  spring 
the  woody,  heather-like  karroo  bushes,  interspersed  with  a  heavy- 
branched,  succulent  shrub,  of  bitter  taste,  which  I  have  never  seen  any 
animal  touch  ;  save  these,  all  is  sand,  over  which  dart  innumerable 
little  brown  lizards  ;  where  the  ground  is  rocky,  a  small  scorpion  is 
fairly  abundant,  whose  bite,  while  not  fatal  to  man,  is  extremely 
venomous.  A  few  puff-adders,  a  "  black  mambra,"  and  an  occasional 
crocodile  fairly  complete  the  reptiles  that  it  was  our  lot  to  meet.  The 
last  named  we  never  saw  until  we  reached  the  Crocodile  River  in  the 
far  North-east  Transvaal.  The  puff-adder  is,  however,  more  widely 
met  with  ;  and  I  remember  seeing  one  of  our  men,  one  morning,  shake 
a  fine  one  out  of  the  blankets  in  which  he  had  slept.  The  jackals 
and  hyenas  would  often  howl  near  the  camp  at  night,  but  always  kept 
a  respectful  distance. 

Strange  to  our  eyes,  too,  were  the  locust  storms,  shrouding  evei-y- 
thing  on  the  horizon,  and  even  in  broad  sunlight  casting  a  very 
appreciable  shade  ;  the  low  whirr  of  their  wings  on  every  side  is  an 
indescribable  note.  With  evening,  the  desert  seems,  if  possible, 
more  silent  than  by  day  ;  the  stars  come  out  with  beautiful  clearness, 
but  the  geography  of  the  southern  heavens  has  fewer  landmarks  than 
our  own  ;  the  Southern  Cross,  whose  fourth  star  is  rather  faint,  is  a 
very  striking  constellation  ;  but  the  "  Devil's  Inkpots,"  or  Magellan's 
Islands,  (black  gaps  in  the  Milky  Way),  stand  out  most  distinctly. 
Long  before  daylight  the  camp  is  astir,  and  the  horses  fed,  and  by  the 
first  show  of  dawn,  the  battery  is  "  hooked  in,"  and  ready  to  march. 
Pipes  are  lit  at  the  embers  of  the  cook-fire,  and  another  march  into  the 
long  African  sunlight  is  begun.  These  hours  of  the  morning,  at  day- 
break, make  one  glad  of  life,  and  a  thousand  bits  of  light  and  shade, 
of  plain  or  kopje,  recall,  by  glorious  contrast,  days  when  one  dwelt  in 
cities  and  knew  not  if  the  sun  shone  by  day,  or  the  moon  by  night. 
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^*'  Isn't  it  glorious — "  said  one  appreciative  Englishman,  "  to  be  alive  ; 
and— (with  gusto)— one's  third  pipe  after  breakfast  !"  Lord  Tenny- 
son is  said  to  have  declared  for  his  first  pipe,  but  it  takes  your  true 
sybarite  to  draw  the  fine  distinctions  of  the  third. 

There  was  nothing  more  interesting  in  all  the  war  than  the  rail- 
roading, which  was  distinctly  novel  ;  through  Cape  Colony  runs  the 
Cape  Government  Railway,  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  the  Orange 
Free  State  Railway,  and  in  the  Transvaal  that  iniquitous  line  known 
as  the  "  Nederlandsche  Zud-Afrikansche  Spoorwegen  Maatschappij." 
The  two  former  are  part  of  the  same  system,  and  all  are  narrow-gauge 
single  line  routes.  Up  to  Pretoria,  a  thousand  odd  miles,  the  roads 
were  partly  run  by  the  company's  employees,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Imperial  Government  railway  staff — and  run  to  a  nicety.  When 
Lord  Roberts's  army  lay  at  Bloemfontein,  it  required  two  full  trains 
north,  daily,  to  feed  it,  and  the  line  was  under  orders  to  send  up  fifty 
days'  stores  as  a  reserve.  It  was  done.  If  the  reader  has  ever  been 
General  Manager  of  a  single  track,  frequently  cut,  overworked,  under- 
rolling-stocked  line,  he  may  understand  how  it  was  done,  but  not 
otherwise.  But  the  true  comedy  began  when  the  railway  (with  the 
name)  from  Pretoria  to  Lorengo  Marques  was  seized,  mile  by  mile, 
operated  from  station  to  station,  with  the  Boers  withdrawing  engines 
and  cars  mile  by  mile  as  they  retreated.  The  battery  to  which  I 
belonged  was  part  of  the  force  which  first  occupied  the  eastern  part 
of  the  line,  so  that  we  had  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  the  procedure. 
As  every  important  station  was  occupied,  a  few  burnt  cars,  left  with 
only  the  wheels  and  the  iron-work,  and  two  or  three  rusted,  burnt 
engines  would  be  found  ;  the  latter  were  invariably  "  dead,"  the 
driving-rods  carefully  removed  and  invariably  placed  in  the  coal-box — 
why  they  were  not  heaved  into  the  nearest  river  I  could  never  under- 
stand. The  engines  are  of  Dutch  make,  and  resemble  "shunters," 
in  that  they  carry  the  coal  in  the  cab,  and  the  water-tanks  on  the 
boiler  ;  and  each  engine,  as  it  has  left  the  shops,  has  been  damned 
with  the  most  outrageous  name  in  brass  plating  upon  its  side  : 
"  Wouter  Mostert,"  "  Bezuidenhout,"  "  President  Steyn,"  (to  which 
some  one  added  in  chalk,  "  Ex-")  and  others,  more  or  less  appropriate  ; 
many  of  them,  no  doubt,  commemorate  prominent  men  in  the  Republic, 
who  have,  let  us  hope,  long  since  gone  to  their  rest,  or  to  Ceylon. 
Twenty  or  thirty  trucks,  the  air-brakes  burned,  with  a  "  dead  "  engine 
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or  two  for  variety,  are  coupled  up  with  an  engine  at  each  end  ;  a  crew 
is  taken  from  the  ranks,  and  the  whole  conglomeration  makes  eighty 
or  a  hundred  miles  a  day  back  to  Pretoria,  Such  engines  !  Over- 
worked, cranky,  ill-treated,  they  have  not  been  in  the  shops  for 
months,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  for  months  to  come.  To  add  to  the 
difficulty,  a  few  miles  east  of  Machadodorp  is  a  grade  of  1  in  20,  which 
runs  through  a  tunnel,  and  is  surmounted  by  means  of  "  cog-wheel " 
engines,  with  a  third  rail  in  the  centre  of  the  track.  The  wily  enemy 
had,  of  course,  cleared  out  with  the  cog-wheel  engines,  and  until  they 
were  captured,  weeks  later,  every  train,  up  and  down,  had  to  be  split 
into  sections  of  six  cars,  and  run  with  the  ordinary  locomotives.  It 
will  be  easily  understood  (especially  by  the  aforesaid  ex-general  man- 
ager) that  a  congestion  of  traffic  will  occur  at  this  point  ;  and  since 
it  is  said  on  good  authority-,  that  "  a  mounted  corps  cannot  be  moved 
without  profanity,"  it  may  also  be  imagined  that  a  railway — in  fact, 
the  degree  of  blasphemy  required  to  run  a  railway  may  be  hinted  at, 
but  not  imagined.  No  accommodation  could  be  made  for  passengers  ; 
a  goods  train  would  be  made  up,  and  the  troops  would  scramble  upon 
the  piles  of  boxes  or  bales  of  fodder,  and  make  the  best  foothold  they 
might.  In  empty  trucks  (half  the  size  of  our  freight  cars,  and  open) 
forty  or  fifty  men  would  be  stowed  ;  or  it  might  be  ten  or  eleven 
oxen  or  horses.  A  fortunate  man  might  have  looted  an  arm-chair,  and 
could  be  seen  sitting  in  Rajah-like  state.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  saw  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit, 
to  know  that,  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  saw  Capt.  the 
Viscount  Crichton,  one  of  the  stalwart  Guardsmen  on  the  staff,  he  was 
sitting  on  the  floor  of  a  very  dirty  coal-truck,  eating  a  meal  which 
could  be  deservedly  classed  as  "  humble."  I  have  even  seen  a  soldier 
strumming  triumphant  airs  upon  a  piano,  which  was  being  carried 
down  the  line.  May  I  digress  to  relate  that,  on  one  occasion,  I  met 
a  wagon,  belonging  to  an  Australian  mounted  corps,  upon  which  was 
a  melodeon  ?  Taking  occasion  to  remark  to  the  Major,  whose  booty 
it  was,  that  it  was  rather  a  useless  article,  and  that  he  could  put  it 
to  no  good  purpose,  he  seemed  rather  offended.  "  Can't  we  ?"  said 
he.     "We're  going  to  present  it  to  a  mission  chapel,  by  G — !!" 

To  return  to  the  railway,  it  may  be  said  that  finally,  at  the  eastern 
end,  thirteen  miles  of  rolling-stock  was  captured,  which  took  weeks 
to  forward  to  Pretoria  ;   and  this  amount  of  material  was  in  addition 
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to  much  that  had  been  destroyed.  At  one  place  I  saw  that  two  full 
trains,  engines  and  cars,  had  been  sent  down  an  inclined  switch  at 
speed  and  pitched  headlong  over  the  blind  end  in  order  that  it  might 
be  of  no  use  to  the  "  rooineks"  ;  it  is  needless  to  add  that  it  was  of  no 
use.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  heroism  of  the  brave 
men  who  took  service  on  that  railway.  Were  such  a  train  as  that 
to  be  run  out  of  Bonaventure  Station  to-morrow,  could  an  engineer 
be  tempted  by  quadruple  pay  to  do  it  ?  Not  if  he  were  wise  !  But 
Tommy  had  fired  for  six  months,  some  years  ago,  on  the  L.  &  N.W,,  or 
the  Caledonian,  and  knows  a  little  what  the  inside  of  a  cab  looks  like, 
and  prosaically,  and  not  looking  at  all  like  a  hero,  he  climbs  on  the 
little  Dutch  locomotive,  and  for  two  shillings  extra  per  day,  pulls 
fifteen  unbraked  and  unoiled  cars  to  the  next  station,  or  it  may  be  to 
glory  !  , 

Did  space  permit,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  our  personal  experi- 
ences (not  that  they  were  very  extended  !)  with  Lord  Roberts,  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  some  of  the  other  chiefs  who  have  held  so  prominent 
a  place  in  public  attention.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes'  chat  with 
Rudyard  Kipling  at  Capetown,  we  had,  at  first  hand,  some  of  that 
directness  which  characterizes  his  books.  "  They'll  ship  you  up  to 
De  Aar,  and  you'll  sit  down  in  the  sand,  and  find  it  hell — just  hell  !" 
In  the  Transvaal,  for  some  months,  we  belonged  to  the  division  com- 
manded by  Lieut.-Gen.  Ian  Hamilton  (known  among  his  inferiors  by 
the  distinguishing  title  of  "  Johnny  "  Hamilton);  he  is  an  ideal  soldier, 
whose  clear-cut,  thoroughbred  features  speak  the  man  of  culture,  even 
the  poet,  as  distinctly  as  his  lame  left  arm  (wounded  at  Majuba  Hill) 
tells  of  the  man  of  many  campaigns.  Even  in  this  war  (at  Lady- 
smith)  he  has  been  in  actual  hand  to  hand  fight,  in  which,  Conan  Doyle 
records,  he  fired  his  revolver  at  Commandant  What's-his-name  "  and 
missed  Mm."  However,  a  general  of  division  is  not  chosen  for  his 
revolver  practice. 

There  is  a  charm  in  working  in  a  large  division — that  is,  to  the 
novice — begotten  of  a  hundred  picturesque  scenes,  whether  it  be  the 
panorama-like  effects  of  thousands  of  troops,  and  miles  of  transport, 
or  the  cook-fires,  that  by  night,  blink  and  flare  on  the  hills,  like  a  huge 
mushroom  city.  The  charm,  to  the  old  soldier,  is  that  the  marches 
are  shorter  than  in  a  "  flying  column,"  and  the  rations  are  apt  to  be 
more  regular.      "  There  is  one  thing  I  can  do,"  said  Gen.  Hamilton, 
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"  I  can  publish  a  daily  paper  !''  The  newspaper  consisted  of  a  stylo- 
graphic  copy  of  divisional  orders,  which  would  be  distributed,  one 
copy  to  each  corps,  shortly  after  the  halt  each  evening.  It  contained 
information  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  orders  for  the  following 
day,  any  outer  world  news  that  had  filtered  through  by  wire  or  helio, 
and  a  word,  it  might  be,  of  commendation  or  comment  upon  some 
movement  ;  often,  too,  the  cable  news  would  contain  the  betting  odds 
on  some  sporting  event,  side  by  side  with  the  facts  of  world-wide 
importance,  all  ground  exceedingly  small.  When  Gen.  Hamilton's 
force  in  its  "  Kabul  to  Kandahar  "  march  through  the  mountains  to 
Lydenburg,  had  relieved  Gen.  Buller  from  his  tight  corner  above 
Machadodorp,  and  we  at  last  stood  upon  a  kind  of  Transvaal  Pisgah, 
I  can  well  recall  the  thrill  of  pride  we  felt  as  Gen.  Buller's  heliograph, 
winking  across  the  dusk,  was  translated,  "  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  grand  advance  !'' — a  fact  which  was  duly  chronicled  in  the  "  even- 
ing paper."  Items  of  more  practical  interest,  however,  are  occa- 
sionally seen,  "  On  and  after  the  15th  inst.,  the  biscuit  ration  will  be 
reduced  one-third." 

Then  the  pinch  of  poverty  is  felt,  and  tempers  grow  short  in  a 
direct  ratio— but  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  one  should  dwell  upon  his 
particular  knowledge  of  the  terrible  side  of  war.  No  day  passes  that 
mortality  does  not  stare  the  campaigner  in  the  face,  if  only  by  the 
feet  that  project  from  the  passing  ambulance,  by  the  dead  horse  that 
obtrudes  his  stiff  legs  upon  the  near  horizon,  or  the  homely  bullock 
that  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  cast  off  where  he  fell,  to  await  his 
death.  Empire  consists  not  only  in  Courts  and  Parliaments,  in 
brotherly  speech  of  nations  across  seas,  in  diplomatic  oaths  of  alli- 
ance, but  in  poor  cattle  that  drag  their  heavy  wagons  in  pathetic 
silence  until  they  die  in  the  yoke,  and  gallant  horses  that  bear  the 
labour  and  heat  of  the  day,  in  a  struggle  that  was  none  of  their  making, 
for  glory  that  cannot  appeal  to  them,  until  they,  too,  get  honourable 
discharge  from  the  service  of  the  King.  The  marks  of  the  Empire 
are  everywhere  ;  on  the  base  of  that  cartridge  you  picked  up  a  moment 
since,  on  the  sides  of  those  boxes  of  hard-tack,  on  the  broken  wheel  by 
the  roadside,  or  on  the  hoof  of  that  skeleton  that  lies  offensively  in 
your  path.  In  the  field  there  are  a  thousand  things  that  speak  of  the 
cost  of  war,  the  cost  in  lives,  human  and  other,  the  cost  in  treasure  ; 
but  there  is  an  echo,  even  at  home,  in  the  rows  of  boyish  faces,  that 
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appear  week  after  week,  in  the  illustrated  magazines,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "killed  at — ,"  or  "died  of  wounds," — in  sickening  regularity, 
that  speak  of  gaps  in  the  stately  homes  of  England,  and,  by  inference, 
of  other  gaps,  tenfold,  in  her  cottages. 

One  day,  as  we  rode  into  Bloemfontein,  we  met  at  the  church- 
yard gate  the  funeral  of  Lord  Kensington,  a  Captain  in  the  Life 
Guards, — ^the  coffin  draped  with  the  Jack,  a  firing  party,  half  a  regi- 
ment, the  band  playing  the  "  Dead  March," — and,  beside  it,  (halted 
to  allow  its  precedence)  the  burying  party  of  a  Tommy,  thirteen  rank 
and  file,  the  body  sewn  up  in  his  blanket ;  this  was  the  last  class 
distinction  that  would  be  made,  and  in  a  few  moments,  there  would 
be  but  two  soldiers,  dead  in  a  common  cause.  The  same  evening,  I 
attended  service  in  the  Cathedral  ;  everything  seemed  exactly  as  it 
would  be  at  home,  save  for  the  kharkee-coated  men  who  filled  the 
church, — not  entirely  "valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust";  there  was 
a  strange  appropriateness  that  one  of  the  hymns  should  be 

"  Conquering  kings  their  titles  take 
From  the  foes  they  captive  make," 

for,  stretching  over  the  hill  from  the  south  wall  in  long  dark  rows, 
lay  two  thousand  graves,  where  men  slept  that  King  Death  had  led 
captive,  who  were  done  with  kingdoms  and  republics  ;  men  whose 
message  goes  to  the  Empire,  by  the  voice  of  a  new  colony  that  they 
have  won  by  blood, — "  O  stranger,  go  thou  and  tell  our  people  that 
we  are  lying  here,  having  obeyed  their  words." 

JOKN"   McCrAE. 
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"  He  !    'Poleon,  slack-la,  vite  !" 

You  may  liear  this  almost  every  day  on  any  of  the  numerous 
canals  that  line  the  river-side  between  Montreal  and  Prescott ;  and 
the  ropes  are  gradually  slackened  as  the  barge  is  moored  to  a  wharf, 
or  slowly  settles  down  or  rises  with  the  changing  level  of  the  waters 
of  the  locks. 

The  life  of  a  barge-man,  though  hardly  to  be  envied  has  never- 
theless something  about  it  interesting  and  attractive  to  those  whose 
pleasure  or  whose  business  scarcely  ever  leads  them  to  form  any 
acquaintance  with  that  part  of  society  which  spends  half  its  years 
on  the  canals.  It  may  be  the  novelty  of  the  experience  or  it  may  be 
the  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  bright  sunlight,  combined  with  a  satis- 
fying consciousness  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  "  eat, 
drink  and  be  merry,"  that  makes  a  two  weeks'  trip  on  a  barge  a  most 
agreeable  way  of  passing  a  part  of  one's  summer  vacation. 

Barge  life,  healthy  though  it  certainly  is,  would  become  mono- 
tonous if  indulged  in  for  a  longer  period  ;  and  it  is  only  habit  com- 
bined with  a  constitutional  narrowness  of  outlook  due  to  generations 
of  limited  education,  that  keeps  many  a  barge-man  from  seeking 
occupation  elsewhere.  The  water  has  a  certain  attraction  and  fascina- 
tion for  him,  and  in  spring-time  even  bilge- water — the  "  saeva  meph- 
itis "  of  Coleridge — seems  to  have  an  attractive  odour  and  one  full  of 
memories  of  past  experience,  and  of  years  and  years  of  barge  life. 
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even  though  there  may  be  an  underlying  suggestion  of  leaks  and 
weary  hours  of  pumping,  of  heavy  cargoes  and  treacherous  storms. 

The  canal  life  of  a  barge-man  begins  in  April.  Since  the  close 
of  navigation,  during  the  late  autumn  and  winter,  he  and  his  family 
have  been  living  at  one  of  the  numerous  little  villages  that  dot  the 
banks  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  and  make  our  Canadian  atlas  like  a 
Calendar  of  Saints.  But  now,  with  the  first  spring  breeze,  and  as 
soon  as  the  ice  is  melted,  he  shuts  up  his  house  or  rents  it  to  a  family 
from  the  city  for  the  summer,  and  then  transfers  his  family  and  a  few 
necessary  articles  of  clothing  to  the  barge-cabin  that  is  to  be  his 
home  for  the  next  six  months. 

One  hardly  realizes  to  how  small  a  number  the  necessaries  of  life 
can  be  reduced,  until  he  has  examined  the  cabin  of  a  barge.  Sunday 
clothes  and  such  luxuries  are  all  left  at  home,  and  usefulness,  regu- 
lated by  necessity,  becomes  the  standard,  not  only  in  apparel,  but  in 
the  culinary  and  other  domestic  arrangements.  For  the  cook,  who 
is  the  captain's  wife  usually,  carries  as  little  as  possible  with  her,  as 
the  facilities  for  keeping  food  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  she 
relies  upon  her  ability  to  get  fresh  provisions  at  the  nearest  village. 
This  barge-trade  forms  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  receipts  of  the 
river-side  butcher,  backer  and  grocer,  though  one  man  often  combines 
all  three  vocations.  Sometimes,  where  the  barge  has  stopped  for  an 
hour  or  two,  the  captain  goes  to  village  and  returns  with  fresh  meat, 
butter,  eggs  or  milk  ;  sometimes  the  grocer  himself  appears  with  those 
articles  that  long  experience  has  taught  him  to  know  are  needed  ; 
now  and  then  an  old  man  comes  along  with  a  basket  of  vegetables, 
and  then  "  la  femme  "  has  an  opportunity  to  indulge  in  a  dearly  loved 
haggle,  and  generally  comes  off  triumphant,  though  her  triumph  is 
scarcely  due  to  the  chivalry  of  her  opponent.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little 
country  boy,  with  brown  legs  and  straw  hat  as  weather-beaten  as  his 
legs,  who  comes  along  with  a  tin  full  of  berries  fresh  from  the  fields, 
and  goes  home  with  a  lighter  pail  and  heart,  but  with  a  heavier 
pocket,  as  he  proudly  jingles  his  sous. 

They  know  how  to  cook,  too,  on  a  barge,  and  a  healthy  French- 
Canadian  bargeman's  appetite  is  a  thing  more  to  be  wondered  at  than 
despised.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  food  consumed  is  often  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  dishes  at  the  disposal  of  the 
cook.      Instead  of  having  a  superfluity  of  china  and  glassware,  with 
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food  in  inverse  ratio,  as  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  some  of  our 
hotels,  on  a  barge  the  same  dish  has  to  do  duty  for  two  or  three  kinds 
of  food.  Tablecloth  and  napkins  are  luxuries — unnecessary  and 
inconvenient.  The  oilcloth  covering  of  the  table  serves  all  purposes  ; 
it  is  easily  cleaned,  is  practically  permanent,  and,  moreover,  is  good 
form  for  all  occasions. 

The  tea  and  coffee-pot  are  continually  on  the  small  stove  in  the 
corner,  but  the  tea  and  coffee  are  not  for  the  fastidious  epicure.  In 
fact,  it  requires  special  training  to  appreciate  their  flavours,  for  they 
possess  a  certain  evasive  quality,  and  one  entirely  peculiar  to  barge 
tea  and  coffee.  But,  nevertheless,  they  serve  their  purpose,  for  it  is 
something  hot  that  the  bargeman  wants  when  he  comes  into  the  cabin 
after  having  been  out  half  the  night  in  a  penetrating  drizzly  rain,  or 
is  chilled  through  and  through  by  the  cold  wind  that  will  make  its 
way  into  the  wheel-house  in  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  captain  with 
his  spare  boards  and  odd  panes  of  glass  in  patching  up  the  chinks  in 
wall  and  windows. 

But  down  in  the  cabin  all  is  snug  and  warm  and  bright.  The 
old  "  grandmere  "  sits  in  the  rocking  chair,  musing,  half-asleep  in  the 
corner  with  her  spectacles  pushed  up  on  her  wrinkled  forehead,  and 
her  wrinkled  bony  hands  folded  on  her  lap,  where  her  knitting  has  lain 
neglected  while  the  busy  little  clock  has  ticked  away  half  an  hour  or 
more.  On  the  table  an  exciting  game  of  checkers  is  in  progress 
between  the  children,  while  every  now  and  then  their  mother  lays 
down  her  week-old  newspaper  to  restrain  their  noise,  or  to  put  some 
more  water  in  the  kettle,  or  to  turn  down  the  wick  of  a  lamp  that  is 
smoking.  By-and-by  even  checkers  cease  to  be  interesting,  and 
'Poleon  and  Therese  disappear  into  the  darkness  of  their  tiny  bunks  ; 
the  old  grandmother  slowly  opens  her  eyes,  glances  almost  furtively 
from  the  captain's  wife  to  the  clock,  and  then  she  too  goes  to  bed, 
while  the  kettle  keeps  up  its  tune.  The  Virgin  in  the  coloured 
picture  on  the  wall  looks  down  with  the  same  inclusive  and  pursuing 
gaze  and  with  the  same  mysterious  smile,  in  spite  of  the  bleeding 
heart  that  occupies  so  large  a  space  upon  her  sky-blue  robe. 

But  the  bargeman's  life  is  not  all  peace  and  quiet,  and  many  is 
the  night  he  spends  in  anxious  watch  on  deck,  for  someone  has  to 
steer  all  the  time  ;  and  he  has  to  see,  perhaps,  that  a  well-worn  tow- 
rope  does  not  slip  or  become  dangerously  frayed.      The  pumps,  too, 
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require  looking  after,  especially  when  the  barge  is  loaded,  for  when 
the  line  indicates  four  or  five  inches,  the  pumps  are  manned  until  the 
water  is  reduced.  Sometimes  when  the  leak  is  a  bad  one,  and  the 
barge  is  making  water  fast,  the  pumps  are  kept  going  day  and  night, 
with  intervals  of  an  hour  or  so  for  the  men  to  sleep  and  rest.  If, 
however,  the  leak  is  slight,  and  the  barge  in  a  canal,  it  can  usually 
be  stopped  temporarily  by  letting  the  barge  scrape  on  the  clayey 
bottom  and  thus  plugging  up  the  crack.  Before  the  next  trip  the 
barge  is  put  in  dry-dock  and  the  leak  is  permanently  mended. 

Occasionally  the  barges  are  caught  out  on  the  Lakes  in  a  squall, 
and  then,  especially  if  the  barge  be  loaded,  the  bargeman's  life  is  no 
sinecure.  The  waves  dash  over  the  deck  and  frequently  wash  away 
a  deck-load  of  coal.  It  takes  two  men  to  hold  the  wheel,  and  if  they 
once  let  go  their  grip,  they  can  regain  it  only  at  the  risk  of  breaking 
an  arm,  so  great  is  the  force  of  the  waves  against  the  rudder. 

In  the  cabin  things  are  no  better  ;  nothing  that  can  possibly  be 
moved  is  safe.  The  small  supply  of  china  is  broken  ;  chairs  are 
knocked  over  and  roll  around  the  floor  ;  the  table  slides  from  one  side 
of  the  cabin  to  the  other  ;  and  even  the  stove  has  been  known  to  leave 
its  place  and  roll  over,  leaving  behind  it  a  trail  of  soup  and  burning 
coals,  and  nearly  setting  fire  to  the  cabin. 

That,  however,  may  be  considered  as  an  exceptional  case,  as  the 
barges  are  usually  kept  in  port  when  there  is  prospect  of  bad  weather 
or  when  a  heavy  sea  is  running,  and  the  least  possible  risk  is  always 
taken. 

Usually  all  is  plain  sailing,  and  the  daily  routine  of  work  goes 
on  with  slight  interruption  and  with  a  variation  due  only  to  change 
of  locality.  The  day  passes  quietly,  the  captain  and  mate  taking 
turns  at  the  wheel,  and  when  not  thus  occupied,  they  pass  their  time 
in  doing  odd  jobs  about  the  barge,  splice  ropes,  or  cut  and  carve  away 
at  a  piece  of  wood,  making  a  doll  for  the  barge  baby.  A  barge  has 
usually  two  or  three  youngsters  climbing  around  it  in  a  way  that 
would  make  a  city  mother  shudder,  and  it  certainly  is  surprising  that 
accidents  do  not  happen  more  often.  There  seems  to  be  a  special 
Providence  that  watches  over  barge  babies.  It  is  only  those  captains 
that  have  been  in  the  business  twenty  years  or  more  that  lay  aside 
the  cradle,  and  are  bringing  up  their  sons  to  follow  in  their  father's 
footsteps,  and  their  daughters  to  be  bargemen's  wives. 
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In  the  evening  the  decks  are  washed,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness,  as  to  keep  the  boards  from  warping  and  the  tar  from 
running  ;  the  men,  with  bare  feet  and  trousers  rolled  up,  splash 
bucket  after  bucket  of  water  over  the  deck,  regardless  of  anything, 
animate  or  inanimate. 

Then  as  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  trees  on  shore  the  sound  of  a 
concertina  comes  faintly  from  another  barge,  and  the  mate  gets  out 
his  instrument  and  plays  those  peculiar  airs  that  seem  so  alike  and  yet 
are  different.  Then  one  by  one  the  sounds  die  away,  and  the  sky 
changes  from  yellow  and  gold  to  green  and  then  to  deep  blue,  and  one 
by  one  the  stars  begin  to  twinkle  and  the  cabin  lights  to  glow  and 

"  The  moon  shines  white  and  silent  on  the  mist." 

Geehaed  K.  Lomek. 
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Our  good  friend,  the  Editor  of  this  magazine,  had  some  fears  that 
it  might  suffer  by  very  reason  of  its  excellence  ;  that  it  might  be 
bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  erudition  it  contains  and  become  top- 
heavy  with  learning.  Now  this  is  as  grave  an  ailment  as  can  well 
threaten  any  publication,  for  it  acts  directly  on  the  circulation. 
Knowing  the  editor's  apprehensions  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  to 
him  that  possibly  a  hypodermic  injection  of  some  lighter  matter  near 
the  back  of  the  cover  might  be  advisable.  He  has  therefore  permitted 
us  to  variegate  this  issue  by  the  addition  of  a  Children's  Corner  for 
College  Boys  and  Girls.  For  the  insertion  of  such  a  column  we  are 
convinced  we  need  offer  no  apology  to  our  young  friends.  Even  in 
the  cultivated  mind  of  the  college  graduate, — cultivated  indeed  by 
four  years  of  diligent  rolling,  harrowing,  planting,  and  possibly 
ploughing,  at  the  hands  of  his  tutors  and  examiners, — it  is  often  found 
that  the  wheat  of  wisdom  is  not  unmixed  with  the  chaff  of  childishness. 

As  soon  then  as  we  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Children's  Corner, 
we  set  about  thinking  what  we  could  put  into  it.  We  decided  that 
the  very  best  thing  we  could  have  to  begin  with  would  be  a  lot  of 
letters  from  our  little  friends  who  have  graduated,  treating  of  some 
topic  not  too  exacting  on  the  intellect.  This  we  knew  to  be  the  usual 
method  of  eliciting  interest  in  the  Children's  Corners  of  Saturday 
journalism.  So  we  sent  them  all  a  circular  which  we  felt  sure  would 
draw  ;   we  couched  it  in  the  following  couching  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — Please  write  to  the  Editor  of  the  McGill  Children's 
Corner  and  state  your  personal  experience  of  the  value  of  a  college 
education.      Speak  freely  of  yourself,  but  don't  get  delirious  over  it. 
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Limit  yourself,  if  you  can,  to  a  thousand  words,  and  never  write  to  us 
again.  Send  five  dollars  with  your  manuscript,  and  the  Editor 
promises  to  make  use  of  it." 

The  results  obtained  from  our  circular  have  been  eminently  satis- 
factory ;  indeed  we  have  received  so  many  bright  little  letters  that 
we  are  able  to  print  only  a  small  proportion  of  them.  Here  is  our 
first  sample.  It  is  from  "  little  Charlie,"  aged  29,  a  graduate  with 
double  first  class  in  English  and  Metaphysics,  now  doing  splendidly 
in  a  position  of  great  trust  in  a  saw  mill. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Editor, — I  am  glad  you  are  asking  a  lot  of  college  boys 
to  write  to  you.  I  think  a  college  training  is  a  great  help.  I  have 
found  English  invaluable  and  use  nothing  else.      I  must  now  close." 

Here  is  another  letter  that  gave  us  especial  pleasure.  It  is  from 
"  Tiny  Teddie,"  aged  22  :— 

"  Dear  Mr.  Editor, — I  graduated  not  long  ago  and  am  only  twenty- 
two,  but  I  feel  very  old.  I  took  Archaeology  and  Sanskrit.  Our 
course  of  reading  in  Sanskrit  was  the  Vishnubuddayat,  Part  one.  Book 
one,  Page  one.  We  also  scanned  the  first  three  lines  and  examined 
the  skins  under  the  microscope.  I  don't  think  anything  could  have 
developed  my  mind  quite  in  the  way  that  Sanskrit  and  Noah's  Arch- 
geology  have.  I  owe  a  lot  to  my  teachers  and  mean  to  pay  them  back 
some  day.  Since  I  took  my  degree  I  have  got  a  job  opening  gates  at 
a  railway  crossing,  and  am  doing  well,  as  I  have  just  the  touch 
required.      When  I  get  a  little  older  I  may  get  a  job  at  a  toUgate." 

So  many  thanks  for  your  bright  little  letter,  Teddie,  and  be  sure 
not  to  let  us  hear  from  you  from  time  to  time.  You  forgot  your  five 
dollars,  careless  boy. 

Here  is  a  writer  who  signs  himself  Rev.  Willie  Weekshanks, 
aged  thirty  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Editor, — I  think  a  college  education  is  a  very  valuable 
thing,  and  I  wish  I  had  had  one  instead  of  taking  Theology.  I  liked 
my  college  life  so  much  and  I  revered  all  my  professors.  I  used  to 
take  exact  notes  of  everything  they  told  me,  exactly  as  I  remembered 
it  a  week  afterwards.      If  need  be  I  could  produce  my  notes  before 

a [Hush,  hush,  Willie,  please  don't  talk  of  anything  so  painful 

as  producing  your  notes.       Surely,  my  dear  little  boy,  we  have  had 
trouble  enough.] 

Here  is  a  letter  from  an  Honour  graduate  in  Classics  : — 
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"  Dear  Mr.  Editor, — I  took  Classics.  For  my  part  I  think  at  least 
certainly  on  the  one  hand  that  a  college  education,  especially  indeed 
Greek  develops  the  faculty  of  thinking,  writing  and  quoting;  on  the 
other  hand,  with  less  lack  of  not  saying  nothing  than  anything.  A 
man  with  a  full  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  feels  himself  a  '  pons 
asinorum,'  and  in  the  hours  of  weariness  and  discouragement  can 
always  turn  to  his  education  as  a  delightful  *  reductio  ad  absurdum.'  " 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  some  of  the  other  features  of  our  Children's 
Corner.  Not  to  be  in  anyway  behind  our  great  contemporaries  in 
journalism,  we  hasten  to  present  a  Puzzle  Competition.  It  is  con- 
structed on  the  very  latest  models.  The  puzzles  are  indeed  some- 
what difficult  and  elaborate,  but  we  confidently  invite  all  college  child- 
ren, both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  to  try  them.  Come  on,  then, 
here  is  our  first.      It  is  called.  The  Bueied  "Wokd  : — 

LAERTNOM 

There  !  try  and  guess  it !  The  letters  of  the  above  word  if  spelt  back- 
wards will  produce  the  name  of  a  Canadian  city.  Sit  down  now  and 
work  at  it  ;  if  you  don't  get  the  solution  at  once,  keep  at  it.  To  any 
McGill  graduate  or  undergraduate  sending  a  correct  solution,  accom- 
panied by  five  dollars,  we  will  forward  a  copy  of  the  McGill  Calendar. 
Our  second  puzzle.  This  is  for  some  of  our  little  mathematical 
friends.      It  is  called  a  double  acrostic  : — 

M  c  G  *  L  L. 

On  inserting  a  vowel  in  place  of  the  above  asterisk,  the  word  will 
become  the  same  word  that  was  the  word  before  the  vowel  removed 
was  removed.  Any  one  finding  the  correct  solution  will  forward  us 
three  dollars  ;  on  the  receipt  of  each  three  dollars  the  competition  is 
declared  closed, — as  far  as  that  competitor  is  concerned. 

Our  final  puzzle.  It  consists  in  a  historical  prize  competition, 
for  which  we  propose  the  following  : — 

Name  the  four  Georges,  giving  reasons,  and  sending  four  dollars. 

OUR  HOME  STUDY  CIRCLE. 

We  had  hoped  to  supplement  our  Puzzle  Department  with 
another  feature  which  is  its  invariable  accompaniment,  and  which  we 
thought  especially  appropriate  for  a  College  Magazine.      This  is  the 
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Home  Study  Circle.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  philanthropic 
developments  of  the  modern  journal.  The  admirable  facilities  for 
learning  offered  by  these  Home  Study  Circles,  with  the  gratuitous 
examination  papers  and  short  lectures  that  accompany  them,  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  estimated.  By  this  means  any  man  whose  affairs 
have  never  given  him  leisure  for  academic  instruction,  may  pick  np 
in  the  course  of,  say,  ten  years,  a  fair  knowledge  of  Persian  or  Syriac, 
enough,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  himself  easily  misunderstood.  Indeed, 
with  the  help  of  such  a  Home  Study  course,  any  intelligent  boy  or  girl 
with  a  keen  desire  to  add  something  to  his  ordinary  studies  may  very 
quickly  lose  it.  We  had  therefore  begun  to  prepare  a  short  Home 
Study  Course  in  higher  German  philosophy.  Our  aim  was  to  come  to 
the  help  of  people  who  were  anxious  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
ideas  of  some  of  the  great  German  thinkers,  (Kant,  Schopenhauer, 
Pilsener  Lager,  Wiener  Schnitzel,  etc.,  etc.,)  and  yet  who  were  unable 
to  get  a  knowledge  of  these  ideas  either  from  their  writings  or  from 
the  criticisms  on  them,  or  through  prayer  for  direct  intervention. 
Unfortunately,  difficulties  of  a  technical  nature,  which  need  not  here 
be  explained,  have  prevented  us  from  completing  our  course. 

INDOOR  GAMES. 

From  the  somewhat  heavy  subject  that  we  treated  in  our  last 
paragraph  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  present  to  our  readers  a  sample 
of  one  of  the  new  "  Indoor  Games  for  College  Students  "  that  we  hope 
soon  to  give  to  the  world.      It  is  called 

I^'D00E  Football,  oe  Football  without  a  Ball. — In  this  game  any 
number  of  players  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  seat  themselves  in  a  heap  on 
any  one  player,  usually  the  player  next  to  the  dealer.  They  then 
challenge  him  to  get  np,  while  one  player  stands  with  a  stop-watch 
in  his  hand  and  counts  forty  seconds.  Should  the  first  player  fail  to 
rise  before  forty  seconds  are  counted,  the  player  with  the  watch 
declares  him  suffocated.  This  is  called  a  "  Down  "  and  counts  one. 
The  player  who  was  the  Down  is  then  leaned  against  the  wall  ;  his 
wind  is  supposed  to  be  squeezed  out.  The  player  called  the  referee 
then  blows  a  whistle  and  the  players  select  another  player  and  score  a 
down  off  him.  While  the  player  is  supposed  to  be  down,  all  the  rest 
must  remain  seated  as  before,  and  not  rise  from  him  until  the  referee 
by  counting  forty   and   blowing  his   whistle   announces  that   in  his 
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opinion  the  other  player  is  stifled.  He  is  then  leant  against  the  wall 
beside  the  first  player.  When  the  whistle  again  blows  the  player 
nearest  the  referee,  strikes  him  behind  the  right  ear.  This  is  a 
"  Touch,"  and  counts  two. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  in  this  place  attempt  to  give  all  the  rules 
in  detail.  We  may  add,  however,  that  while  it  counts  two  to  strike 
the  referee,  to  kick  him  counts  three.  To  break  his  arm  or  leg  counts 
four,  to  kill  him  outright  is  called  Grand  Slam,  and  counts  one  game- 
There  are  so  many  interesting  things  that  we  are  most  eager  to 
insert  in  this  Children's  Corner,  that  we  fear  the  limited  space  at  our 
disposal  will  not  allow  us  to  treat  them  all.  In  the  interest,  how- 
ever, of  our  fairer  readers,  we  cannot  well  refrain  from  introducing 
one  or  two  short  extracts  from  our  new  "  College  Girls'  Cookery  Book." 

1.  Receipt  for  Latin  Paste. 

Take  one  pound  of  Bradley's  Arnold,  a  little  fluent  extract  of 
Virgil,  some  strong  stems  and  roots.  Grind  well  and  soak.  Let  the 
mixture  stand  till  it  forms  into  a  thick  paste,  which  may  be  used  for 
all  kinds  of  Latin  composition.  It  will  be  found  an  agreeable  relish 
in  quotations,  and  does  well  for  public  speeches  if  mixed  with  a  little 
ginger.  The  paste  is  admirably  suited  for  quotations  in  after  dinner 
speaking  if  well  soaked  in  alcohol. 

2.  Receipt  for  Preserved  Lectures  (Creme  de  Lecture). 

First  take  a  lecture.  Then  boil  it  down  and  remove  the  froth 
and  gas  from  it  by  constant  stirring.  Skim  it,  strain  it  through  a 
wet  towel  and  serve  hot  or  cold  according  to  the  taste  of  the  examiner. 

3.  How  to  make  Hash  of  an  Exam.  Paper  (Papier  Mache). 

Take  a  thorough  smattering  of  the  subject.  Mix  it  completely 
in  your  mind.  Spread  it  very  thinly  on  paper  and  serve  lukewarm. 
Try  to  avoid  roasting. 

We  should  have  been  delighted  to  add  a  few  extracts  from  our 
new  "  Elementary  Taxidermy  for  Students,  or  How  to  Stuff  Exam- 
iners," which  we  are  certain  would  have  made  a  pleasant  feature  of 
our  Children's  Corner.  A  few  lines  from  our  "  Carpentry  for  College 
Boys;  or  how  to  make  German  Brackets,"  would  not  have  been  amiss. 
But  we  fear  we  have  already  trespassed  too  far  on  the  Editor's 
kindness. 

Stephen  Leacock. 


THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  COLLEGE. 


Sir  William  Dawson  once  wrote  in  allusion  to  the  Convocation 
of  1888,  when  for  the  first  time  in  McGill  women  received  the  degree 
of  B. A. :  "  This  work  is  not  complete.  We  look  forward  to  a  College 
for  women,  either  a  College  of  the  University,  co-ordinate  with  McGill 
College,  or  affiliated  to  the  University.  With  the  united  staffs  of 
two  colleges,  working  in  harmony,  the  course  of  McGill,  whether  for 
men  or  women,  will  be  stronger,  more  complete  and  more  varied  than 
that  of  any  other  University  in  the  Dominion."  This  passage  indi- 
cates that,  to  a  great  extent,  the  existing  College  was  anticipated  in 
the  first  action  taken  by  the  University  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  though  little  idea  of  the  shape  it  has  actually  assumed 
could  be  entertained  before  Lord  Strathcona  expressed  his  intention 
of  founding  the  building  now  known  as  the  Royal  Victoria  College. 
The  sequence  in  the  history  of  women's  university  education  in  Mont- 
real is  apparent,  a  consistent  purpose  in  those  under  whose  auspices  it 
originated,  a  natural  development,  corresponding  to  the  increase  of 
the  need  and  demand  on  the  part  of  the  constituency.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  do  more  than  briefly  recall  the  main  events  of  the  move- 
ment. "  The  Ladies'  Educational  Association,"  formed  in  1870, 
carried  on  till  1884  (when  it  was  rendered  superfluous  by  the  next  step 
taken  in  advance)  the  work  of  securing  for  women  teaching  of  a 
University  character,  by  members  of  the  McGill  Faculties,  but  wholly 
independent  of  the  University  in  constitution.  Meanwhile,  how 
deeply  the  question  had   entered  the  mind   of  the  University  was 
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revealed  by  the  Resolution  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark  Murray,  October  25th, 
1882,  to  the  effect  that  "the  educational  advantages  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  persons,  without  distinction  of 
sex."  In  the  autumn  of  1884,  two  girls  from  the  High  School  having 
obtained  very  high  places  in  the  list  of  Associates  in  Arts,  a  deputa- 
tion of  women  Associates  appealed  to  the  Principal,  Sir  Wm.  Dawson, 
for  admission  to  the  examinations  for  degrees,  if  means  of  education 
could  be  provided.  Very  shortly  after,  the  Hon.  Donald  Smith  (Lord 
Strathcona),  came  to  the  Principal  with  the  offer  of  |50,000  towards 
the  establishment  of  Collegiate  classes  for  women.  Sir  Wm.  Dawson 
described  the  coincidence  of  this  opening  of  resources  with  the  appeal 
of  the  candidates,  as  seeming  to  him  "  to  constitute  one  of  those  rare 
opportunities  for  good ....  which  are  to  be  followed  up  with  earnest 
effort."  The  classes  for  the  first  two  years  were  at  once  organized, 
according  to  the  system  of  duplicated  lectures.  When,  in  due  time, 
the  provision  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  had  to  be  faced,  the 
method  was  not  rigidly  laid  down,  but  room  was  left  for  elasticity  in 
the  arrangement  of  classes,  whether  held  separately  or  together.  In 
the  Honour  classes,  however,  the  lectures  have  never  been  duplicated. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Women's  University  Education  in 
Montreal,  of  which  a  steadily  increasing  number  availed  themselves, 
up  to  September,  1899,  when,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  Prin- 
cipal, Dr.  Peterson,  the  building,  begun  in  1895,  first  opened  its  doors 
to  the  Warden,  three  other  Members  of  the  Staff,  and  the  three  pioneer 
resident  students,  whose  numbers  had  augmented  to  ten  by  January, 
3900. 

Lord  Strathcona  had,  some  years  previously,  contemplated  the 
institution  and  endowment  of  this  College.  It  was  intended,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  a  residential  building,  to  furnish  a  home  for  those 
women,  attracted  to  McGill  from  various  parts  of  Canada  and  lacking 
other  centre  in  Montreal.  This  constituency  already  existed.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  Royal  Victoria  College,  such  students  had  come 
from  British  Columbia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
on  the  other.  The  desideratum  of  a  home  for  them,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  which  the  fact  of  their  mental  work  and  interests  should  bo 
the  main  consideration,  was  very  evident.  It  was  also  naturally 
expected — an  expectation  which  is  being  fulfilled — that  should  a  resi- 
dential building  be  founded,  more  students  from  a  distance  would  take 
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advantage  of  the  opportunities  furnished  by  the  "  Donalda "  depart- 
ment, and  McGill  become  a  University  for  Canadian  women  in  a  sense 
hardly  possible  before.  Again,  certain  questions  of  perennial 
agitation,  in  the  matter  of  women's  education,  have  here  a  field  for 
fruitful  experiment.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  question  as  to  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  full  course,  and  of  a  modified  or  special 
course.  For,  whereas  the  Partial  students  attending  University 
classes  from  homes  in  the  city  have  probably  many  other  interests 
and  occupations  which  deflect  their  attention,  and  thus  are,  in  general, 
marked  off  from  Undergraduates  as  less  complete  students,  those  for 
whom  the  College  is  their  Montreal  home,  must  equally  with  Under- 
graduates, regard  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  whether  for  use,  or 
culture,  or  for  both  these  ends,  as  their  main  "raison  d'etre.''  Grouping 
ing  together  courses  according  to  their  ability  and  preference,  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  be  special  rather  than  partial  students,  in  a 
more  honourable  sense  than  the  term  has  otherwise  acquired,  and  so 
to  ennoble  its  significance.  The  College,  in  the  second  place,  aims  at 
making  a  considerable  difference  to  the  Day  students  of  the  Donalda 
department,  who  promise  to  be  a  body  of  constantly  growing  numbers, 
and  for  whom  there  are  schools  in  the  City,  furnishing  an  excellent 
preparation.  Here  should  be  their  intellectual  centre,  their  rooms 
for  society  meetings,  review  clubs,  study  in  intervals  between  lectures, 
besides  the  lecture  halls  in  which  all  the  lectures  of  the  first  two  years 
(exclusive  of  those  in  Science)  take  place.  These  needs  not  having 
been  contemplated  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Arts  building,  such  a 
centre  was  greatly  required,  and  those  earlier  students  who  had 
created  and  kept  vivid  the  College  social  spirit  under  the  former 
conditions,  certainly  demonstrated  its  keen  vitality. 

The  history  of  the  College,  apart  from  that  of  the  University,  has 
not  many  striking  events  to  record.  Though  actually  open  in  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  it  was,  so  to  speak,  a  body  unknown  to  the  constitution 
till  November  1st,  1900,  when  the  very  picturesque  formal  opening 
took  place.  On  that  evening.  Their  Excellencies,  the  Governor- 
General  and  Lady  Minto,  having  signified  their  willingness  to  be 
present,  Lord  Strathcona  gave  a  large  reception  in  the  College,  to  the 
University  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  was  unveiled  by  Lady  Minto,  standing  on  the  gallery  below 
the  brilliantly  illuminated  building,  in  the  sight  of  a  crowd  of  inter- 
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ested  citizens,  and  to  the  sound  of  the  National  Anthem  sung  by  the 
choir  of  the  College,  to  the  words  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  for  the 
last  time. 

As  regards  growth,  the  number  of  resident  students  is  larger  each 
session,  being  at  present  twenty-three,  as  also  that  of  women  students 
of  McGill  generally,  undergraduates  being  in  a  decided  majority. 
Including  students  conditioned  in  one  subject,  these  number  now 
sixty-seven,  whilst  the  classes  of  students  in  the  first  year  taking 
English  (the  favourite  subject  for  Occasional  students)  contain  over 
fifty.  The  fact  that  the  original  nucleus  in  the  house  was  so  small 
has  assisted  in  the  giving  of  that  atmosphere  of  home  which  has 
always  prevailed,  as  also  in  the  establishment  of  an  unwritten  custom 
and  tradition.  The  visits  of  the  revered  Founder,  when  in  the  City, 
and  his  unvarying  personal  interest,  help  to  remind  the  latest  comers 
that  their  tradition  goes  back  behind  the  institution  of  the  "  R.V.C." 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Donalda  department  in  1884.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  words  said  by  Lord  Strathcona  on  the  occasions  of  his 
visits,  have  expressed  the  large  hopes  which  he  bears  for  the  College 
as  a  factor  in  giving  Canadian  women  the  finest  intellectual  oppor- 
tunities, as  women  who  may  feel  themselves  to  be  citizens  of  no  mean 
country.  He  has  also,  at  these  times,  emphasised  his  desire  that  the 
place  should  be  a  home  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  term,  and  that  here 
should  be  conditions  under  which  high  ideals  should  be  set,  and 
nourished.  Certainly  in  external  surroundings  the  aim  of  the  house 
is  made  clear,  "  that  our  youth  may  grow  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  good 
place,  whence,  through  things  seen  and  heard,  there  may  blow  upon 
them  the  breeze  that  brings  health  to  the  mind,"  to  paraphrase  Plato. 
In  his  last  visit.  Lord  Strathcona  also  showed  by  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Alumnae,  in  the  Girls'  Club,  how 
strongly  he  felt  that  an  effort  should  go  out  from  a  Women's  College 
towards  service  of  lives  unblest. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  University  authorities  have,  on  several 
occasions,  chosen  this  building  as  the  place  for  University  functions, 
has  demonstrated  to  the  imaginations  of  students  and  public,  more 
swiftly  than  could  the  steady  routine,  and  the  pronouncements  of 
Corporation,  the  character  of  the  institution  as  a  constituent  part  of 
McGill.  Here  took  place,  February  2nd,  1901,  the  Memorial  Service 
to  the  great  Queen  Victoria,  with  whose  name  the  College  is  for  ever 
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associated.  Here  took  place  the  reception  of  Degrees  by  the  future 
King  and  Queen,  the  young  Victoria,  September  19th,  1901.  Another 
typical  event  was  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  before  the  Uniyersity  and 
the  public,  in  the  College  Assembly  Hall,  by  M.  Gaston  Deschamps,  the 
well-known  French  "  litterateur.''  The  occasion  was  expressive  of  the 
true  character  of  a  University,  which  aims  at  uniting  all  sections  of 
the  community  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  interest.  The  preponder- 
ating element  in  the  audience  was  that  of  our  French-speaking  com- 
patriots, who  came  at  the  invitation  of  the  English-Canadian 
University,  to  listen  to  a  scholar  of  old  France.  Their  own  apprecia- 
tion and  the  thanks  of  the  Royal  Victoria  College  were  expressed  to 
the  stranger  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  College,  woman-student 
of  the  University  of  France. 

In  other  ways  the  fact  is  emphasised  that  the  relation  between 
the  College  and  the  University  is  one  familiar  to  the  English  educated 
world,  though  less  known  in  this  continent,  analogous  to  that 
subsisting  between  Balliol  College  and  Oxford,  Trinity  College 
and  Cambridge, — if  we  may  compare  small  things  to  great.  These 
instances  are  mentioned  rather  than  Girton  at  Cambridge,  or  Somer- 
ville  at  Oxford,  because  these  Women's  Colleges  are  not  constituent 
parts  of  their  Universities,  nor  are  their  members  eligible  for  the 
degree.  In  other  respects  there  are  important  analogies  between  the 
character  of  the  Women's  College  in  Montreal,  and  the  larger  insti- 
tutions of  Oxford — to  speak  of  the  University  best  known  to  the 
writer.  Except  in  the  case  of  one  College  at  Oxford,  and  one  or  two 
lecturers,  the  Honour  lectures  in  Arts  at  any  College  are  thrown  open 
to  women,  and  as  it  is  unusual  for  a  woman  studying  at  Oxford  to 
confine  herself  to  a  Pass  course,  this  means  that  the  women  students 
are  in  general  attending  such  College  lectures  as  they  choose,  or  are 
advised  to  attend  by  the  tutors.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
privilege,  not  right.  Lectures  in  the  Modern  Language  School  are 
only  for  women,  there  being  at  present  no  such  school  organized  for 
the  University.  There  is  no  duplication  of  lectures  at  Oxford,  though 
that  system  has  not  yet  died  out  at  Cambridge.  As  Oxford  still,  for 
so  many,  even  in  England,  spells  prejudice,  conservatism,  rigid 
etiquette,  a  word  may  be  said  "  en  passant,"  of  the  spacious  sense  of 
freedom  felt  by  the  woman-student  who  arrives  there  to  find  the 
ancient  doors   roll  back  to   admit  her  to  the   greatest   opportunities. 
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though  not  all  the  opportunities  it  can  give,  including  the  conscious- 
ness of  stepping  into  a  very  old  inheritance,  and  to  find  this  done 
simply  and  naturally  by  means  of  that  fundamental  English  method 
of  giving  the  substance,  without  heed  to  the  form  or  name. 

The  Royal  Victoria  College  seems  thus  substantially  nearer  in 
type  to  the  Oxford  Women's  College  than  it  is  to  Barnard  College,  New 
York,  which  proposes  to  have  a  separate  Faculty,  although  the  latter 
is  a  constituent  member  of  Columbia  University,  or  to  Radcliffe 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  all  lectures  are  repeated,  and  the 
Harvard  degree  is  not  conferred. 

With  regard  to  special  subjects,  at  the  R.  V.  C,  the  only  one 
accurately  to  be  so  called,  is  Music.  To  the  Gymnastic  course  there 
is  no  exact  parallel  at  McGill  College,  but  this  is  rather  for  lack  of 
equipment  than  for  any  other  cause.  In  connection  with  the  promin- 
ence given  to  Music,  in  the  Women's  department,  there  are  grounds 
for  seeing  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  University  administration, 
of  the  immense  educative  importance  of  this  subject,  and  an  aspira- 
tion more  than  pious,  to  have  this  generally  recognized.  Such 
grounds  are  strengthened  through  the  action  lately  taken  in  securing 
for  McGill  the  superintendence  of  the  examinations  in  Canada  by  the 
Associated  Board.  The  special  appearance  of  (lovaiKij  and  yvfivaariK^ 
in  the  pages  of  the  R.V.C.  Announcement,  does  not  then  compel  the 
inference  that  there  alone  in  the  University  is  an  Athenian  culture 
to  be  found.  It  is,  however,  difficult  for  an  Undergraduate  to  add 
to  his  required  work  such  a  study  of  music  as  is  intended  in  the 
organization  of  the  course,  and  as  would  mark  the  subject  as  one  of 
University  rank,  the  kind  of  work,  for  instance,  expected  of  the 
Nettleship  Musical  and  Classical  scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Up  to  the  present  date  only  two  undergraduates  of  the  R.V.C.  have 
undertaken  the  Musical  course,  and  so  long  as  it  cannot  be  taken  as 
part  of  the  work  leading  to  the  degree,  little  more  can  be  expected. 
Partial  students,  to  the  number  of  sixty-six,  have  done  regular  work  in 
this  department,  theoretical  and  practical,  the  system  being  organ- 
ized on  acknowledged  principles  of  European  Conservatoires. 

The  existence  of  the  Royal  Victoria  College  witnesses  to  the  faith 
that  residential  life  is,  speaking  broadly,  the  best  for  the  student 
community,  that,  if  not  an  essential,  it  is  an  eminently  favourable 
means  to  the  attainment  of  some  of  the  ends  implied  in  the  idea  of  a 
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University.      Let  us  not  speak  in  any  high-flown  terms  of  University 
ideals.      We  may  not  receive  much  attention,  and  perhaps  the  com- 
munity knows  best  what  it  needs  in  its  University.       Still,  when  a 
University  has  ideals,  and  is  not  without  the  view  that  it  should  at 
least  suggest  them  to  its  constituency,  it  is  manifest  that  this  is  made 
more  possible  by  the  existence  of  Residential  Colleges  for  its  students. 
The  life  of  these  students  may  so  become  more  nearly  related  to  the 
University,  which  gives  the  basis  and  significance  of  their  presence 
there.      The  end  of  the  University  is  the  Master-End,  to  which  all  else 
in  the  institution  is  subordinated.      A  brief  term  of  years  is  carved 
out  of  the  student's  history,  during  which  he  may  taste  the  high  satis- 
faction of  living  out  an  idea.       His  days  are  arranged  on  one  plan, 
and  that  simplification  of  interests  is  secured  which  makes  less  arduous 
the  task  of  fulfilling  the  exacting  and  insistent  demands  of  any  keen 
intellectual  ambition.      There  is  no  luxury  or  enervating  influence  in 
this   self-dedication,   for   a  little  while,  to  a  single,  clear   aim.     The 
crowd  of  heterogeneous  interests  and  ends,  is  waiting  outside  the 
gates  of  College  life,  and  only  partially  kept  away  for  a  limited  time. 
It  is  not  intended  in  these  words  to  deny  that  the  career  of  steady 
mental  effort  may  be,  and  is,  pursued  by  students,  apart  from  resid- 
ence, but  only  to  point  out  that  residence  is  a  great   assistance   and 
encouragement  to  it.     As  regards  the  social  aspects  of  the  community, 
without  saying  much  of  the  intercourse  and  friendship  between  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  and  students,  which  is  of  value  to  both,  one    may 
allude  to  the  happiness  for  students  of  dwelling  together  with  those 
who  share  their  ideals  and  endeavours.       This    cannot    perhaps    be 
fully  understood  by  any  who  have  not  experienced  it.      It  is  true  that 
a  new  set  of  duties  seems  to  be  called  out  by  this  new  relation,  and 
college  life  has  its  own  peculiar  demands.      These,  however,  are  not 
irrelevant,  if  they  are  all  in  the  direction  of  creating,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  loyal  University  spirit,  on  the  other,  that  kind  of  friendship  which 
\         is  amongst  the  most  perfect  things  of  life,  the  basis  of  which  is  an 
agreement  as  to  those  objects  which  are  to  loom  as  real,  and  worth 
striving  after.      In  reference  to  the  equal  spirit  of  College,  Mrs.  Free- 
man Palmer  observes  :    "  Certainly  it  is  true  that  in  the  associations 
of  college  life,  more  than  in  any  other,  what  is  extraneous,  artificial, 
and  temporary  falls  away,  and  the  every-day  relations  of  life  and 
^fe  work  take  on  a  character  that  is  simple,  natural  and  genuine." 

I 
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Once  more,  there  is  here  more  scope  for  that  friction  of  idea  and 
opinion  on  subjects  of  study,  or  of  general  interest,  with  persons  of 
different  traditions  and  up-bringing,  which  is  an  educative  force. 
Still  it  is  not  forgotten  that  there  must  be  some  solitude  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  intellectual  life,  and  unless  this  is  so  firmly  recognized 
that  "  no  one  looks  frowningly  "  if  his  neighbour  have  thoughts  he 
does  not  share,  the  spirit  essential  to  a  true  college  is  lacking. 

H.  D.  Oakeley. 
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In  this  era  of  libraries  it  is  fitting  that  graduates  should  be  inter- 
ested in,  and  be  informed  as  to  what  is  taking  place  in  an  important 
department  of  their  University. 

During  last  year,  and  for  three  years  consecutively,  there  have 
been  added  to  the  Library  of  the  University  rather  more  than  5,000 
bound  volumes — a  rate  of  growth  which  seems  modest  when  contrasted 
with  the  acquisitions  of  other  institutions  with  which  our  Alma  Mater 
is  in  friendly  rivalry  ;  but  very  prosperous  if  compared  with  our  own 
past.  For  the  combined  increase  of  these  years  exceeds  that  of  the 
previous  five,  while  it  considerably  surpasses  the  gain  of  the  entire 
decade,  which  closed  with  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  in  1893. 
There  are  now  in  the  Library  close  upon  87,000  volumes,  or  64,000 
volumes  apart  from  the  Medical  collection.  The  additions,  too,  have 
been  of  great  intrinsic  value.  Thus,  within  four  years  there  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  most  generous  gifts,  excellent  working  collections  on 
Architecture,  on  Chemistry,  on  Mining  and  Metallurgy  ;  there  have 
been  received  the  valuable  Ribbeck  Library  of  Classics  and  Classical 
Philology  ;  the  Geological  and  Palaeontological  Library  of  Sir 
William  Dawson,  and  a  choice  collection  of  Canadian  autographs  and 
manuscripts,  and  of  works  on  Music  ;  while  the  French  and  German 
languages  and  literatures  have  both  made  considerable  gains,  and  the 
histories  have  been  augmented,  not  alone  by  several  hundred  volumes, 
but  also  by  a  unique  gift  of  some  5,000  tracts  upon  political,  social 
and  religious  subjects. 
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The  mention  of  these  prominent  features  by  no  means  implies 
that  no  growth  has  taken  place  in  other  directions.  In  nearly  every 
department  there  has  been  more  or  less  improvement,  and  the  Library 
is  perceptibly,  if  slowly,  advancing  towards  its  ideal  of  making 
Montreal  a  great  book  centre.  Far  away  as  this  ideal  still  seems,  that 
it  is  being  realized  is  shown  by  repeated  applications  received  from 
professors  of  sister  universities  and  other  scholars,  and  from  graduates 
not  resident  in  the  city,  for  books  that  they  could  not  obtain  else- 
where, as  well  as  by  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  Library  for  reference 
and  research  by  teachers  in  our  schools,  and  by  other  citizens. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  most  important  step  was  taken  in 
an  entirely  new  direction.  The  liberality  of  friends  of  the  University 
made  it  possible  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  travelling  libraries  ;  and 
within  the  past  twelve  months  boxes  of  books  have  been  sent  to  hamlets 
in  the  far  West,  by  the  sea  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  lumber  camps  in  Algoma, 
to  divisional  and  sectional  railway  points  remote  from  any  centre,  and 
to  many  towns  and  villages  nearer  home.  The  travelling  libraries 
consist  each  of  about  twenty-five  books  (from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
volumes)  carefully  chosen  and  bought  for  the  purpose.  They  are 
packed  in  special  cases,  so  constructed  as  to  serve  for  a  bookcase  if 
desired.  The  first  library  was  despatched  on  the  28th  of  January,  1901, 
and  was,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  travelling  library  in 
Canada,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  the  Government  of  British 
Columbia  had  in  operation  at  the  time.  The  regulations  provide 
that  the  books  may  be  lent  to  : — (a)  Country  Schools  ;  (&)  Public 
Libraries  ;  (c)  Reading  or  Literary  Clubs  ;  {d)  Communities  possess- 
ing no  Free  Public  Library.  A  library  may  be  retained  three  months, 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  three  dollars,  which  covers  expressage  and 
all  other  charges  except  local  cartage  and  loss  of  or  damage  to  books. 
But  a  reasonable  extension  of  time  can  generally  be  arranged  for 
without  extra  cost  to  the  borrowers. 

The  libraries  are  of  three  kinds  : — Those  for  general  reading 
consist  of  one  or  two  good  biographies  and  histories,  books  of  travel 
and  description,  a  few  good  but  non-technical  works  on  natural 
•science,  two  or  three  books  for  young  people,  a  volume  of  poetry  or  of 
essays,  with  from  six  to  eight  volumes  of  the  best  fiction.  The  selec- 
tion varies,  of  course,  with  the  particular  library.  For  instance,  the 
books   on   natural   science   may   be  replaced   by   others   treating   of 
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matters  artistic,  economic,  social  or  political,  or  of  topics  of  especial 
present  interest,  like  the  War,  or  the  situation  in  China,  while  a  volume 
of  fine  sermons,  such  as  those  of  Bishop  Brooks,  or  of  Henry 
Drummond  may  be  substituted  for  the  poetry  or  the  literary  essays. 

The  second  class  of  library  is  intended  for  young  people  and 
children  exclusively.  Especial  care  is  taken  to  have  every  book  in 
these  collections  excellent  of  its  kind.  Not  only  matter  and  literary 
style,  but  illustrations,  typography,  paper — all  are  considered  in 
making  the  selection.  Finally,  there  are  libraries  upon  special 
subjects.  Not  to  multiply  examples,  there  is  one  library  on  Canadian 
history  and  literature,  one  on  the  art,  politics  and  letters  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  one  on  the  writings  of  Tennyson,  and  of  Scott,  and 
so  on.  Many  a  graduate  who  has  hitherto  found  himself  practically 
shut  off  from  good  literature,  owing  to  the  cost  and  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it,  will  henceforth  have  occasion  to  think  with  gratitude  of 
the  founders  of  these  travelling  libraries. 

It  is  usually  easy,  even  in  very  small  places,  to  find  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  people  who  agree  at  least  in  the  wish  for  something  to  read  ; 
so  that  the  fee  for  a  library  can  be  sub-divided  until  it  becomes  almost 
inappreciable  to  the  contributors,  while  the  care  and  circulation  of 
the  books  demand  but  little  sacrifice.  Accordingly  graduates  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  books  not  merely  for  their  own  use,  but 
at  the  same  time,  for  a  reading-club  or  a  school  with  which  they  may 
be  connected,  or  for  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live. 
Simultaneously,  they  can  aid  in  bringing  the  University  into  closer 
touch  with  many  of  her  sons  and  daughters  who  long  since  bade  her 
adieu. 

The  growth  of  the  library  in  material  resources,  coupled  with 
the  broadening  of  its  field  of  usefulness,  has  made  necessary  and 
secured  for  it  an  immense  improvement,  which,  strangely  enough, 
coincided  almost  to  a  day  with  the  proffered  gift  ten  years  ago  of  the 
beautiful  building  in  which  it  is  now  housed.  On  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1891,  Mr.  Peter  Redpath,  at  the  time  Senior  Governor  of  the 
University,  wrote  to  the  Chancellor,  enclosing  plans  of  the  projected 
library,  and  proposing  to  commence  building  operations  early  in  the 
following  spring.  On  the  last  day  of  October,  1893,  the  then  Governor- 
General  declared  the  new  library  open.  By  the  close  of  1899  it  became 
evident  that  additional  space  both  for  books  and  administration  was 
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needed;  and  in  January,  1900,  came  from  Mrs.  Peter  Eedpath  the  offer 
of  the  magnificent  addition  to  the  building,  which  was  finished,  as  has 
been  said,  almost  ten  years  to  a  day  after  Mr.  Redpath's  proposal  to 
erect  the  original  building  had  been  made.  This  addition  has  taken 
the  form  of  an  extension  of  the  stack,  inasmuch  as  the  reading-rooms 
are  still  amply  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  new 
building  covering  an  area  of  about  2,300  square  feet,  and  will  accom- 
modate 150,000  or  160,000  volumes,  besides  maps  (both  in  sheets  and 
rolled)  and  newspapers. 

It  also  supplies  two  large  seminary  rooms  and  a  very  fine  room,, 
capable  of  holding  20,000  volumes,  for  the  law  library.  In  addition 
to  all  this  the  cataloguing  room  has  been  improved  and  enlarged  by 
the  erection  of  a  gallery,  and  other  parts  of  the  original  building  have 
been  altered  in  minor  ways  so  as  to  better  fit  them  for  their  purpose. 

The  new  stack  itself  is  of  the  very  latest  and  most  approved  type. 
The  building,  like  that  which  it  adjoins,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  fire- 
proof, almost  entirely  devoid  of  wood,  the  shelves  alone  excepted. 
It  has  five  storeys,  four  of  which  are  on  the  same  level  with  and  form 
a  continuation  of  those  in  the  old  four-storey  stack,  which,  however, 
possesses  no  floor  to  correspond  with  the  new  fifth  floor.  The  flooring 
is  made  of  glass  in  order  to  offer  the  least  possible  obstruction  to  light, 
and  yet  to  prevent  dust  from  sifting  through  upon  the  books  below. 
But  down  the  centre  of  each  passage  runs  an  iron  grating,  six  inches 
wide,  to  promote  free  circulation  of  air  throughout  the  building.  The 
walls  and  fireproof  ceiling  are  of  white  enamel,  so  that  they  may  be 
washed  at  any  time  ;  and  the  electric  lights  are  adjustable.  The 
shelving,  too,  which  consists  of  steel  framework  with  polished  oak 
shelves,  is  readily  adjustable.  Each  floor  contains  ten  double  rows 
of  double  presses,  fifteen  feet  long,  and  affords  almost  exactly  a  mile 
of  shelving.  The  fifth  or  lowest  storey,  being  slightly  different  from 
the  others,  is  of  somewhat  less  capacity  ;  but  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  if  the  shelves  in  the  new  stack  were  laid  end  to  end 
in  a  single  line  they  would  form  an  oak  walk  nearly  five  miles  in  length. 

No  less  attention  has  been  expended  upon  the  comfort  of  readers 
than  on  the  housing  of  books.  The  lighting  is  excellent,  the  ventilation 
good,  and  upon  each  storey  bays  so  ample  as  to  constitute  in  reality 
small  reading  rooms  furnish  every  facility  to  those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  books  upon  the  shelves  or  to  use  them  in  large  numbers. 
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Taken  together  the  old  and  new  stack  form  a  single  bnilding, 
hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  beauty  and  utility,  with  a  working  capacity 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  volumes. 

Let  us  hope  that  history  will  repeat  itself  in  the  case  of  the 
library,  and  that  with  such  splendid  provision  for  growth,  the  increase 
of  the  next  ten  years  may  again  be  twice  or  thrice  that  of  the  past, 
so  that  the  shelves  may  soon  be  filled  to  overflowing  with  works 
needful  alike  to  professors,  to  students,  to  all,  in  fact,  who  have  any 
relations  with  the  University — works,  in  the  absence  of  which, 
original  research  or  advanced  study  must  be  carried  on,  if  at  all,  at  a 

great  disadvantage. 

C.  H.  Gould. 


THE  MODEL  UNDERGRADUATE. 


The  Model  Undergraduate  is  lie  who  pays  his  fees, 

His  caution  money  and  his  fines,  thus  learning  by  degrees 

How  necessary  in  a  world  that  is  not  all  romance. 

Are  peaceful  ways  or,  failing  these,  resources  of  finance. 

He  understands  the  Calendar,  wherein  are  secrets  hid 
Concerning  the  curriculum  and  what  the  College  did 
Some  years  ago.     This  work  abstruse  he  reads  with  deep  intent 
Of   finding   things  which   clearly  mean   much   more   than  what  was 
meant. 

He  must  be  studious,  of  course,  and  carefully  avoid 
All  boarding  houses  where  he  might  by  riot  be  annoyed  ; 
To  construe  Homer,  when  next  door  Homeric  laughter  rings. 
Is  almost  as  impossible  as  when  one's  neighbour  sings. 

He  may  attend  the  theatre  perhaps  twice  in  each  term 

Including  Sports'  Night  ;   but  he  should  be  resolutely  firm, 

Nor  e'er  exceed  this  golden  mean,  for  footlights  interfere 

With  thinking  hard,  and  have  been  known  to  cost  a  man  his  year.  ' 

As  for  athletics,  much  depends  upon  the  size  of  waist. 
And  something,  too,  may  be  allowed  for  individual  taste  ; 
Football  is  indispensable.      The  Model  need  not  play. 
But  he  must  go  to  all  the  games,  at  least,  and  shout  and  pay. 

And  then  there  is  Society.      If  one  is  too  sedate. 
He's  soon  set  down  by  those  who  know  as  being  second-rate. 
Our  undergrad.  need  not  expect  to  go  to  all  the  balls. 
But  he  should  be  punctilious  and  pay  his  party  calls. 

Much  more  about  his  life  and  times  might  easily  be  said, 

But  'tis  extremely  doubtful  whether  much  more  would  be  read. 

The  Model  Undergraduate  is  that  illustrious  He 

Who  does  not  make  himself  disliked,  and  gets  a  pass  degree. 

C.  W.  Colby. 
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THE   UNDERGRADUATES*   LITERARY    SOCIETY. 

Officers. — President,  Mr.  C.  Adams  ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  M.  Jack; 
2nd  Vice-President,  Mr.  Charles  Ogden  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  S.  Johnson; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  O.  B.  McCallum  ;  Committee,  Messrs.  Macnaughton, 
Mnrphy,  Healy,  Wainwright,  and  Archibald. 

The  "  Undergraduates'  Literary  "  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
McGill  Societies,  and  must  originally  have  been  a  model  organization, 
if  one  can  believe  the  statements  of  succeeding  generations  of  Seniors, 
who  invariably  find  that  the  Society  has  distinctly  degenerated  since 
they  were  freshmen.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  it  has  certainly  under- 
gone a  more  or  less  complete  transformation  since  the  day  it  received 
its  name.  It  is  to-day  a  debating  rather  than  a  literary  society.  It 
aims  at  promoting  facility  of  speech  among  its  members  and  hopes 
through  the  medium  of  practice  and  criticism  to  enable  them  to 
express  themselves  in  public.  The  "  Literary  "  is  the  only  Pan-univer- 
sity society  which  McGill  possesses,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
among  its  members  that  a  larger  number  of  men  from  all  the  faculties 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  which  it  offers.  For  the  past 
ten  years  the  society  has  held  annual  debates  with  'Varsity  of  Toronto, 
and  this  year  Queen's  of  Kingston,  has  joined  the  union.  In  view  of 
this  fact  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  students  will  exert  themselves  to 
uphold  the  honour  of  McGill  in  this  little  advertised  but  very  import- 
ant phase  of  college  life. 

Oct.  4,  1901. — The  Undergraduates'  Literary  Society  held  its  first 
meeting  for  the  present  session  in  the  Old  Chemistry  Room.       Presi- 
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dent  Adams  was  in  the  chair.  The  first  feature  of  the  programme  was 
an  oration  by  Mr.  Plant.  His  subject  was  "  The  Royal  Tour  and  its 
significance."  Comparing  the  British  Empire  to  a  great  family,  he 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  paramount  importance  of  all  its  members 
living  in  unity.  A  result  like  this,  the  speaker  held,  would  be  pro- 
duced by  such  a  tour  as  that  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess.  The  debate 
followed.  The  subject  was,  "  Resolved  that  the  universal  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  would  tend  to  diminish  crime."  Mr.  Mac- 
naughton  was  the  leader  of  the  affirmative.  He  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  although  many  crimes,  formerly  punishable  with  death  are  now 
visited  with  lighter  penalties  still  they  have  decreased,  instead  of 
multiplying,  and  asserted  that  a  total  abolition  of  such  punishments 
would  lead  to  a  still  further  decrease  in  crime.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Irving,  who  held  that  fear  of  death  had  a  greater  deterrent  power 
than  anything  else.  Messrs.  Healy  and  Ogden  supported  the  affirm- 
ative, while  Messrs.  Jack  and  Williams  upheld  the  negative.  The 
critic  for  the  evening  was  Dr.  Cunliffe.  He  believed  that  there  was 
more  in  college  life  than  lectures  and  examinations,  and  above  all,  he 
thought  that  a  student  should  not  pass  through  his  four  years  with- 
out becoming  acquainted  with  his  fellow-students.  This  end  was  best 
accomplished  by  such  a  society  as  the  "  Literary."  Dr.  Cunliffe  gave 
his  decision  in  favour  of  the  negative.    The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

Oct.  11. — A  meeting  of  the  "  Literary  "  was  held  in  No.  3  class- 
room on  the  above  date.  It  was  suggested  that  future  meetings  should 
be  held  in  the  Molson  Hall.  Mr.  Johnson  opened  the  meeting  by  a 
speech  on  the  progress  of  literary  thought  during  the  Renaissance. 
The  debate  followed.  "  Resolved,  that  there  should  be  one  official 
language — English — in  South  Africa."  Messrs.  Plant,  Jenkins,  Munn 
and  French  spoke  on  the  affirmative,  and  were  opposed  by  Messrs. 
Cotton,  Couture,  Rabinowitz  and  Brodie.  The  affirmative  showed  how 
in  the  past  Rome  and  Athens  had  tolerated  no  dual  language,  and 
held  that  if  England  did  so  she  would  be  rearing  a  nation  within  a 
nation.  The  negative  combated  these  arguments  by  pointing  to  such 
countries  as  Austria  and  Poland.  The  meeting  gave  its  decision  in 
favour  of  the  negative.  After  a  criticism  by  Dr.  Hickson  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Oct.  18. — The  "  Literary  "  passed  an  extremely  enjoyable  evening 
at  its  usual  Friday  night  meeting.    Mr.  McCallum  read  an  essay  on 
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"  The  early  years  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company/'  in  which  he  pictured 
the  fascination  and  romance  of  the  wild  life  of  the  early  explorers. 
The  question  read,  "  Resolved,  that  the  growth  of  large  cities  is  con- 
ducive to  social  advancement."  Messrs.  Murphy  and  French  exerted 
themselves  on  behalf  of  the  affirmative.  They  held  that  as  men 
gathered  themselves  into  communities  they  improved  both  intellectu- 
ally and  socially.  Messrs.  French  and  Cole,  on  the  contrary,  contended 
that  the  quiet  and  simplicity  of  country  life  was  more  conducive  to 
social  advancement  than  the  rush  and  splendour  of  the  town.  The 
meeting  gave  its  decision  in  favour  of  the  negative.  Mr.  Leacock 
delivered  a  very  instructive  criticism  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Xov.  1. — There  was  an  unusually  good  attendance  at  the  Liter- 
ary Society  on  the  evening  of  November  the  first.  The  Secretary 
read  a  communication  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  which  the  latter 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  would  be  unable  to  address  the  Society 
this  year.  Mr.  Papineau  then  delivered  a  recitation,  which  was  very 
much  appreciated.  The  debate  was  of  a  political  nature.  "  Resolved, 
that  the  Liberal  party  deserves  the  continued  support  of  the  people." 
The  affirmative  was  supported  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Wadleigh  ;  the 
negative  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  and  Mr.  Archibald.  Mr.  Adams  pointed  out 
the  weakness  of  the  present  Conservative  party,  and  dwelt  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  under  Liberal  rule.  Mr.  Ogilvie  replied  that 
the  weakness  of  Conservatives  did  not  prove  the  strength  of  Liberals. 
Mr.  Wadleigh  followed,  and  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Archibald.  The 
meeting  gave  its  decision  in  favour  of  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Leacock, 
in  criticising  the  debate,  warned  the  speakers  to  avoid  the  style  of 
oratory  practised  by  demagogues.     The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

Nov.  8. — It  has  for  some  time  been  the  aim  of  the  Literary 
Society  to  extend  its  membership  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  and  to  make  it  in  fact  what  it  is  in  theory — a  University  Society 
The  Executive  hopes  to  accomplish  this  by  a  series  of  Interfaculty 
debates.  The  first  of  this  series  was  held  on  the  evening  of  November 
8th — the  competing  faculties  being  Law  and  Science.  The  subject  of 
debate  was,  "  Resolved,  that  the  Federal  ownership  and  control  of  the 
railways  of  Canada  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country."  Mr.  Mac- 
naughton,  Sc.  '04,  and  Mr.  Cohen,  Sc.  '03,  supported  the  affirmative, 
while  Mr.  Duff,  Law  '02,  and  Mr.  Pope,  Law  '04,  upheld  the  negative. 
The   affirmative   attempted   to  prove   that   the   present  ownership  of 
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railways  in  Canada  is  a  monopoly — a  monopoly  opposed  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  citizens.  It  was  held  that  under  state  ownership 
expense  would  be  lessened,  and  various  parts  of  the  Dominion  would 
be  better  opened  up  and  developed.  The  negative  admitted  that 
state  control  was  in  a  measure  more  desirable,  but  maintained  that 
the  effect  of  the  state  debt  on  national  ownership  would  be  formidable. 
The  negative  also  made  it  clear  that  under  the  present  conditions 
it  was  impossible  for  the  railways  to  charge  exorbitant  rates.  Dr. 
Wesley  Mills  acted  as  critic  and  judge.  He  said  that  debate  did  not 
consist  of  mere  arguments  pro  and  con,  but  that  the  manner  and 
language  of  the  speakers  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Dr.  Mills  emphasized  the  importance  of  sentiment — when  not  exag- 
gerated in  speaking.  After  a  few  remarks  on  the  speakers  individu- 
ally, Dr.  Mills  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  the  negative. 

Nov.  15. — A  meeting  of  the  "  Literary  "  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  November  15th.  President  Adams  presided,  and  Dr.  Gregor 
acted  as  critic.  After  the  usual  routine  business  had  been  disposed 
of,  Mr.  Munn  delivered  an  oration  on  the  subject  of  "  Imperial  Federa- 
tion." The  debate  followed,  the  subject  being,  "  Eesolved,  that  a 
University  education  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  business  career." 
The  affirmative  was  represented  by  Mr .  Troop  and  Mr.  Jenkins, 
the  negative  by  Mr.  Jack  and  Mr.  Gushing.  The  affirmative  considered 
that  as  a  university  course  brought  out  broad-mindedness  and  patriot- 
ism, it  should  form  a  part  of  every  business  man's  training.  The  nega- 
tive shewed  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  university  life  accustomed  a  man 
to  habits  of  thought  and  life  which  are  incompatible  with  a  business 
career.  Dr.  Gregor  then  delivered  his  criticism  .He  pointed  out  that 
the  subject  was  ambiguous  and  shewed  that  this  rather  weakened  the 
debate. 
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Officers — President,  Miss  Irving  ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Wisdom  ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Mackenzie  ;  Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss  M.  Pearson  ;  Committee,  Miss  G.  Smith,  Miss  Wales,  Miss 
Wilson. 
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The  Delta  Sigma  Society,  since  its  foundation  in  1885,  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  literary  and  social  life  of  the  women 
students  of  McGill,  and  has  grown  steadily  in  numbers  and  popularity 
since  that  time.  It  is  now  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  representa- 
tive of  our  student  societies,  including  as  it  does,  all  the  Donalda 
undergraduates,  and  many  of  the  partials.  Its  aims  are  general 
rather  than  purely  literary  ;  it  is  a  source  of  relaxation  as  well  as  of 
healthy  mental  exercise  ;  it  entertains  and  instructs.  The  pro- 
grammes include  music,  discussions  and  essays  on  literary  subjects, 
and  debates  on  topics  of  universal  interest.  By  encouraging  the 
latter,  we  seek  to  direct  into  logical  channels  our  undeniable  gift  of 
ready  speech,  and  to  develop  that  quickness  of  thought  which  is  of  such 
immediate  value  and  such  lasting  benefit  to  a  college  girl.  The  social 
side,  too,  is  considered  in  this  Society.  *  Here  the  girls  of  the  first  and 
second  years,  whose  classes  are  almost  entirely  in  the  Eoyal  Victoria 
College,  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  those  of  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  who  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  other  buildings.  Under  the 
present  conditions,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance 
of  anything  which  gives  common  ground  to  all  the  four  years,  and 
helps  to  create  a  feeling  of  unity  and  good  fellowship. 

The  Delta  Sigma  Society  held  its  first  meeting  for  the  year  1901-02 
in  the  Common  Room  of  the  Royal  Victoria  College  on  Monday, 
October  14th,  at  5  p.m.  The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  business 
meeting  were  read  and  adopted,  and  the  roll  called.  After  the  reading 
of  the  rules  and  by-laws  by  the  Secretary,  the  meeting  proceeded  to. 
elect  members  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Executive,  as  follows  : — A 
Graduate  representative.  Miss  Marcuse,  B.A.;  Assistant  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Miss  M.  Pearson  ;  Reporter,  Miss  Freeze.  The  President 
then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  after  giving  a  cordial  invitation  to 
the  new  students  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  take  an  interest  in  them, 
gave  a  short  account  of  the  foundation  and  early  history  of  the  Society. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The   second   meeting   of   the   Delta    Sigma,  which  was    held    on 
Monday,  October  28th,  was  an  especially  interesting  one.     The  pro- 

I gramme  was  of  a  musical  and  literary  character,  and  was  very  enjoy- 
able. Excellent  instrumental  music  was  given  by  Misses  White  and 
Draper,  and  Miss  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Cameron  sang  solos  which  were 
enthusiasticallv  applauded.  A  reading  was  also  given  by  Miss  Green- 
I 
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leese.  In  the  morning  a  rumour  had  run  through  the  College  that 
Lord  Strathcona  and  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald  were  likely  to  honour  the 
students  with  a  visit  cfuring  the  afternoon,  and  while  the  meeting  was 
in  progress,  they,  with  Dr.  Peterson,  were  announced.  After  a  few 
words  of  welcome  by  the  President,  Lord  Strathcona  addressed  the 
Society,  and  graciously  referred  to  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  deliver  the  annual  lecture.  He  spoke  of  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  students  of  the  R.V.C.  in  having  such 
instructors  as  the  Lady  Warden  and  her  associates.  He  also  reminded 
us  of  the  practical  interest  which  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald  takes  in  McGill. 
Miss  Oakeley  in  a  few  words  thanked  Lord  Strathcona  and  Sir  Wm. 
Macdonald  for  their  visit  to  the  Society,  and  invited  everybody  to  the 
dining  room,  where  tea  was  served  and  a  social  half-hour  spent. 

The  third  regular  meeting*  of  the  Delta  Sigma  was  held  in  the 
Common  Room,  on  Monday,  Nov.  4th.  The  roll  was  called  and  the 
minutes  of  the  former  meeting  read  and  adopted.  The  form  of  enter- 
tainment was  a  debate.  "  Resolved,  that  the  tendency  of  the  modern 
popular  magazine  is  elevating."  Miss  Wisdom  and  Miss  Munn  spoke 
for  the  affirmative,  and  Miss  Freeze  and  Miss  Michaels  for  the  nega- 
tive. Strong  arguments  were  brought  forward  in  a  telling  manner 
by  both  sides,  and  the  vote  of  the  meeting  gave  the  decision  to  the 
negative  only  by  a  small  majority.  Miss  Oakeley,  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  criticised  the  manner  of  the  debate,  and  spoke  for  a 
short  time  on  magazines  in  general  and  their  influence.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned. 

The  Delta  Sigma  Society  met  on  Monday,  Nov.  11th,  in  the  Com- 
mon Room.  Excellent  papers  were  read  by  Miss  Bickerdike  and  Miss 
Day.  Miss  Bickerdike,  whose  subject  was  "  Kipling,"  considered  that 
author  more  particulf.rly  as  a  writer  of  short  stories.  Among  other 
things,  she  spoke  of  the  intimate  knowledge  he  shows  of  everything 
about  which  he  writes,  and  of  the  expressiveness  of  his  language.  A 
short  story  was  read  as  an  illustration.  Miss  Day  had  for  her  subject 
Eugene  Field,  as  seen  through  his  short  poems.  She  pointed  out  that 
this  writer  excelled  in  both  humour  and  pathos,  and  read  several 
selections  which  illustrated  these  points.  After  a  vote  of  thanks 
had  been  given  the  two  members  for  an  hour's  entertainment,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 
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APPLIED  SCIENCE  SOCIETY. 

Officers — President,  H.  P.  Borden  ;  Vice-President,  C.  M.  Camp- 
bell ;  2nd  Vice-President,  T.  X.  Hicks  ;  Secretary,  J.  G.  Koss  ;  Treas- 
urer, O.  Hall  ;  2nd  Year  Representatives,  G.  O.  McMurtry,  B.A.,  E.  J. 
Carlyle. 

The  Applied  Science  Society  of  McGill  University  has  for  its 
object  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  assistance  and  the  promo- 
tion of  closer  relations  between  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  scientific 
subjects.  This  it  hopes  to  do  by  holding  technical  meetings,  at  which 
papers  by  student  members  may  be  read  and  discussed,  and  addresses 
given  by  graduates  of  experience.  The  Society  also  wishes  to  publish 
the  papers  and  addresses  given  before  it,  and  the  results  of  laboratory 
investigations  carried  on  by  its  members,  and  it  hopes  in  this  way  to 
maintain  a  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  and  the  professional  occu- 
pation of  all  its  members.  The  Society  aims  at  maintaining  the 
interest  of  non-resident  members  of  the  University  by  providing  them 
with  information  about  the  progress  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  Faculty,  and  with  such  results  of  investigations  carried  on  in  the 
laboratories  as  would  be  of  value  to  them  in  practice.  Finally,  the 
Society  requests  all  members  to  aid  in  promoting  the  professional 
advancement  of  young  members  whenever  an  opportunity  presents 
itself.  Graduates,  undergraduates  and  partial  students  are  admitted 
as  members  of  this  Society.  A  general  annual  meeting  is  held  on 
the  second  Monday  in  March,  at  which  officers  are  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Society  regrets  that  owing  to  delay  in  the  holding  of  meetings 
it  is  unable  to  give  a  detailed  report  of  its  doings  during  the  first  part 
of  the  present  session. 


THE  HISTORICAL  CLUB. 

Officers — President,  Mr.  C.  Adams;  Vice-President,  Mr.  R.  Harper; 
^_  Secretary,  Mr.  M.  Jack  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Healy  ;  Committee,  Dr.  Colby, 
^B  Mr.  Munn,  Mr.  McCallum. 
^H         The  Historical  Club  was  founded  by  Dr.  Colbv  in  the  year  1897. 
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torical  subjects  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  form  a  Club  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  some  of  those  historical  subjects  which  are  not 
touched  upon  in  the  college  course.  Officers  were  elected,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  hold  fortnightly  meetings.  The  first  President  was  Mr. 
Heine.  Since  the  day  of  its  foundation  the  Historical  Club  has 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  rivals  that  of  many  of  the  earlier 
societies.  The  membership  is  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  each  member 
is  supposed  to  compose  and  read  an  essay  on  some  historical  subject 
chosen  by  the  Committee.  The  subjects  of  each  year  are  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  connected  whole.  The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  famili- 
arize its  members  with  some  of  the  less  common  events  of  history,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  for  social  intercourse 
and  enjoyment.  The  subjects  with  which  the  "  Historical "  intends  to 
deal  during  the  present  session,  are  largely  connected  with  the  East — 
its  present  condition  and  possible  development. 

Oct.  10.— The  Historical  Club  held  its  initial  meeting  for  1901-02 
in  its  old  rooms  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  President  Adams  was  in  the  chair, 
and  the  attendance  was  fairly  large.  After  the  minutes  had  been  read 
and  confirmed,  the  Secretary  tendered  his  resignation.  The  meeting 
regretted  very  much  that  he  found  this  step  necessary.  The  vacancy 
was  filled  by  Mr.  Jack.  The  Secretary  then  read  the  names  of  those  who 
were  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the  Club  during  the  coming 
session,  and  some  discussion  ensued  concerning  their  admission.  On 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Colby,  the  matter  was  postponed  until  after  the 
regular  meeting.  The  programme  consisted  of  essays  on  the 
"  Economic  Wealth  of  China,"  and  the  "  Yellow  Danger,"  by  Mr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Jack  respectively.  Mr.  Johnson  emphasized  the  great 
fertility  of  China,  and  the  infiuence  it  has  on  western  commerce — 
especially  in  tea,  opium,  etc.;  while  Mr.  Jack  dwelt  on  the  probability 
of  China  being  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  future.  After  some 
discussion  on  points  raised  by  the  papers,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Oct.  24. — A  meeting  of  the  Historical  Club  was  held  on  October 
24th.  President  Adams  presided.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was 
"Japan."  The  first  essay,  delivered  by  Mr.  Lomer,  dealt  with  the 
"  China-Japan  War.  He  traced  the  relations  between  the  two 
nations  in  the  past,  and  showed  wherein  the  superiority  of  the  Japan- 
ese lay.  Mr.  Troop  followed  with  an  interesting  paper  on  the  relations 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  the  programme  was  brought  to  a  close 
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by  a  paper  on  the  "  Social  Fabric  of  the  Japan  of  the  present  day," 
contributed  by  Mr.  Brown.  After  the  regular  programme  was  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Colby  varied  the  programme  by  relating 
a  few  amusing  reminiscences  of  University  life.  The  meeting  then 
broke  np. 

Nov.  7. — The  Historical  Club  met  on  the  evening  of  the  above  date 
to  discuss  the  "  Modern  History  of  Turkey."  The  first  essay  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  McCallum,  the  subject  being,  "  The  Turks."  The 
Turks,  the  essayist  said,  seem  to  have  originated  somewhere  east  of 
the  Caspian.  After  a  brief  outline  of  their  past  history,  he  proceeded 
to  deal  more  at  length  with  their  condition  at  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Gurd  followed  with  a  paper  on  the  "  Bulgarian  Atrocities."  He 
pictured  with  great  vividness  the  barbarities  with  which  these  mas- 
sacres were  attended.  The  third  essayist  was  Mr.  Healy.  His  paper 
dealt  with  "  Greece  and  Crete."  In  it  he  gave  an  account  of  the  rela- 
tions between  these  states  and  Turkey.  After  some  discussion  on 
points  raised  by  the  papers  the  meeting  adjourned. 


AN  ODE  FOR  AN  ATHLETE. 


Triumph  I  bring,  and  a  song  for  the  lords  of  lands  and.  the  sea, 
And  a  cheer  for  the  strength  of  the  strong  that  brought  that  lordship 
to  be. 

For  the  ruddy  hearts  that  make  bigger  the  bounds  of  an  outsetting 

race 
Till  the  world  be  whirled  to  their  vigour,  and  beat  to  the  pride  of  their 

pace. 

For  a  leaper,  a  tosser  of  might,  a  runner  first  of  the  first 
When  they  bend  their  knees  in  the  light,  and  hearken,  and  rise,  and 
burst. 

He  has  brought  you  the  top  of  the  glory  of  conquering  hands  and  feet 
He  has  carved  you  a  cup  with  a  story  that  none  shall  hope  to  repeat. 

Hail  to  his  ways  and  his  days  !      Thrice  hail  again  and  again  ! 
For  this  is  a  paeon  to  praise  a  Prince  of  the  Princes  of  men. 

When  the  kings  of  the  South  sank  down,  and  the  kingdoms  died  in  the 

dust 
And  Hope  was  a  tree  turned  brown,  and  the  wheels  of  the  world  were 

rust ; 

And  there  grew  not  anything  bold,  not  anything  hardy,  no  force  ; 
The  gods  took  scorn  of  the  Old,  and  gave  their  wills  to  the  Norse. 

The  wind  and  the  surf  began  to  crash  the  rocks  with  a  shout 
And  there  was  a  spirit  in  man,  and  a  thousand  hearts  leapt  out. 

Hearts  that  were  fresh  !   great  hearts  !  sudden  of  deeds  and  designs 
That  caught  and  covered  those  parts  as  the  drift-snow  covers  the  pines. 

In  the  might  of  their  hands  and  feet,  and  the  honour  of  arms  and  of 

thighs. 
They  girded  them,  and  were  fleet,  and  the  world  was  fair  for  a  prize. 

They  gat  them  axes  and  swords,  shields  and  terrible  helms  ; 

And  launched  their  barks  from  the  fiords  to  harry  the  sluggard  realms. 
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Ho,  they  were  the  chosen  ones,  in  the  goodly  prancing  ships  I 

The  sea  was  proud  of  her  sons,  and  kissed  them  with  masterful  lips. 

They  came  to  an  isle  in  the  West,  an  isle  that  was  yearning  for  men  ; 
They  fought,  and  they  were  the  best,  and  the  isle  made  merry  again. 

When  the  runners  were  ready  to  run,  when  the  hammers  were  held 

to  be  hurled, 
A  new  light  broke  in  the  sun,  a  new  might  woke  in  the  world. 

They  arose,  they  kept  not  still,  they  made  their  Britain  to  be 
A  lord  of  a  land  at  will,  and  they  took  their  rent  of  the  sea. 

Fifty  horizons  before,  and  they  left  them  all  behind. 

There  was  not  a  brink  but  they  bore  their  sails  to  the  song  of  its  wind. 

In  the  lands  of  night,  in  the  lands  of  a  scalding  noon-day  drought, 
By  jungles  or  snows  or  sands,  they  have  stalked  with  a  stem-set  mouth. 

When  the  Cold  cried  out  in  the  North,  when  the  Icebergs  shrieked  in 

the  tide 
If  they  could  no  more  fling  forth  they  have  shovelled  their  homes  and 

died. 

Their  blood  is  everywhere  spilt,  it  brought  ten  buds  to  the  birth  ; 
And  ten  Great  Britains  are  built  to  join  and  stablish  the  earth  ; 

They  are  waiting  now  for  the  word.       Do  they  loll  their  arms  and 

sleep  ? 
They  run  and  the  shouts  are  heard  as  they  hurl  the  hammers  and  leap. 

And  he,  the  broad  and  the  tall,  the  hardy  of  arm  and  the  fast, 

He  has  tossed  it  beyond  them  all,  he  has  run  the  best  of  them  last. 

And  thrice  the  Silver  has  spoken,  for  thrice  in  the  ripe  of  the  year 
Has  he  taken  the  goodly  token,  the  crowning  of  eyes,  and  the  cheer. 

O,  the  legs  that  were  found  so  fleet !    O,  the  arms  so  sure  with  the 

shot  ! 
Ho,  glory  of  hands  and  feet,  are  there  any  more  palms  to  be  got  ? 

Hail  to  his  deeds  and  his  days  !      Thrice  hail  !  again  and  again  ! 
And  break  with  a  paeon  to  praise  a  Prince  of  the  Princes  of  men. 

Waewick  Fielding  Chepmax. 


ATHLETICS. 


Apropos  of  the  revival  of  interest  shown  in  track  and  field  athletics 
during  the  past  season,  and  especially  in  Canada,  the  editor  of 
"  Outing,"  in  the  November  number  of  that  magazine  says  : — 

"There  is  splendid  athletic  material  in  Canada,  and  a  fine  lot  of 
fellows  ;  as  time  goes  on  a  fair  proportion  of  our  national  champion- 
ships should  fall  to  them." 

A  magazine  editorial  is  not  necessary  to  convince  even  the  most 
superficial  observer  that  such  a  revival  of  interest  as  has  taken  place 
in  the  Dominion  during  the  season  now  over,  is  in  a  measure  due  (as 
the  writer  points  out)  to  the  visit  of  the  English  University  athletes. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  for  McGill  to  claim  a 
share  of  the  credit  of  having  brought  about  this  renewal  of  interest, 
especially  when  it  is  also  remembered  that  her  representatives  won 
laurels  in  our  Canadian  championships  which  for  some  years  past 
have  been  falling  to  the  lot  of  men  from  a  sister  country. 

That  Canada  should  have  been  able  this  year  to  win  events  in  her 
own  championships  is  a  matter  of  great  congratulation,  especially 
when  in  one  event,  at  least,  viz.,  the  440  yards,  we  have  a  man,  and  a 
McGill  man,  capable  of  winning  in  any  championship  meeting. 

McGill  has  never  had  a  season  replete  with  more  successful  and 
significant  events,  so  far  as  track  and  field  events  are  concerned  than 
the  one  now  past. 

Instance  the  introduction  of  the  cross-country  run  ;  the  beneficial 
change    of    the    University    championship    from    a    strife     unequal, 
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permanent,  decentralizing,  to  one  equitable,  temporary,  and  welding  ; 
and,  chiefest  of  all,  the  Mghly  successful  contest  between  a  representa- 
tive team  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  a  team  picked  from  among 
the  athletes  of  Toronto  'Varsity  and  of  our  own  University. 

THE  ENGLISH  AND  CANADIAN  INTER-UNIVEKSITY  SPORTS. 

Space  prevents  us  from  enlarging  on  the  difficulties  of  the  Cana- 
dian Universities'  team  in  connection  with  the  latter  meet.  The  chief 
impediment  was  due  to  the  fact  that  our  meeting  had  to  be  condi- 
tional upon  and  to  be  under  circumstances  precisely  similar  to  the 
later  meeting  with  Harvard  and  Yale  in  New  York,  and  this  difficulty 
will  be  appreciated  when  we  say  that  not  till  August  did  we  receive 
definite  word  concerning  the  subsequent  event. 

By  the  time  that  negotiations  were  sufficiently  definite  to  justify 
organization  on  the  part  of  our  Universities,  the  McGill  members  of 
the  proposed  team  were  separated  from  each  other  by  distances  vary- 
ing up  to  2,000  miles,  and  the  Toronto  men,  if  not  so  widely,  were  quite 
as  thoroughly  scattered.  In  the  choice  of  the  team  comparisons  were 
thus  rendered  difficult,  and  though  the  basis  of  choice  was  fundament- 
ally that  of  the  records  of  the  preceding  Intercollegiate  games,  any 
additional  material  of  promise  deserved  to  be  thoroughly  tested. 

In  July,  a  meeting  between  representatives  of  the  two  Canadian 
Universities  was  held  in  Montreal  for  organization,  and  the  following 
Committee  was  formed  : — President,  Prof.  C.  H.  McLeod  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, W.  G.  Wood,  Toronto  ;  Secretary,  Fred.  J.  Tees,  McGill  ; 
Treasurer,  E.  G.  Mason,  McGill.  On  these  gentlemen,  together  with 
Messrs.  V.  E.  Henderson  and  P.  Molson,  who  represented  Toronto  and 
McGill  respectively  on  the  Committee,  the  management  of  the  meeting 
rested,  and  the  responsibility  was  not  small.  The  Committee  was 
particularly  fortunate  in  the  President,  for  in  Professor  McLeod  was 
found  a  man  who  ever  has  the  University's  athletic  interests  at  heart, 
and  who  devoted  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  time  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  meeting. 

During  July  and  August  the  Vice-President  kept  in  close  corres- 

Ipondence  with  the  absent  Toronto  men,  the  Secretary  with  the  McGill 
men,  and  the  two  officers  with  one  another. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  two  meets  were  to  be  conducted 
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provided  for  a  programme  of  nine  events,  viz.,  100  yards,  440  yards, 
880  yards,  one  mile  and  two  miles,  long  jump  and  high  jump,  hurdles 
and  hammer.  The  relay  race  suggested  by  us  did  not  receive  the 
approbation  of  the  Englishmen,  and  the  subject  was  not  pressed. 

Two  competitors  represented  each  team  in  the  various  events, 
except  in  the  100  yards  and  long  jump,  where  the  Canadians  were 
allowed  three,  and  in  the  two  long  distance  runs,  where  the  English- 
men had  three.  The  scoring  was  by  first  places  only.  The  prizes 
consisted  of  silver  and  bronze  medals,  having  on  the  obverse  the  arms 
of  the  four  Universities  and  the  words  "  Oxford,  Cambridge,  McGill, 
Toronto.     Montreal,  1901,"  on  the  reverse. 

When  the  meeting  was  first  mooted  and  the  records  of  the  English 
collegians  diligently  compared  it  became  evident  that  the  chances 
of  the  Canadian  team  of  any  wins  promised  to  be  very  slight.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  probability  of  giving  the  Englishmen  a  competition 
in  all  but  the  long  distances  began  to  increase.  Gaskill  had  been 
working  steadily  and  had  repeatedly  run  the  100  yards  in  10 Vs  sees. 
Hopes  ran  high  of  his  making  even  time.  Morrow,  who  has  never 
been  beaten  in  a  440  yards  run  since  he  made  the  Canadian  record  in 
'95,  was  doing  faithful  and  effective  work  at  the  distance,  and  at  the 
100  yards  Molson  was  sprinting  well  and  could  hold  a  fast  pace  for 
the  half-mile.  Orton,  of  Toronto,  had  run  a  well  judged  half-mile  at 
Buffalo,  and  promised  well.  Howard  (McGill),  and  Worthington 
(Toronto)  were  making  good  time  over  the  high  hurdles.  Eraser 
(McGill)  and  Biggs  (Toronto)  reported  progress  with  the  16  lb.  hammer. 
Worthington  (Toronto)  and  Macdonald  (McGill)  were  long  jumping  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford's  best  figures.  Ward  (McGill)  easily 
cleared  5  feet  8  in.  in  practice  in  the  high  jump,  and  the  Englishmen 
were  credited  with  only  two  inches  higher. 

In  all  these  things  the  Canadians  seemed  to  have  a  fighting  chance. 
The  one  mile  and  two  miles,  of  course,  were  never  in  any  question, 
though  Gumming,  Rose  and  Henderson  (Toronto),  Gray  and  Stovel 
(McGill),  were  doing  diligent  work,  and  some  hopes  were  entertained 
of  having  Meredith  Percy  represent  the  Canadians  in  one  of  these 
events.  The  team  worked  perhaps  more  diligently  than  effectively, 
due  largely  to  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  make-up  of  the  team 
and  the  disposition  of  the  available  men  in  the  various  events. 

On  August  30th,  the  English  athletes  arrived  in  the  city,  accom- 
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panied  by  Mr.  Lees  Knowles,  M.P.,  an  old  Cambridge  blue,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  party.  A  large  number  of  students  and  citizens  met 
at  the  station  to  welcome  them.  The  hospitality  of  the  various 
associations  and  clubs  was  at  once  extended  to  them,  and  they 
apparently  enjoyed  their  three  weeks'  stay  in  Montreal,  varying  it 
with  visits  to  Quebec  and  nearer  points  of  interest.  Very  few  of  the 
professors  or  students  were  in  town,  but  many  of  the  citizens  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  visitors,  and  extended  to  them  the  hospitality 
of  their  homes,  which  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  Canadian  team  gradually  assembled  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  September.  Together  the  teams  trained,  and  side  by  side 
were  they  rubbed  down.  The  visitors  were  completely  won  over  by 
our  rubbing  system,  and  altogether  refused  to  be  brushed  by  their 
trainers,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  these,  who  had  no  small  amount 
of  contempt  for  American  methods.  The  training  which  the  English- 
men underwent  was  as  desultory  as  autonomous.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Canadian  team,  but  the  average  English 
collegians  have  probably  better  general  ideas  about  training,  and  their 
training  is  perhaps  more  effective.  We  have  said  each  man  was  his 
own  guide  in  matters  of  training  ;  the  case  of  one  of  their  distance 
men  may  be  cited  in  this  regard.  This  man  would  appear  on  the  track 
about  2  p.m.  After  enjoying  a  few  starts  with  the  sprinters,  he  would 
generally  run  a  couple  of  full  hundreds  with  them  ;  then  he  would  get 
some  of  his  fellow  distance  men  trying  starts  and  running  speed  trials 
of  50  yards.  When  the  half-milers  were  ready  for  their  work  he  would 
set  the  pace  for  about  600  yards,  and  then  trail  the  rest  of  the  way. 
After  putting  the  shot  a  few  times  he  would  wander  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stretch,  taking  a  few  hurdles  "  en  route,"  and  prepare  to 
pace  the  quarter-milers  up  the  stretch.  Then  would  come  a  long  jog, 
after  which  the  sprinting  began  again.  About  4  p.m.  he  was  ready  for 
a  rub-down,  fully  satisfied  with  his  unique  method.  Such  a  thing 
would  be  unheard  of  among  American  teams,  and  yet  the  man  in 
question  ran  a  splendid  race  both  here  and  in  New  York. 

Saturday,  September  14th,  was  an  ideal  day  for  such  a  contest, 
and  the  M.  A.  A.  A.  grand  stand  was  well  filled.  The  100  yards  run 
was  started  promptly  on  time,  and  great  credit  is  due  the  officials  of 
the  day  for  the  manner  in  which  the  programme  passed  off. 

The  first  race  was  a  good  one.     The  men  got  off  the  marks  well 
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together.  Hind  gradually  won  his  way  ahead  and  breasted  the  tape  a 
winner  in  lO^/g  sees.  This  was  confessedly  contrary  to  expectation, 
and  had  Gaskill  been  in  the  form  of  a  fortnight  before,  the  race  would 
not  have  been  won  in  that  time.  Gaskill  was  clearly  stale  and  was 
forced  to  finish  behind  Molson,  who  was  second  to  Hind  by  two  yards. 

In  the  hurdles  Garnier  (Oxford),  Allcock  (Cambridge),  and  Howard 
(McGill),  got  off  well  together,  but  Garnier  gradually  forged  ahead, 
winning,  with  Allcock  a  close  second,  in  I6V5  sees.;  remarkably  fast 
time. 

Perhaps  more  was  expected  of  Workman,  the  Cambridge  Presi- 
dent, in  the  880  yards  than  was  forthcoming.  On  the  previous  Satur- 
day he  had  run  the  distance  in  1  min.  54^/5  sees.,  the  fastest  perform- 
ance since  Hollister's  great  half-mile  in  '97.  He  attempted  to  lower 
the  world's  record  of  1  min.  53^ /g  sees,  made  by  Kilpatrick  several 
years  ago,  but  the  first  quarter-mile  was  not  fast  enough,  and  he  failed 
by  more  than  a  second  ;  the  race  was  won  in  1  min.  54^/5  sees. 
Cleave  was  a  close  second  and  Molson  a  good  third.  The  time  made 
by  the  latter  was  quite  within  1  min.  58  sees. 

In  the  440  yards  Morrow  had  the  race  all  his  own  way.  The  first 
200  yards  was  not  sufficiently  fast  to  produce  a  record,  but  the  time, 
50^/5  sees.,  is  exceedingly  creditable.  Barclay  (Cambridge)  finished 
second. 

The  Englishmen  were  more  disappointed  about  losing  this  race 
than  we  were  at  losing  all  the  others.  They  were  depending  upon 
the  440  yards  to  help  them  win  out  in  New  York,  and  bore  it  hard 
that  they  were  forced  to  take  second  place. 

The  16  lb.  hammer  was  won  by  May  of  Oxford,  with  a  throw  of 
123  feet.  Henderson  of  Oxford  was  second.  Kespecting  the  wish 
of  the  visitors,  four  throws  were  allowed.  Had  the  C.  A.  A.  A.  rules 
been  followed,  which  only  permit  of  three  throws,  Fraser  of  McGill 
would  have  finished  second. 

Howard  Smith  (Cambridge),  showed  excellent  form  in  the  high 
jump,  and  all  but  cleared  the  bar  at  a  height  above  the  Canadian 
record.  Henderson  (Oxford),  won  second  place  with  a  jump  of 
5  ft.  9  in. 

The  mile  run  was  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt.    Cockshutt  (Cam- 
bridge), the  best  miler  of  to-day,  made  all  the  running,  and  finished  in 
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4  min.  26  sees.,  very  close  to  our  record.     Gregson  (Toronto)  was  a 
good  second. 

The  long  jump  was  hardly  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other  events. 
Cornish,  who  has  a  mark  in  the  neighborhood  of  22  ft.  6  in.,  won  with 
a  jump  of  21  ft.  2  in.  Molson's  jump  of  20  ft.  6%  in.  gave  him  second 
place. 

The  events  were  brought  to  a  close  with  the  two  mile  run.  Work- 
man also  won  this  event  handily,  with  Macnaughton,  also  of  Cam- 
bridge, second.  The  time,  9  min.  SS^/g  sees.,  was  particularly  good, 
taking  into  account  the  fast  half-mile  previously  run  by  Workman. 

Thus  was  brought  to  a  close  a  meeting  which  can  be  described 
as  one  of  the  very  best  contests  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  for  though 
closer  competition  may  have  been  seen,  never  before  have  we  been 
privileged  to  meet  a  team  whose  performances  have  been  so  uniformly 
good;  apart  from  counting  it  a  defeat  to  be  beaten  in  eight  events, 
we  should  count  it  a  victory  in  that  we  were  able  to  win  one  event 
and  have  our  aims  raised. 

The  prizes  were  presented  by  Lord  Strathcona  at  a  dinner  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  in  the  Windsor  Hotel.  The  benefit 
to  the  Empire  of  such  meetings  as  these  formed  the  substance  of  several 
of  the  speeches,  and  the  wish  expressed  by  our  guests,  seconded  deep 
down  in  the  hearts  of  the  Toronto  and  McGill  men  was  that  this  might 
be  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  contests  fraught  with  unmixed 
benefit  to  athletics,  to  our  universities  and  to  our  Empire. 

McGILL   UNIVERSITY   SPORTS. 

The  salient  feature  of  our  own  sports  on  October  16th  was  not 
the  distressing  downpour  of  the  afternoon,  nor  the  fact  that  four  new 
records  were  established — these  things  are  with  us  commonplace. 
The  essential  characteristic  was  that  on  this  day  struggle  between 
Faculty  and  Faculty  so  far  as  concerns  athletics  was  put  to  an  end. 
Law  cheered  on  Arts,  and  Medicine  no  longer  denounced  Science. 
This  change  was  only  introduced  after  due  deliberation.  On  October 
7th  the  President  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society  called  to  order  what  was 
perhaps  the  largest  undergraduates'  meeting  of  its  kind  in  our  history; 
nothing  short  of  two  hundred  students  were  present.  Among  other 
matters  a  motion  recommending  the  Athletic  Association  to  take  steps 
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to  change  the  old  system  of  inter-faculty  competition  to  an  inter-year 
contest  was  made,  and  called  forth  a  splendid  debate.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  set  down  the  arguments  produced  ;  it  remains  to  be  said 
that  the  meeting  with  what  may  be  called  unanimity  supported  the 
recommendation.  The  Athletic  Association  carefully  discussed  the 
matter  and  likewise  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  such  a 
change  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  University  as  a  whole, 
and  of  her  athletics.  The  change  received  the  approval  of  the  Grounds 
Committee,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  Graduates'  Society  the  donors 
of  the  championship  trophy,  to  sanction  the  change.  This  they 
willingly  did  at  the  meeting  held  the  evening  before  Sports'  Day,  and 
the  change  went  into  effect.  Under  the  new  condition  the  points  of 
the  various  final-year  men  are  taken  together,  likewise,  those  of  all 
the  third  year,  and  in  this  way  throughout  the  University.  Where 
the  courses  embrace  but  three  years  of  study,  for  competitive  purposes 
they  are  considered  as  having  no  second  year.  The  prospects  for  a 
successful  Sports'  Day  had  been  far  from  promising,  but  this  change 
aroused  fresh  interest,  and  the  day  passed  off  with  a  fair  measure  of 
success. 

The  events  took  place,  as  usual,  on  the  Campus  in  the  morning, 
and  on  the  M.  A.  A.  A.  Grounds  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  morning 
three  records  were  broken  :  T.  C.  Fraser  threw  the  16  lb.  hammer 
100  ft.  10  in.;  H.  L.  Pavey  increased  the  college  record  for  the  56  lb. 
hammer  to  24  ft.  51^  in.,  and  W.  S.  Ogilvie  raised  the  record  for  the 
discus  to  104  ft.  7I/2  in.  The  attendance  at  the  afternoon's  contests 
was  remarkably  good,  in  spite  of  the  drizzle  which  set  in  at  noon  and 
continued  throughout  the  afternoon — fully  seventeen  hundred  people 
occupied  the  stands.  * 

Morrow  was  not  pushed  in  any  of  the  runs  and  was  able  to 
win  the  individual  championship  with  five  firsts.  Considerable  dis- 
appointment was  produced  by  the  non-appearance  of  Percy  Molson  in 
any  of  the  runs,  the  result  of  a  strained  knee  due  to  football.  He 
would  have  made  competition  in  the  runs,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  considerably  lowered  Barber's  record  of  2.02^/5  for  the 
880  yards. 

Ford  helped  Morrow  to  make  a  new  record  in  the  low  hurdles, 
the  only  change  made  in  records  during  the  afternoon. 

A  220  yards  race,  open  to  other  clubs,  was  introduced,  and  first 
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and  second  places  were  won  by  Messrs.  Craig  and  Covernton,  of  the 
M.A.A.A. 

The  race  which  proved  of  greatest  interest  was  the  inter-class 
relay,  with  teams  of  four  men  running  quarter-miles.  The  race 
seemed  to  be  anybody's  till  the  last  hundred  yards,  when  Morrow^ 
successfully  carried  the  freshmen's  handkerchief  to  the  front. 

The  final  scores  made  by  the  various  classes  was  as  follows  : 
Sophomores,  72  ;  Freshmen,  52  ;  Juniors,  32  ;  Seniors,  6.  The  second 
and  first  years  deserve  credit  for  their  showing,  and  for  getting  out 
new  competitors  who  were  of  signal  service  to  us  in  the  Intercollegi- 
ate games. 

McGILL   AND   'VARSITY    SPORTS. 

In  nearly  every  desirable  respect  our  third  Annual  Intercollegiate 
Sports  with  Toronto  surpassed  the  meet  of  1899.  The  weather  condi- 
tions which  so  palpably  aJBfect  contests  of  this  kind  were  most  distress- 
ing. The  day  was  extremely  cold,  and  a  strong  west  wind  was 
blowing,  to  the  discomfort  of  competitors  and  spectators  alike.  Yet 
the  day  was  a  successful  one.  The  spectators  were  almost  exclusively 
students,  and  it  was  a  source  of  unmixed  pleasure  to  see  such  a 
splendid  turn-out  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduate  body.  This  was 
in  large  measure  due  to  the  class  spirit  which  has  recently  become 
considerably  developed,  and  which,  when  it  bears  such  results  as  this, 
deserves  every  encouragement.  Almost  every  event  was  keenly  con- 
tested, and  the  issue  was  uncertain  till  the  last  event,  a  fact  which 
substantially  increased  the  interest  taken  in  the  meeting.  McGill 
finally  won  with  57  points  to  the  51  scored  by  Toronto,  thus  winning 
for  the  third  consecutive  time  the  intercollegiate  championship.  It 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  margin 
was  no  larger  than  this,  for  it  has  aroused  us  to  the  fact  that  if  we 
are  to  win  next  year  we  must  look  after  our  younger  men  ;  a  few  good 
men  may  be  of  signal  aid,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  second  and  third  strings  should  receive  not  less  attention,  and 
that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  our  new  men.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  freshmen  scored  half  of  our  points  against 
Toronto,  and  one  of  the  year's  lessons  has  been  the  value  of  the  fresh- 
men, which  up  to  the  present  has  never  been  fully  employed.      McGill, 
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as  usual,  won  the  sprints.  Previously  the  weights  have  fallen  for  the 
most  part  to  'Varsity  and  the  jumps  to  McGill,  but  a  reversal  occurred 
this  year,  and  exactly  the  opposite  took  place.  The  programme  was 
begun  promptly  on  time. 

The  100  yards  was  won  by  Molson  in  lO^/j.  He  had  done  little 
or  no  training  since  the  accident  to  his  knee,  but  ran  a  good  half-mile 
immediately  after,  and  though  he  had  to  share  the  honours  of  victory 
with  Teasdale  of  Toronto,  he  was  not  beaten.  His  lack  of  condition 
was  indicated  by  the  slowness  of  the  time.  Dalgleish,  who  competed 
for  McGill  in  Toronto  last  year  scored  five  points  in  the  pole  vault 
this  year  for  'Varsity.  Disregarding  this  change  Toronto's  gain  was 
after  all  not  a  very  marked  one.  Fraser  was  counted  on  to  win  the 
hammer  throw  for  McGill,  but  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
previously  break  the  handle  of  his  hammer  and  in  each  throw  the 
distance  was  considerably  lessened  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hammer 
he  used  was  longer  than  he  was  accustomed  to,  and  in  each  of  his  three 
throws  it  touched  the  ground  just  before  leaving  his  hand.  Mclntyre 
(McGill),  Percy  Biggs  ('Varsity),  and  Fraser  finished  in  this  order. 
Worthington  pushed  Morrow  fairly  hard  in  the  220  yards,  but  will  have 
to  do  better  work  before  he  can  beat  him  at  the  distance.  The  mile 
fell  to  the  lot  of  E.  C.  Hallman  of  Guelph  Agricultural  College,  whose 
time  was  4  min.  46  sees.,  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  record.  Stovel 
and  Gray  scored  second  and  third  for  McGill.  The  high  jump  was 
won  by  'Varsity.  McGill  is  sadly  in  need  of  men  to  replace  Ward  and 
Rutherford.  Morrow  ran  an  exceptionally  good  race  in  the  quarter- 
mile  and  was  able  to  clip  ^/g  of  a  second  off  the  record,  making  it 
50^/5,  which,  in  consideration  of  the  strong  wind  blowing  down  the 
stretch,  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable.  R.  L.  Biggs  ('Varsity)  won 
the  hurdles,  with  Ford  (McGill)  in  close  pursuit.  Ford  has  the 
strength  and  the  speed,  but  lost  the  race  through  his  lack  of  style. 
With  practice  his  time  for  the  flight  might  be  considerably  reduced. 
Oglvie  won  the  discus  event  without  difficulty,  and  his  throw  of  110  ft. 
5  in.  establishes  a  Canadian  record.  Perhaps  in  this  event  we  more 
nearly  approach  world's  record  figures  than  in  any  other.  The  broad 
jump  was  characterized  not  so  much  by  remarkably  good  jumping  as 
by  keen  competition.  Bray  ('Varsity)  won  the  event  with  19  ft.  11  in., 
and  the  fourth  man  cleared  19  ft.  4  in. 

The  team  race  again  proved  of  great  interest,  though  run  as  dark- 
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ness  was  falling,  which  only  permitted  the  dimmest  outlines  of  the 
rnnners  to  be  seen.  If  any  individnal  man  won  the  race  it  was 
Molson  who  changed  a  loss  of  thirty  yards  into  a  gain  of  nearly  ten. 
The  McGill  team,  composed  of  Ford,  Gibson,  Molson,  Morrow,  were 
victors  in  this  race. 

The  day  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Theatre  Xight  at  the 
Academy,  where  Sir  William  Macdonald  presented  the  prizes  for  our 
own  and  the  intercollegiate  sports  to  the  successful  competitors. 

CROSS-COUNTRY  RACE. 

As  if  to  compensate  for  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  on  our  own 
Sports'  Day  and  on  that  of  the  games  with  'Varsity,  Wednesday,  Nov. 
6th,  the  day  set  apart  for  the  institution  of  the  McGill  cross-country 
run  broke  sharp  and  clear.  The  entry  list  included  fifteen  names,  an 
eminently  satisfactory  showing.  The  start  was  scheduled  for  3  p.m. 
from  the  Boulevard  at  the  head  of  Victoria  Avenue,  Westmount.  The 
course  chosen  lay  from  this  point  east  along  the  Boulevard  for  about 
two  hundred  yards,  then  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  mounted  to  the 
crest  of  the  Westmount  mountain,  and  descending  through  the  old 
Athletic  Club  House  property,  crossed  the  Cote  des  Neiges  road  to 
follow  in  the  main  the  course  of  the  electric  car  line  as  far  as  Quarry 
road,  a  level  run  of  something  over  a  mile.  The  course  then  proceeded 
through  regions  of  pasture  land  and  ploughed  field  ;  thence  over  a 
low  hill  to  the  cemetery  road.  Following  this  road  Law's  lane  was 
reached  after  covering  the  upper  part  of  Fletcher's  Field  intervening. 
From  the  foot  of  Law's  lane  it  proceeded  to  the  college  grounds,  where 
a  course  of  from  four  to  five  miles  ended  with  a  half  lap  on  the 
Campus  track.  A  couple  of  hours  before  the  time  for  the  start  some 
members  of  the  Athletic  Association  going  over  the  course  in  the 
reverse  direction  placed  judges  and  flags  at  frequent  intervals  and 
laid  a  continuous  trail  of  paper  in  between.  The  competitors,  eleven 
in  number,  reached  the  starting  point  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  Committee  and  the  start  was  made.  After  thirty-six  minutes  had 
passed,  Oliver  R.  Hall  appeared  to  the  large  assembly  of  students 
gathered  on  the  Campus  to  see  the  finish  as  he  ran  along  in  front  of 
the  Engineering  Building.  Closely  following  him  were  E.  H.  Grey 
and  J.  D.  Morrow.     Hall,  running  mechanically,  maintained  his  lead 
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and  won  by  thirty  yards.  Morrow  was  unable  to  summon  to  his  aid 
his  customary  spurt  and  finished  a  few  yards  behind  Gray,  who 
finished  pluckily.  Cameron  crossed  in  fourth  place  quite  alone.  Then 
Peasley  and  Peter  Matheson  plodded  along  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
crossed  together  in  fifth  place.  The  rest  of  the  runners  filed  in  gradu- 
ally, and  all  but  one  finished.  While  the  entries  were  not  numerous 
the  interest  shown  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  cross 
country  run  has  come  to  stay,  and  should  become  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  fall's  athletics.  Training  for  such  a  run  would  be  of  especial 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the  football  teams,  and  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  run  should  not  be  entered  into  by  some  scores  of  men, 
and  that  in  the  immediate  future. 

FOOTBALL,  1901. 

On  the  field  McGill  has  won  no  one  of  three  championshps,  though 
in  the  finals  of  two.  The  first  team  was  twice  defeated  by  'Varsity, 
but  broke  even  with  Queen's,  each  team  winning  on  home  grounds. 
The  second  team  won  the  championship  of  the  Montreal  series,  but 
lost  to  Quebec  in  home-and-home  matches.  The  third  team  tied  with 
Britannia  and  Quebec  for  the  junior  championship,  but  lost  in  the 
play-off  to  Britannia.  Financially,  the  season  was  fairly  successful, 
bad  weather  interfering  with  our  home  games.  On  the  whole  the  year 
was  not  altogether  unsatisfactory,  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  which  we  labour  as  compared  with  our  opponents,  and  especially 
in  the  senior  series.  In  the  two  Faculties  from  which  the  majority  of 
players  is  taken,  work  goes  on  up  to  six  o'clock,  consequently  to  play 
football  entails  a  sacrifice  which  many  of  the  most  desirable  men  are 
unwilling  to  undergo.  Those  who  do  play  are  unable  to  do  so  more 
than  twice  a  week  at  the  most,  and  are  often  disinclined  to  strive  with 
the  utmost  effort  the  game  calls  for.  Compare  'Varsity,  which  has  her 
complete  teams  out  for  practice  every  afternoon  in  the  week,  and  has 
at  her  disposal  a  large  and  convenient  gymnasium,  with  abundant 
showers  and  a  swimming  tank,  and  these  latter  conveniences  form  no 
small  factor  in  'Varsity's  success  on  the  football  field. 

When  McGill,  with  Queen's  and  'Varsity,  were  instrumental  in 
the  formation  of  the  Canadian  Intercollegiate  Rugby  Football  Union, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  time  would  not  be  distant  when  she  would  be 
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in  every  series  of  the  union.  For  the  first  three  years  of  the  union's 
existence,  only  McGill's  senior  team  competed  in  the  C.I.R.F.U.,  the 
intermediate  and  junior  teams,  for  pecuniary  reasons,  remaining  in  the 
Q.R.U.  But  within  the  past  few  weeks,  the  club  has  secured  a 
guarantee  of  financial  support  sufficient  to  maintain  the  second  team 
in  the  C.I.R.F.U.  The  step  is  made  more  easily  as  Bishop's  College 
enters  its  team  at  the  same  time,  the  two  clubs  forming  a  separate 
series.  The  junior  team  will  be  disbanded,  and  its  place  more  effec- 
tually filled  by  class  teams,  who  will  form  recruiting  grounds  for  a 
more  compact  and  workable  University  squad  than  has  been  possible 
under  the  old  conditions.  While  this  may  be  said  to  come  more 
properly  under  the  head  of  next  season's  work,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
least  important  of  the  achievements  of  1901. 

CRICKET,  1901. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  success  in  winning  matches,  the  Cricket 
Club  record  during  the  past  season,  though  good,  did  not  come  up  to 
the  splendid  season  of  1900.  It  can  be  truthfully  said,  however,  that 
the  Club  has  made  some  substantial  progress,  and  possessed  a  really 
stronger  team  than  in  any  previous  season. 

Nine  senior  matches  were  played,  of  which  five  were  won,  and 
four  lost.  In  the  League  contest  (which  unfortunately  was  unfinished 
at  the  end  of  the  season)  McGill  won  and  lost  twice  with  Ottawa,  and 
won  once  and  lost  twice  with  Montreal. 

During  June  and  part  of  July  the  College  team  was  much  handi- 
capped by  the  absence  of  two  of  its  strongest  players,  Hill  and  Baber, 
who  were  away  in  England.  After  their  return,  however,  the  Club 
won  all  its  matches,  and  some  very  creditable  work  was  done. 

Against  Westmount,  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  both  a  McGill 
and  a  Canadian  record  were  established,  as  in  a  half-day  match  two 
players  succeeded  in  reaching  the  century  mark  :  Hill  with  101  not 
out,  and  Hainsworth  with  112. 

The  Club's  professional,  Hainsworth,  again  proved  invaluable 
both  at  the  nets,  and  on  the  field — several  young  players  showing 
decided  improvement  under  his  tuition.  "  Billy "  is  a  good,  sound 
cricketer  and  a  hard  worker,  and  is  deservedly  popular  with  the 
members. 
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The  averages  are  not  compiled  yet,  but  promise  to  show  up  better 
than  last  year.  Hill  will  head  the  batting  average,  with  Hainsworth 
and  Walker  second  and  third,  whilst  Gunter  will  most  probably  top 
the  bowlers'  list. 

In  the  season  of  1900  McGill  made  a  successful  tour  in  Ontario, 
playing  the  strongest  elevens  in  the  west,  and  winning  every  match. 
The  Club  hoped  to  make  a  second  venture  of  the  kind  elsewhere 
during  the  past  season,  but  the  absence  of  some  of  its  best  players 
at  different  times  rendered  the  scheme  impossible.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  the  next  cricket  season  will  see  a  representative 
College  Team  on  the  tour.  Both  Philadelphia  and  the  Lower  Provinces 
have  been  thought  of,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  visit  to  either 
would  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  club,  both  as  regards  experi- 
ence and  the  extension  of  good  fellowship.  Only  those  who  have 
participated  in  a  cricket  tour  know  what  a  thorough  enjoyment  it  is. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  College  will  regard  the  Club  with  increasing 
favour  and  support,  not  only  in  membership,  but  also  in  finance. 
During  the  long  series  of  years  in  which  the  Club  has  been  fighting 
an  up-hill  battle  in  more  senses  than  one,  the  annual  deficits  have 
had  to  be  met  by  special  donations  from  friends,  who  consider  that 
cricket   ought   not  to  be   unrepresented   in  a  university  belonging   to 

the  Empire. 

F.  J.  Tees. 
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Most  of  the  older  members  of  the  University  were  personal  friends 
of  the  late  Dr.  Dawson,  and  all  knew  him  at  least  by  reputation. 
Spending  most  of  his  early  life  within  the  precincts  of  McGill,  he  ever 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  and  advancement  of  the  institution 
which  his  distinguished  father  did  so  much  to  make,  and  nowhere 
could  a  record  of  his  life  more  fittingly  appear  than  in  the  pages  of 
this  magazine. 

Dr.  Dawson  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  and 
was  born  on  the  1st  of  August,  1849,  in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia.  In  1855 
his  father,  who  had  for  some  years  been  acting  as  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  received  the  appointment  of  Principal  of 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  and  with  his  family  took  up  his  residence 
there.  Instead  of  the  magnificent  structures  of  to-day  there  were  then 
on  the  college  grounds  only  two  "  unfinished  and  partly  ruinous  build- 
ings, standing  amid  a  wilderness  of  excavators'  and  masons'  rubbish, 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  bushes.  The  grounds  were  unfenced  and 
pastured  at  will  by  herds  of  cattle,  which  not  only  cropped  the  grass, 
but  browsed  on  the  shrubs,  leaving  unhurt  only  one  great  elm,  which 
still  stands  as  the  "  founder's  tree,"  and  a  few  old  oaks  and  butternut 
trees.-'  *  Surroundings  of  this  kind  were  not  ideal  from  a  university 
point  of  view,  but  made  a  delightful  environment  for  an  intelligent 

*  Fifty  years  of  work  in  Canada. — Autobiographical  notes  by  Sir 
William  Dawson,  p.  98. 
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boy.  The  numerous  wild  flowers,  the  birds'  nests,  the  fossil  shells  in 
the  blue  clay,  the  waste  waterway  where  leaves  and  twigs  became 
"  petrifactions,"  the  lively  brook  where  mimic  fleets  could  be  navigated 
and  dams  constructed — these  and  many  other  objects  of  interest  were 
there,  and  with  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  an  ever-ready 
father,  the  boy's  inborn  love  of  nature  was  daily  stimulated  and 
increased. 

At  ten  years  of  age  Dawson  entered  the  Montreal  High  School, 
remaining  there  for  one  year,  and  taking  a  high  place  in  his  classes. 
Subsequently,  however,  owing  to  ill-health,  his  education  was  carried 
on  for  the  most  part  under  tutors  ;  and  while  this  system  no  doubt 
cut  him  off  from  some  advantages,  it  gave  him  on  the  other  hand  wider 
opportunities  for  pursuing  and  mastering  subjects  which  had  special 
attractions  for  him.  Surrounded  by  books,  chemical  apparatus,  paints 
and  pencils,  the  days  were  never  too  long,  and  photography,  book- 
binding, painting  magic  lantern  slides,  and  even  cheese-making, 
afforded  him  fascinating  occupation  and  amusement.  One  who  knew 
him  well  at  that  time  says  :  "  He  seemed  to  absorb  knowledge  rather 
than  to  study,  and  every  new  fact  or  idea  acquired  was  at  once  put 
into  its  place  and  proper  relations  in  his  orderly  mind.  He  was  always 
cheerful,  amusing  and  popular,  other  boys  flocking  round  him  and 
invariably  submitting  to  his  unconscious  leadership." 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Dawson  entered  McGill  College  as  a  partial 
student,  attending  lectures  on  English,  chemistry,  geology,  etc.,  during 
the  session  of  1868-9.  While  a  student  at  this  time  he  wrote  a  poem 
on  Jacques  Cartier  which,  while  but  a  boyish  effort,  was  thought  very 
well  of  by  his  instructors  and  gave  evidence  of  his  keen  love  of  nature 
and  poetic  instinct.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Royal, 
whither  Cartier  was  conducted  by  the  red  men  of  Hochelaga,  is  thus 
described  : 

"  Far  on  the  western  river  lay, 

Like  molten  gold,  the  dying  day  ; 

Far  to  the  east  the  waters  glide 

Till  lost  in  twilight's  swelling  tide  ; 

While  all  around,  on  either  hand, 

Spread  the  broad,  silent,  tree-clad  land  ; 

And  in  the  distance  far  and  blue 

Long   swelling  mountains  close  the  view." 
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The  following  year  Dawson  went  to  London  and  entered  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  at  that  time  in  Jermyn  Street.  He  was  fond  of  the 
sea,  and  on  this  occasion  made  the  passage  in  a  sailing  ship,  he  and 
another  young  man  being  the  only  passengers.  During  the  voyage  he 
amused  himself  making  observations  on  the  surface  life  on  the  ocean, 
and  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence.  He  also  studied  navigation, 
under  the  direction  of  the  captain,  and  the  knowledge  then  acquired 
afterwards  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  had  to  navigate  a 
schooner  along  the  dangerous  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands. 

At  the  School  of  Mines  he  took  the  full  course  of  study,  extend- 
ing over  three  years,  and  passed  as  an  associate.  At  the  end  of  his 
second  year  he  carried  off  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  scholarship,  given 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  on  graduation  stood  first  in  his  class, 
obtaining  the  Edward  Forbes  medal  and  prize  in  Palaeontology  and 
Natural  History,  and  the  Murchison  medal  in  Geology.  While  at  the 
School  of  Mines  he  paid  special  attention  to  the  study  of  geology  under 
Ramsay,  Huxley  and  Etheridge,  but  also  devoted  much  time  to 
chemistry  and  metallurgy,  under  Frankland  and  Percy  respectively, 
and  to  mining,  under  Warrington  Smyth.  Even  in  his  holidays  he  was 
never  altogether  idle,  and  during  most  of  the  summer  of  1871  he  was 
attached  to  the  British  Geological  Survey,  and  worked  with  the  late 
J.  Clifton  Ward  in  the  Cumberland  Lake  district.  While  in  England 
he  made  many  warm  friends,  with  some  of  whom  he  corresponded  regu- 
larly for  years  afterwards. 

On  returning  to  Canada  in  1872  he  was  engaged  for  some  months 
examining  and  reporting  upon  mineral  properties  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
subsequently  went  to  Quebec,  where  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
•on  chemistry  at  Morrin  College,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  and 
appreciative  class.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  geologist  and  botanist 
to  Her  Majesty's  North  American  Boundary  Commission,  which  had 
been  constituted  to  fix  the  boundary  line  between  British  North 
America  and  the  United  States,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  which  had  been  carrying  on  its  labours  for 
about  a  year.  From  early  boyhood  Dawson  had  been  keenly  inter- 
ested in  travel  and  exploration,  and  in  the  Canadian  North  West  he 
saw  a  region  ready  to  yield  up  a  rich  harvest  of  discovery.  There  was 
the  charm  of  novelty  afforded  by  a  well-nigh  untrodden  field,  and  the 
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many  hardships  to  be  encountered  only  seemed  to  lend  attractions  to 
the  expedition.  In  those  days  no  Canadian  Pacific  trains  rolled  across 
the  continent.  Fort  Garry,  now  the  fast-growing  city  of  Winnipeg, 
with  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  was  then  practically  the  last  out- 
post of  civilization,  and  the  great  prairies  had  to  be  traversed  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot,  provisions  and  equipments  of  every  kind  being  carried 
in  Red  River  carts,  drawn  by  oxen  or  ponies,  with  shaganappy  harness. 
The  two  years  of  Dawson's  connection  with  the  Boundary  Commission 
were  for  him  years  of  incessant  activity,  but  the  results  of  his  work 
were  of  great  scientific  value.  They  were  embodied  in  a  report 
addressed  to  the  head  of  the  commission,  Major  (now  General)  D.  R. 
Cameron,  R.A.,  and,  published  in  Montreal  in  1875.*  The  volume 
which  is  now  looked  upon  as  "  one  of  the  classics  of  Canadian 
geology,"  is  a  model  of  what  such  reports  should  be — scientific  facts 
being  clearly  and  succinctly  stated  and  the  conclusions  logically  drawn. 
The  main  geological  result  arrived  at  was  the  examination  and  descrip- 
tion of  a  section  over  800  miles  in  length  across  the  central  region  of 
the  continent,  which  had  been  previously  touched  upon  at  a  few  points 
only,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  a  space  of  over  300  miles  in  longitude 
had  remained  even  geographically  unknown.  The  report  discussed 
not  merely  the  physical  and  general  geology  of  the  region,  and  the 
more  detailed  characteristics  of  the  various  geological  formations,  but 
also  the  capabilities  of  the  country  with  reference  to  settlement.  The 
whole  edition  was  long  ago  distributed,  and  the  volume  is  now  exceed- 
ingly scarce  and  diflflcult  to  obtain.  While  attached  to  the  Boundary 
Commission  Dawson  made  large  collections  of  natural  history  speci- 
mens, which  were  forwarded  to  England  and  found  a  home  in  the 
British  Museum,  as  well  as  at  Kew  and  elsewhere.  The  British 
Museum  obtained  no  less  than  seventeen  species  of  mammals  not* 
previously  represented  in  its  collection. 

More  or  less  in  connection  with  the  above  work  were  published 
papers  on  the  "  Lignite  Formations  of  the  West,"  the  "  Occurrence  of 
Foraminifera,  Coccoliths,  etc.,  in  the  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Manitoba," 

*  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Resources  of  the  Region  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Forty-ninth  Parallel,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  lists  of  Plants  and  Animals  collected,  and 
notes  on  the  Fossils. 
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on  "  Some  Canadian  species  of  Spongillas,"  on  the  "  Superficial  Geology 
of  the  Central  Region  of  North  America/'  on  the  "  Locust  Invasion  of 
1S47  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Territories,"  etc. 

When  the  work  of  the  Boundary  Commission  was  brought  to  a 
close,  Dawson  received  an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada  and  began  in  that  connection  the  long  series  of 
explorations  of  the  Xorth  West  and  British  Columbia,  which  brought 
such  great  credit  to  himself  and  his  country.  In  1883  he  was  made 
an  assistant  director  of  the  Survey,  and  later,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Selwyn,  in  1895,  became  head  of  the  department,  a  position  which  he 
occupied  until  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  2nd  of  March  last. 
Throughout  his  connection  with  the  Survey  his  reports  were  always 
of  a  high  order,  bearing  evidence  of  his  striking  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  deduction.  Though  thoroughly  scientific  they  always  took 
account  of  the  practical  and  economic  side  of  geology,  and  accordingly 
commanded  the  attention  and  confidence  of  mining  capitalists,  mine 
managers  and  others  interested  in  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country.  When  in  the  field,  geology  was,  of  course, 
the  principal  object  of  his  investigations,  but  his  wide  knowledge  of 
collateral  sciences  enabled  him  not  merely  to  collect  objects  of  natural 
history  in  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  way,  and  to  discuss  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  different  districts,  but  also  to  make  important 
observations  on  the  habits  and  languages  of  Indian  tribes,  to  keep  con- 
tinuous meteorological  records  and  to  determine  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes. We  accordingly  find  that  his  reports  generally  conclude  with 
a  series  of  most  valuable  appendices,  giving  special  information  which 
could  not  well  be  included  in  the  body  of  the  document. 

In  an  elaborate  notice  of  his  report  on  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  published  in  Petermann's  Mittheilungen  (Vol.  27,  1881),  the 
writer,  after  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  report  dealt  not 
merely  with  the  geology  of  the  islands,  but  also  with  their  topography, 
natural  history,  climate  and  ethnology,  says  :  "  One  is  amazed  at  the 
rich  results  which  he  brought  back  in  all  these  branches,  especially  as 
he  had  only  one  assistant,  Mr.  Eankine  Dawson,  and  remained  in  the 
islands  only  two  and  a  half  months,  from  the  12th  of  June  to  the  end 
of  August,  and  that  in  most  unfavourably  wet  weather." 

In  addition  to  his  field-books  proper  he  generally  kept  copious 
journals  which  contain  much  interesting  information.    He  had  a  habit. 
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too,  of  jotting  down  notes  and  sometimes  verses  on  scraps  of  paper  or 
on  the  backs  of  telegraph  forms.  In  the  wilds  of  British  Columbia, 
for  example,  he  writes  : 

"  Contorted  beds,  of  unknown  age. 

My  weary  limbs  shall  bear, 
Perchance  a  neat  synclinal  fold 

At  night  shall  be  my  lair. 
Dips  I  shall  take  on  unnamed  streams, 

^Or,  where  the  rocks  strike,  follow 
Along  the  crested  mountain  ridge. 

Or  anticlinal  hollow  ; 
Or  gently  with  the  hammer  stroke 

The  slumbering  petrifaction. 
That  for  a  hundred  million  years 

Has  been  debarred  from  action." 


We  can  fancy  him,  too,  sitting  by  his  lonely  camp  fire  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  and  penning  the  following  lines  : 

"  To  rest  on  fragrant  cedar  boughs 
Close  by  the  western  ocean's  rim, 
While  in  the  tops  of  giant  pines 

The  live-long  night  the  sea-winds  hymn. 
And  low  upon  the  fretted  shore 
The  waves  beat  out  the  evermore." 

In  common  with  British  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  was 
deeply  stirred  by  the  occurrences  of  the  South  African  war,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Paardeborg  (February  25th,  1900),  in  which  his  fellow- 
countrymen  played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  We  know  to-day  our  tale  of  dead, 
Spent  on  the  sun-baked  windy  plain. 
Our  best,  who  left  us  without  dread. 
But  may  not  now  return  again. 
But  pride  is  mingled  with  our  tears, 
The  seed  grows  to  the  stately  tree  ; 
We  know  that  in  the  tide  of  years 
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We  sow  for  empire  yet  to  be. 

Our  loss  our  gain — nor  sorrow  felt 

As  rising  in  the  East  we  see 

The  day  flood  all  the  waiting  veldt. 

Bt  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  wives, 

Your  loss  is  more  than  you  can  bear  ; 

For  you,  these  young  exultant  lives 

Gone  out,  is  darkness  everywhere. 

We  grieve  with  you,  we  stand  to  aid." 

And  yet  his  view  of  the  war  was  not  a  wholly  one-sided  one,  his 
fairness  and  his  admiration  for  the  Boer  being  evidenced  by  the 
following  lines  : — 

"  The  silent  Boer  that  lies  a  clod, 
He  was  a  father  or  a  son 
Upon  his  dry,  grey  Transvaal  sod 
Among  the  rocks  that  we  have  won. 
His  narrow  soul  was  true  and  strong, 
To  fend  us  from  his  home  and  kraal 
He  gave  his  life — we  know  him  wrong, 
But  find  him  worthy  after  all  ; 
And  when  in  days  to  come  the  song 
Of  later  harvests  shall  be  sung, 
He  will  have  part  in  that  south  land 
As  elder  brother  true  and  strong. 
Each  spring  that  rises  on  the  veldt 
Will  cast  its  wreath  of  self-sown  flowers, 
Will  breathe  its  fragrance  and  be  felt 
About  his  grave  as  over  ours. 
Not  all  is  lost  if  life  be  spent, 
For  it  is  good  to  truly  die. 
To  give  to  that  extreme  extent 
If  so  be  freedom  lives  thereby. 
The  things  not  seen,  beyond  the  veil. 
Have  harvest  also  full  and  true. 
And  loss  we  reckon  but  by  tale 
Is  measured  there — to  each  his  due." 
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Dr.  Dawson's  geological  work  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  region 
of  the  great  prairies  of  the  North  West  and  British  Columbia,  but  he 
was  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  geology  of  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  In  the  North  West  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
relations  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Laramie  formations  ;  and  he 
discovered  the  presence  in  the  Cretaceous  of  southern  Alberta  of  an 
important  series  of  rocks — the  Belly  River  group — which,  he  says, 
"must  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  a  fresh-water  formation."  The 
Kootenay  group  was  also  recognized  by  him  as  constituting  a  portion 
of  the  early  Cretaceous  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  His  study  of  a 
large  area  in  the  interior  plateau  region  of  British  Columbia  estab- 
lished the  existence  there  of  a  great  series  of  mica-schists  and  gneisses 
supposed  to  be  of  Archaean  age  and  succeeded  by  Cambrian,  Ordo- 
vician,  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata  ;  while  in  the  Cordilleran 
region  of  the  same  province  he  described  the  occurrence  of  great 
deposits  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks,  in  various  stages  of  meta- 
morphism.  While  working  in  connection  with  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sion also,  he  studied  the  crystalline  rocks  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
district,  and  concluded  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Huronian 
formation  there  consists  of  metamorphosed  volcanic  rocks. 

He  was  a  careful  student  of  glacial  phenomena  and  according  to 
Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,*  was  the  first  to  describe  the  glacial  origin  of  the 
Missouri  Coteau,  and  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  he  has  shown 
that  at  one  period  of  the  Ice  age  there  was  a  confluent  ice-mass,  the 
surface  of  which  stood  at  a  level  of  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that 
it  must  have  been  at  least  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  thickness.  He 
has  further  established  the  fact  that  the  movements  of  the  glacier  ice 
in  this  region  were  not  only  to  the  south  and  south-east,  and  through 
the  transverse  valleys  and  gaps  of  the  Coast  ranges  to  the  ocean,  but 
that  it  had  also  a  northerly  flow,  and  passed  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Pelly  and  Lewes  branches  of  the  Yukon  river.  Dr.  Dawson  also 
maintained  that  the  northern  part  of  the  great  plains  had  been 
submerged,  and  that  their  glaciation  was  in  the  main  due  to 
floating  ice. 

With  regard  to  his  ethnological  work  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote   from   Mr.   W.    J.   McGee's   recent   appreciative   notice   in   the 

*  Geological  Magazine,  May  1897. 
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"  American  Anthropologist."  Mr.  McGee  says  :  "  While  several  of 
Dr.  Dawson's  titles  and  the  prefatory  remarks  in  some  of  his  papers 
imply  that  his  ethnological  researches  were  subsidiary  to  his  geologic 
work,  and  while  his  busy  life  never  afforded  opportunity  for  mono- 
graphic treatment  of  Canada's  aborigines,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
he  made  original  observations  and  records  of  standard  value,  that 
much  of  his  work  is  still  unique,  and  that  his  contributions,  both 
personal  and  indirect,  materially  enlarged  knowledge  of  our  native 
tribes.  It  is  well  within  bounds  to  say,  that  in  addition  to  his  other 
gifts  to  knowledge,  George  M.  Dawson  was  one  of  Canada's  foremost 
contributors  to  ethnology,  and  one  of  that  handful  of  original 
observers  whose  work  affords  the  foundation  for  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  North  American  natives." 

Dawson's  most  notable  contribution  to  ethnology  was  undoubt- 
edly his  memoir  on  the  Haida  Indians  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands, 
but  he  also  published  "  Notes  on  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Yukon 
District  and  Adjacent  Northern  Portion  of  British  Columbia,"  a  valu- 
able memoir  entitled  "  Notes  and  Observations  of  the  Kwakiool  People 
of  Vancouver  Island,"  "  Notes  on  the  Shuswap  People  of  British 
Columbia,"  and  other  papers. 

When,  in  1884,  the  British  Association  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  the  physical  characters,  languages  and  social  conditions  of  the 
northvrestern  tribes  of  Canada,  Dr.  Dawson  was  made  a  member,  and 
it  devolved  upon  him  to  organize  and  administer  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  work  was  carried  on  for  years  with  much  success  and 
small  money  expenditure,  and  when,  in  1896,  an  Ethnological  Survey 
of  Canada  was  instituted,  Dawson  was  chosen  as  the  head  of  the 
survey  committee. 

Not  the  least  of  his  services  to  his  country  were  those  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Behring  Sea  Arbitration.  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  was  sent  by  the  British  government  to  the  North  Pacific 
ocean  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  seal  life  there.  Subsequently, 
his  evidence  and  forcible  arguments  undoubtedly  secured  for  the 
British  side  of  the  case  a  much  more  favourable  finding  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  obtained .  Lord  Alverstone  (now  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England)  writing  of  him  in  this  connection,  says  :  "  It  is 
not  possible  to  overrate  the  services  which  Dr.  Dawson  rendered  us 
in  the  Behring  sea  arbitration.     I  consulted  him  throughout  on  many 
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questions  of  difficulty  and  never  found  Ms  judgment  to  fail,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  most  unselfish  and  charming  characters  that  I  ever 
met.  I  consider  it  a  great  pleasure  to  have  known  him."  In  recog- 
nition of  his  services  on  the  arbitration,  Dr.  Dawson  was  made  a 
Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  (O.M.G.). 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  from  Princeton  in  1877,  and  that 
of  LL.D.  from  Queen's  University  in  1890,  from  McGill  University  in 
1891.  and  from  Toronto  University  some  years  later.  In  1891  he  was 
awarded  the  Bigsby  gold  medal  by  the  Geological  Society  for  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  geology,  and  was  also  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1893  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada,  and  in  1897  was  president  of  the  geological  section  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the  Toronto 
meeting.  In  1897  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  Last  year  he  was  president  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  America,  and  gave  his  retiring  address  at  the  Albany  meet- 
ing in  December,  choosing  as  his  subject,  "  The  Geological  Record  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  in  Canada."  This  address  was  published 
as  a  bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  and  will  be  prized 
as  giving  a  summing  up  of  his  latest  views  on  some  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  complex  geology  of  the  west.  Many  other  distinc- 
tions, which  cannot  be  enumerated  here,  fell  to  his  lot,  and  he  had  won 
for  himself  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion.  Nowhere  was  he  more  beloved  than  in  British 
Columbia — the  province  in  which  he  had  done  so  much  of  his  best 
work,  and  in  which,  he  sometimes  said  to  the  writer,  he  would  like  to 
spend  his  last  days. 

After  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1897,  he 
accompanied  a  party  of  the  members  on  a  trip  across  the  continent, 
and  all  were  struck  with  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  everywhere 
accorded  to  him.  "Among  the  many  distinguished  visitors,"  writes 
the  'Victoria  Colonist,'  "by  whose  presence  Victoria  has  been  honoured 
during  the  past  few  days,  none  holds  a  higher  or  more  deserved  place 
in  the  esteem  of  Canadians  than  George  M.  Dawson.  In  one  sense  he 
is  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  for  the  Geological  Survey,  of  which  he  has 
been  the  chief,  has  done  more  than  all  other  agencies  combined  to 
make  the  potentialities  of  the  Dominion  known  to  the  world.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  the  work  so  long  that  he  can  look  back  over  it  with 
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the  profound  satisfaction  which  comes  from  the  knowledge  that  his 
judgment  on  points  of  extreme  interest  and  value  has  been  justified 
by  events.  The  development  of  Kootenaj,  the  hydraulic  mines  of 
Cariboo,  and  the  gold  mines  in  the  Yukon  are  all  foretold  in  the  inter- 
esting pages  of  Dr.  Dawson's  earlier  reports.  Therefore,  when  we  find 
in  the  voluminous  products  of  his  pen,  wherein  the  results  of  his 
observations  are  recorded,  anticipations  of  great  mineral  develop- 
ments in  parts  of  the  province  that  are  as  yet  unexplored,  we  feel 
almost  as  if  such  development  were  guaranteed.  A  careful  observer, 
a  conservative  reasoner,  a  skilful  writer,  Canada  possesses  in  Dr. 
Dawson  a  public  servant  the  value  of  whose  services  can  never  be 
over-estimated.  His  name  carries  authority  with  it  on  any  subject 
on  which  he  speaks.  That  a  long  career  may  be  before  him  is  the  hope 
of  all,  for  we  all  know  how  much  that  means  to  the  Dominion." 

Dr.  Dawson  was  a  ready  and  prolific  writer  and  a  brilliant  conver- 
sationalist. His  quiet  humour  was  infectious,  and  any  dinner  party 
which  numbered  him  among  the  guests  was  sure  to  be  a  merry  one- 
He  seemed  to  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  information,  not  merely 
about  his  own  special  lines  of  work,  but  covering  the  widest  range  of 
suDJects.  The  marvel  was  how  in  his  busy  life  he  had  acquired  so 
much  and  such  varied  knowledge.  For  one  of  apparently  delicate 
constitution,  his  powers  of  enduring  prolonged  physical  exertion  were 
as  remarkable  as  his  capacity  for  continuous  mental  activity.  He 
was  at  work  at  his  office  until  two  days  before  his  death,  the  immediate 
cause  of  which  was  capillary  bronchitis.  The  secret  of  Dr.  Dawson's 
widespread  popularity,  no  doubt,  lay  in  his  downright  unselfishness 
and  in  his  sunny  and  sympathetic  nature. 

B.  J.  Haekijtgton. 
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Even  in  these  days  of  travel  and  adventure  there  are  not  very 
many  who  have  experienced  a  voyage  in  those  parts  of  the  ocean 
which  are  never  free  from  fields  of  ice,  spending  two  or  three  weeks 
battling  with  icebergs.  So  a  short  account  of  such  an  experience  by 
a  graduate  of  McGill  may  be  interesting  to  other  graduates.  In  1891, 
I  spent  two  months  in  a  barque,  sailing  from  Stromness  to  Moose 
Factory,  James'  Bay,  via  Hudson's  Straits,  being  the  only  passenger. 
The  voyage  up  the  Atlantic  was  uneventful,  tedious,  and  generally 
wet  and  cold,  and  it  was  not  until  we  neared  Hudson's  Straits  that  the 
excitement  began.  About  July  22nd  we  met  the  beginning  of  the 
long  procession  of  bergs  and  floes  which  come  in  a  constant  stream  all 
the  summer,  from  the  great  northern  glaciers  and  the  Arctic  Sea. 
After  making  a  considerable  detour  to  avoid  them,  for  a  whole  day 
we  were  passing  a  succession  of  bergs  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  We 
managed  to  enter  Hudson's  Straits  between  Cape  Resolution  and  the 
Ungava  coast,  only  to  find  ourselves  soon  hard  and  fast  in  the  ice  ; 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  three  weeks  of  constant  battle.  The 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  look  for  "  lanes  "  in  the  ice,  or  to  try  and  bump 
our  way  through  what  seemed  to  be  the  less  heavy  ice-packs.  We  only 
knew  of  two  other  ships  in  the  whole  of  that  sea  that  summer  ;  yet 
our  first  peril  was  a  narrow  escape  from  being  run  down  by  one  of 
them.     We  had,  by  the  use  of  ice-anchors  and  grappling  irons,  almost 
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emerged  into  clear  water,  when  another  barque,  in  full  sail,  was  seen 
bearing  right  down  on  us.  On  she  came  at  great  speed  before  a  fine 
breeze,  and  now  we  were  just  clear  of  ice,  but  with  no  room  to  turn 
or  make  sail.  Soon  we  could  hear  those  on  board  of  her  talking 
quite  plainly,  and  still  they  took  no  notice  of  us.  In  vain  our  captain 
burned  a  blue  light,  as  it  was  dusk,  and  in  vain  he  hailed  them  ;  on 
they  came,  and  we  lay  right  against  the  edge  of  the  ice.  At  last,  as 
we  were  almost  waiting  for  the  crash,  they  seemed  to  see  us;  we  heard 
a  command  shouted,  and  their  barque  veering  slightly  took  the  ice  at 
an  angle  of  about  45°.  With  a  crash  they  struck,  glanced  off,  and 
lay  to  so  close  to  us  that  it  seemed  as  if  w^e  could  throw  the  proverbial 
biscuit  on  board.  We  did  not,  however,  but  hurled  instead  those 
missiles  which  are  said  to  break  no  bones,  though  harder  than  ship- 
biscuit,  and  even  more  suited  seemingly  to  the  jaws  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner.  Our  next  excitement  occurred  three  days  later  when  we 
had  succeeded  in  penetrating  a  few  miles  into  the  Straits. 

We  had  a  few  hours  that  day  in  fairly  open  water,  but  as  night 
came  on  the  ice  closed  in  on  us  from  all  sides.  It  really  looked  as  if 
the  barque  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  from  every  side  as  far 
as  eye  could  see  the  ice  crowded  in  on  us.  We  were  quite  motionless, 
so  to  avoid  having  the  rudder  jammed  over  by  the  pressure  on  one 
side,  very  strong  tackle  was  carried  forward,  from  each  side  of  the 
rudder,  along  the  deck,  bracing  the  rudder  directly  fore  and  aft.  But 
so  great  was  the  sideways  pressure  at  one  time,  that  with  a  noise  like 
a  cannon-shot,  our  huge  rudder  post  was  cracked  all  down  and  twisted. 
Meanw^hile,  it  had  turned  out  a  "  dirty "  night,  foggy,  raining  and 
blowing  hard,  and  dark.  The  Straits  are  many  miles  across  here, 
and  we  were  at  least  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  northern  shore, 
fast  in  the  ice,  and  seemingly  heading  southwards.  But  as  there  are 
many  currents  here,  and  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  ice  for  miles 
round  us  was  moving  together,  there  was  no  chance  that  I  could  see 
of  telling  which  way  the  whole  was  drifting.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done,  so  at  last  I  determined  to  "  turn  in,"  and  in  spite  of  the 
crashing  and  roaring  of  the  ice,  and  the  constant  shocks  of  the  vessel, 
J  soon  fell  asleep.  I  was  indeed  constantly  awakened  by  these  noises, 
|but  only  to  drop  asleep  again.  However,  about  3  a.m.,  I  awaked  to 
id  the  first  mate  standing  by  me,  and  telling  me  to  get  up  and  dress, 
[and  come  on  deck  to  "  see  the  land  !"       Of  course,  this  was  only  a 
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pleasant  way  of  telling  me  that  there  was  danger  ahead,  and  that  the 
captain  thought  I  had  better  be  dressed  and  on  deck,  ready  for  any 
emergency.  When  I  arrived  on  deck,  I  found  a  strange,  wild  scene. 
The  dim  light  of  early  dawn  was  darkened  with  heavy  clouds,  half 
rain  and  half  fog,  whirled  along  by  the  strong  wind,  and  through  the 
rifts  were  seen  frowning  cliffs  very  close  to  us.  Along  the  base  of 
these  cliffs  we  were  being  drifted  westward  pretty  rapidly,  hemmed 
in  by  a  surging,  grinding  mass  of  ice-floes,  while  the  wind,  directly  on 
shore,  was  striving  to  force  us  on  the  rocks.  As  I  said,  when  I  went 
to  bed  we  were  miles  from  the  north  shore  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
judge  which  way  we  were  drifting.  It  would  seem  that  just  before 
I  was  called  up,  the  wind  had  for  the  first  time  blown  aside  the  fog, 
and  the  captain  was  startled  to  see  the  rocks,  which  he  thought  far 
away,  frowning  just  above  him. 

The  fog  and  the  rain  cleared  off  as  the  morning  grew,  but  the 
wind  did  not  abate.  Now  we  could  see  the  cliffs  from  summit  to 
base  as  we  drifted  westward  close  to  them.  Luckily,  the  water  was 
deep,  and  we  struck  no  outlying  rocks,  for  we  were  helpless.  The 
masses  of  ice  were  the  only  things  that  kept  us  from  being  driven 
bodily  ashore.  The  sails  were  furled,  as  there  was  no  chance  to  use 
them.  All  hands,  both  watches,  were  on  deck  ;  there  could  be  no 
thought  of  sleep,  nor  of  meals.  It  was  little  we  could  do,  but  that 
little  was  done.  The  men  were  kept  busy  with  anchors  and  grappling- 
irons,  fastening  them  to  the  floes,  and  trying  to  haul  ourselves  farther 
from  the  shore ;  but  the  ice  was  in  constant  motion,  tossing  and  grind- 
ing. Often  some  of  the  men  would  be  out  on  the  ice,  at  great  risk  of 
their  lives,  trying  to  fasten  the  irons  in  some  more  promising  hold, 
while  we  had  to  keep  a  careful  watch  over  our  strained  rudder-post.  It 
was  a  case  of  fighting  for  our  lives  against  heavy  odds.  This  lasted 
all  the  morning,  and  the  men  were  tired  out.  Sometimes  I  stayed  on 
deck  and  watched  anxiously,  sometimes  I  went  to  the  cabin  and  tried 
to  read.  But  it  was  almost  impossible  to  turn  one's  thoughts  away 
from  the  danger  and  the  possibilities.  I  found  myself  discussing  with 
the  captain  the  chances  of  saving  a  boat,  or  anything,  if  we  struck  ; 
the  possibility  of  getting  across  from  that  coast  to  Ungava  in  a  boat 
through  the  ice,  and  the  exceedins:  unlikelihood  of  any  ship  passing 
and  carrying  us  off  from  that  land,  where  no  one  lived  and  nothing 
grew.      Indeed  many  thoughts  passed  swiftly  through  the  mind,  but 
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somehow,  I  felt  confident  all  along  that  we  should  come  out  all  right. 
For  some  hours  we  drifted  westward,  always  close  to  the  cliffs,  then, 
when  the  tide  turned,  as  I  suppose,  we  drifted  east  again,  going  over 
the  same  ground,  or  rather  water,  that  we  had  previously  traversed. 
All  the  time  the  wind  was  pressing  us  towards  the  shore,  and  only 
the  pressure  of  the  ice  kept  us  off,  and  all  the  time  the  men  were 
using  every  effort  to  get  us  further  out,  both  watches  being  kept  at 
work  without  rest  or  food.  About  noon,  we  saw,  just  to  the  east  of 
us,  a  large  open  space  of  open  water  between  us  and  the  shore  ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  prevent  our  being  wrecked  when  we 
reached  that  open  space.  But  just  then  the  wind  shifted  a  few  points; 
at  once  the  captain  ordered  some  of  the  sails  to  be  set  and  yards 
braced  a  little  round,  while  part  of  the  crew  redoubled  their  efforts 
with  the  grappling  irons  in  the  ice  to  get  the  barque's  head  turned 
from  the  shore.  The  shift  of  wind  also  opened  the  ice  somewhat, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  sailing  slowly  but  surely  south,  and 
before  long  we  were  out  in  mid-channel  again,  out  of  danger,  and  just 
about  the  spot  where  we  had  been  nearly  run  down  three  days  before. 
All  hands  were  piped  aft,  and  a  glass  of  grog  given  to  each  one  who 
would  take  it,  and  then  one  watch  was  sent  to  dinner  and  to  bed. 
We  had  had  a  hard  time,  but  save  for  the  loss  of  an  ice-anchor  or 
two,  and  the  tremendous  twist  given  to  our  rudder-post,  we  had 
sustained  no  damage. 

We  were  three  weeks  in  the  ice  after  this,  two  in  the  Straits  and 
one  in  the  Bay,  sometimes  locked  in  the  ice  for  two  days  at  a  time, 
and  sometimes  bumping  our  way  slowly,  but  never  really  free  from  ice. 
But  it  was  not  often  monotonous  ;  every  day  brought  new  experiences 
and  fresh  excitements.  Much  of  it  was  almost  like  fairyland,  from 
the  quaint  forms  of  the  ice,  the  beautiful  tints  it  caught  from  the 
sun,  the  frequent  mirages  by  day,  and  Aurora  Borealis  by  night.  I 
am  not  a  very  good  sailor,  but  the  sea  was  never  rough  in  the  Straits — 
the  miles  of  ice  all  round  prevented  that ;  and  when  the  sun  was 
bright,  though  it  was  never  warm  yet  it  was  very  pleasant,  sailing 
quietly  through  peaceful  lagoons,  with  beautifully  tinted  bergs  and 
floes  instead  of  coral  reefs.  Nearly  the  whole  of  that  time  no  open 
water  could  be  seen,  even  from  the  main-top.  We  saw  numerous 
seals,  and  once  or  twice  a  polar  bear,  seemingly  quite  at  home  in  the 
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water  many  miles  from  any  land.  Now  and  again  we  replenished 
our  tanks  from  the  fresh  water  in  pools  on  the  ice,  and  once  or  twice 
we  got  a  walk  on  the  floes,  and  I  was  able  to  take  photographs  of  the 
ship  as  she  lay  fast  in  the  ice.  But  I  have  told  you  the  most  exciting 
incident,  and  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  the  many  curious  inci- 
dents or  the  lesser  perils.  Sufiflce  it  to  say  that  the  heaviest  ice  we 
met  with  was  not  in  the  Straits,  but  far  down  the  Bay  ;  that  we  were 
in  the  ice  almost  till  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Moose  River,  at  all 
events  as  far  as  Cape  Henrietta  Maria,  the  beginning  of  James'  Bay  ; 
and  that  at  last  we  reached  our  anchorage,  near  a  shore  so  low  and 
flat  that  it  is  hardly  seen,  marked  only  by  a  beacon,  and  not  a  house  or 
other  sign  of  a  human  being  visible. 

A  McGiLL  Graduate  of  '78. 


A  GRADUATE'S  EXPERIENCES. 

Facts  wabmed  with  a  uttle  Fancy. 

A  certain  graduate  of  McGill,  whom  we  will  designate  as  the 
Engineer,  was  sitting  one  evening  on  a  great  stone  near  the  middle 
of  the  Batey  of  a  Cuban  plantation  and  feeling  fairly  at  peace  with 
the  world  at  large,  although  perhaps  there  were  few  near  him  who 
felt  likewise.  The  great  mills  were  stopped,  for  grinding  could  only 
be  carried  on  in  the  daytime.  The  insurrection  was  in  full  swing, 
and  the  little  cane  that  had  not  been  burned  could  only  be  cut  under 
the  protection  of  an  armed  guard,  and  very  slowly.  All  around  the 
Batey  was  a  fence  of  railroad  iron,  with  block-houses  at  intervals. 
Far  in  the  distance  a  few  shots  could  occasionally  be  heard,  but 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  enemy  had  come  near  the  place  since  one 
of  the  Northern  men  (he  came  from  New  Brunswick  way)  had  planted 
some  range  posts  and  shot  dead  one  of  a  lot  of  yelling  and  capering 
insurgents  who  were  inspecting  the  1,000  yards  mark  and  wondering 
what  it  was  for. 

To  the  graduate  on  the  stone  came  a  man  in  rough  blue  linen 
uniform,  with  a  cross  expression  on  his  face  ;  this  was  Don  Ignacio 
Saavedra,  of  Her  Majesty's  line  regiment  Belen,  and  he,  sitting  down 
also,  wanted  to  know  if  the  English  tongue  could  furnish  him  with  any 
satisfactory  name  to  call  the  cook's  horse.  He  had  borrowed  this 
mild  looking  little  animal,  whose  ears  always  pointed  different  ways, 
the  day  before,  to  go  on  an  expedition  with  a  guerilla  regiment  which 
was  trying  to  catch  insurgents,  and  the  horse  had  behaved  in  the 
fjuietest  and  most  exemplary  manner  until  when,  crossing  a  "  potrero," 
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he  twitched  him  off  sideways  right  in  front  of  a  cow.  Bulls  are  quiet 
animals  in  Cuba,  cows  often  very  much  the  reverse,  and  this  beast 
started  for  the  lieutenant  with  a  joyful  snort,  forcing  him  to  scramble 
through  a  barbed  wire  fence  in  a  manner  disastrous  to  his  uniform, 
and  causing  the  "  guerrilleros,"  all  rough  riders  themselves,  and  con- 
temptuous of  infantry,  intense  and  boisterous  merriment.  They 
lassoed  the  cow  before  she  could  do  what  she  wanted,  and  offered  to 
tow  Don  Ignacio  home  on  her,  etc.,  etc.  So  he  stalked  back  in  wrath, 
swearing  the  guerillas,  the  cow  and  the  horse  were  in  league 
against  him. 

The  Engineer  regretted  that  he  did  not  know  anything  bad 
enough  for  a  Castilian  to  listen  to,  because  it  may  be  said  that 
Englishmen  never  swear  at  all,  when  judged  by  Spanish  standards. 
Take  the  essence  of  Whitechapel,  flavor  it  with  Fulton  Market  state- 
ments on  a  hot  day,  surround  it  with  what  seamen  say  concerning 
mosquitoes  below  New  Orleans,  and  you  will  nearly  have  what  Don 
Ignacio  used  in  addressing  his  detachment  every  day  in  friendly  con- 
versation or  command.  He  told  him  timidly  what  a  Montreal  cabman 
had  called  some  medicals  who  left  a  large  part  of  a  "-subject "  in  his 
cab,  causing  his  next  fare  to  fling  himself  out  on  Sherbrooke  Street,  and 
howl  for  the  police,  but  Don  Ignacio  called  this  "  agua  dulce  "  (fresh 
water  swearing),  and  inadequate  on  even  ordinary  occasions  ;  so  no 
help  was  forthcoming,  much  as  his  house  and  all  he  had  were  at  his 
Spanish  friend's  command  (in  theory). 

They  sat  there  for  some  time  listening  to  the  faint  sounds  from 
the  Negro  and  Chinese  quarters,  the  tramp  of  the  sentries  which  alone 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  wonderful  tropical  night,  when  a  regular 
soldier  passed  by  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder  bound  for  one  of  the 
Northern  gates.  The  lieutenant  halted  him  and  asked  him  where  he 
was  going,  to  which  the  man  replied  in  a  surprised  tone,  "  Voy  en  la 
emboscada  !"  (ambuscade).  It  slipped  out  before  the  lieutenant  could 
stop  it,  and  he  was  exceedingly  angry,  for  while  the  Engineer  and 
another  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  something  like  this  was  going  on, 
the  secret  had  been  well  kept  so  far. 

The  soldier  passed  on  and  the  lieutenant  explained,  as  that  was 
the  safest  thing  to  do.  All  Cuba  at  that  time  was  full  of  ambuscades; 
it  suited  the  character  of  the  combatants,  and  he  had  organized  a 
little  one  close  to  us,  with  a  sergeant  called  Gregorio  in  charge,  who 
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had  "  carte  blanche  "  to  do  what  he  could  to  kill  an  insurgent  leader 
who  had  done  great  damage  to  the  Spaniards,  and  who  was  known  to 
be  lurking  in  the  neghbourhood,  visiting  at  intervals  a  negress,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  types  of  savage  young  womanhood  imaginable. 
Negroes  in  that  country  are  of  a  far  finer  physical  type  than  those  in 
the  States,  having  often  the  regular  features,  straight  figures  and  erect 
carriage  to  be  found  north  of  the  Congo.  She  and  her  child  lived  with 
some  old  people  in  an  isolated  house  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Batey,  and  situated  on  a  low  ridge.  The  ambushed  Spaniards  had 
watched  night  after  night,  but  never  had  seen  a  sign  of  the  insurgent, 
and  it  seemed  certain  that  some  signal  warned  him  when  danger  was 
nigh.  The  ambush  had  been  given  up  for  a  while,  but  now  Gregorio 
evidently  had  some  new  scheme  working, 

A  hard  fighter  and  a  good  shot  was  Gregorio.  His  little  detach- 
ment was  in  splendid  shape.  He  was  killed  later  on  at  El  Caney 
in  the  American  War,  The  Engineer  said  it  seemed  a  pitiful 
thing  to  kill  the  man  when  trying  to  see  his  wife  and  child,  and 
Don  Ignacio,  whom  he  knew  right  well  to  be  a  kind  man  and  a 
gallant  soldier,  shook  his  head  in  sadness.  He  had  seen  too  much 
of  war  in  Spain  and  in  Africa,  however,  not  to  know  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  kill  or  capture  all  the  people  on  the  other 
side,  no  matter  how.  After  a  little  hesitation,  he  regarded  the 
Engineer  carefully,  noted  his  dark  clothes  and  a  practical  kind 
of  gun  which  he  carried  for  show,  and  suggested  that  they  go  over 
and  see  what  was  going  on.  Experiences  of  this  order  do  not 
occur  very  often  in  life,  and  there  is  in  all  men  a  craving  for  strange 
things.  The  Engineer  thought  he  would  go  and  come  away  before 
anything  happened,  like  going  to  see  the  gallows  before  a  hanging, 
and  they  walked  out  through  the  garden  past  the  sentry  at  the  North 
gate,  vv^ho  muttered  his  surprise  at  the  presence  of  the  "  Ingles  -^ 
(never  to  be  confounded  with  the  all  detested  "Americano  ")  and  bent 
their  way  for  a  strange  little  graveyard  with  high  white  walls,  and 
a  great  mango  tree  overshadowing  it.  It  was  only  some  hundred 
feet  square,  and  for  a  long  time  back  the  slaves  had  been  buried  there, 
old  bones  being  dug  up  to  make  room  for  new  ones,  and  thrown  in  a 
little  recess  in  one  corner.  Above  it,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  were  the 
isolated  houses  of  the  working  people,  the  farthest  being  that  of  the 
young  negro  woman  and  her  people.      The  lieutenant  was  a  familiar 
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figure  to  all  these  as  every  evening  he  made  his  rounds,  and  so  they 
walked  on  past  the  graveyard  without  attracting  extraordinary  notice, 
and  turned  back  towards  the  Batey.  Once,  however,  under  the  lee 
of  a  line  of  loaded  cane  cars  which  were  waiting  for  the  mills  to  start 
up,  they  doubled  quickly  back,  got  into  the  tall  bushes  near  them, 
and  crawled  through  the  little  gate  of  the  graveyard  right  on  top  of 
four  soldiers  and  a  sergeant.  The  Engineer  was  glad  to  be  inside, — 
certain  things  the  Spaniards  call  "  informalities  "  had  an  unpleasant 
way  of  happening,  when  they  did  the  Spaniards  much  good  and  others 
much  harm,  and  often  took  the  form  of  rifles  discharging  themselves 
into  the  foreigners  at  close  range.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
he  wished  himself  back  in  the  Batey,  and  cursed  his  curiosity.  Don 
Ignacio  and  Gregorio  whispered  beside  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and 
it  came  to  light  that  Gregorio  had  discovered  how  the  woman  signalled 
the  insurgent,  and  he  had  paid  a  Chinaman  to  work  the  signal  to  him 
to  come  that  night.  The  Engineer  knew  the  Chinaman  well  ;  he 
was  one  of  his  own  men,  called  himself  Jose,  and  was  a  clever,  keen, 
determined  fellow,  as  thoroughly  accomplished  a  liar  and  blackguard 
as  this  world  produces.  The  signal  was  the  smoking  of  a  cigar  ;  the 
glow  being  seen,  the  insurgent  came  to  a  small  clump  of  "  manigua  " 
and  thence,  no  doubt,  they  crept  to  the  house  together.  Jose  was 
carefully  planted  in  the  "  manigua,"  the  sergeant  said,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  would  smoke  his  cigar,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  seen 
from  the  valley  below,  but  not  by  the  woman  in  the  house.  Then, 
said  Gregorio,  the  insurgent  would  come,  the  Chinaman  would  slink 
away,  and  they  had  the  range  exactly — 74  metres.  The  Senor  Ingles, 
would  he  take  a  rifle  ?     It  was  too  far  for  his  revolver  ! 

The  Seiior  Ingles  did  not  answer  for  a  moment  ;  he  was  wondering 
whether  the  woman  would  discover  the  ruse,  and  then  what  would 
happen,  and  presently  put  the  question.  Gregorio  admitted  that  it 
was  quite  possible  that  she  might  run  out  and  smash  Jose,  in  which 
case  her  complicity  with  the  insurgent  would  be  so  clear,  and  her  inter- 
ference with  the  military  arrangements  so  glaring  that  anything  they 
did  would  be  justifiable.  "  Spanish  officers  do  not  murder  women," 
said  Don  Ignacio,  "  that  is  what  the — qualified — guerillas  are  for  ; 
but  if  she  gets  between  us  and  Claudio  we  will  fire  through  her."  The 
Engineer  expressed  his  devoutest  hope  that  the  Chinaman  would  get 
some  lead   into   him,  where  it  would   hurt  him   most,  and   Gregorio 
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calmly  admitted  that  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  he  would  ever  get 
back  to  the  Batey,  mentioning  in  general  terms  what  he  thought  of  his 
tool  for  two  generations  backwards  and  forwards.  A  silence  fell 
upon  all  after  this.  The  Engineer  looked  at  the  rifles.  No  Mausers, 
with  their  pleasant,  slender  bullets,  but  long  Remingtons,  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  bore,  terrible  in  their  effects  at  such  short  range- 
Across  the  starlit  space  everything  looked  peaceful,  while  away  above 
Sirius  and  Canopus  shone  in  their  everlasting  rivalry.  A  faint  light 
showed  in  the  window  of  the  house  on  the  ridge,  and  the  tiny  wail 
of  a  child  reached  the  group.  In  the  little  burying  ground  the  four 
soldiers  crouched  with  their  rifles  over  the  wall,  and  Gregorio  sat  with 
his  across  his  knees  on  one  of  the  little  mounds  which  were  called 
graves,  while  Don  Ignacio  and  the  Engineer  lay  near  the  door.  It 
was  borne  in  upon  the  latter  that  murder  would  be  done  that  night, 
and  he  would  see  it  if  he  stayed  much  longer  ;  but  how  to  get  back 
past  the  sentries  was  no  easy  problem.  Some  of  these  infernal 
"  informalities  "  might  easily  happen.  Presently,  he  told  Don  Ignacio 
he  was  going,  and  felt  he  was  rather  glad  of  it.  The  work  demanded 
his  presence  anyhow,  for  the  sugar  house  was  stopped,  with  an  awful 
amount  of  liquor  on  hand,  and  it  had  to  be  watched  for  signs  of 
decomposition.  He  took  one  look  at  the  stolid  faces  in  that  awful 
little  place,  and  slid  silently  through  the  doorway  into  the  "  manigua," 
and  thence  behind  the  loaded  cars  on  towards  the  Batey.  Presently, 
came  the  sharp  "Alto  !  Quien  vive  ?"  of  the  sentry,  and  he  called 
back  his  name,  saying  not  untruthfully  that  he  was  examining  the 
cane  to  be  ground  in  the  morning.  Shortly,  he  passed  through  the 
gate  again,  on  through  the  sugar  house  and  thence  to  his  room  in  the 
"  casa  vivienda,-'  where  he  closed  doors  and  windows,  fearful  of  what 
sounds  might  come  through  them.  No  sound  came  in  until  four  a.m., 
when  he  crossed  the  Batey  once  more  to  start  the  work.  There  was 
a  roar  of  exhaust  steam,  the  bustle  of  the  mule  drivers  moving  the  cars, 
the  click  of  the  bagasse  carriers,  and  lots  to  think  of,  but  suddenly,  he 
seemed  to  hear  close  beside  him  the  sharp  crack  of  those  rifles.  Others 
hardly  heard  them  or  were  not  sure  that  it  was  shooting,  and  nobody 
minded  anyhow  ;  but  the  Engineer  sat  down  in  the  laboratory,  and 
tried  not  to  think. 

Daylight  came  about  half-past  five,  and  going  across  the  Batey 
to  get   coffee,  the   Engineer  found   Don   Ignacio.      He  was   standing 
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alongside  the  cook's  horse,  with  its  fool  ears  pointing  fore  and  aft, 
and  in  his  hand  was  a  roughly  written  letter  covered  with  blood.  The 
Northern  man  looked  his  question,  and  the  Spaniard  simply  said, 
"  los  tres,"  mounted  the  horse  and  rode  towards  the  fort  on  the  hill, 
where  were  the  guerillas'  headquarters,  leaving  behind  him  the  impres- 
sion that  the  lover,  his  mistress  and  Jose  had  been  shot  together. 

About  two  hours  afterwards,  the  Engineer  was  sitting  at  his 
desk,  the  chemist  was  busy  with  the  early  samples,  and  old  Ah  Tong 
was  polishing  everything  he  could  think  of,  when  in  walked  Jose  and 
calmly  asked  for  an  order  for  filter  cloths.  The  Engineer  stared  hard 
at  him,  and  fairly  stuttered  "  Los  tres — en  la  emboscada  ?"  To  which 
he  half  whispered,  his  savage  Tartar  face  set  in  an  evil  grin,  "  Si 
Seiior,  Nisa,  Claudio  y  el  nino  !"  El  nifio  ! — the  child  too.  Up  from 
his  seat  got  that  Engineer,  took  Jose  by  the  back  of  his  scrawny  little 
neck,  smashed  his  face  twice  against  the  brick  wall  for  luck,  and  threw 
him  into  the  yard,  whence  he  fled  to  his  quarters  never  to  return. 

To  the  stupefied  Cuban  chemist  he  merely  said,  "  En  boca  cerrada 
no  entran  moscas,"  which  proverb  was  suflflcient  for  all  purposes.  Old 
Ah  Tong  polished  on  serenely,  unmoved,  uninterested. 

The  particulars  were  whispered  later  in  the  day.  After  waiting 
till  nearly  morning,  they  suddenly  saw  Jose  roll  out  of  the  bushes, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  Nisa,  with  her  child  on  her  arm,  rushed  from 
the  house  into  the  bush,  and  screamed  a  warning  to  someone  who 
sprang  out  clear  on  the  sky-line.  Gregorio  and  his  men  fired,  and 
when  they  reached  the  spot  all  were  dead  ;  clasped  in  the  baby's  hand 
was  part  of  a  letter  deeply  implicating  the  whole  household;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  house  was  burned  and  the  old  people  reconcentrated. 

War  is  an  evil  thing  when  seen  in  detail,  in  any  country  and 
between  any  nations.  Don  Ignacio  and  Gregorio  were  good-hearted 
men,  whom  the  writer  had  seen  do  kindly  things  for  unfortunate 
insurgent  prisoners,  when  it  did  not  interfere  with  business — and 
their  business  was  to  kill. 

Wilfred  Skaife. 


GRADUATE  SOCIETIES. 


There  are  now  in  existence  no  less  than  ten  societies  of  McGill 
graduates  ;  two  in  Montreal,  five  in  other  parts  of  Canada,  as  widely 
separated  as  British  Columbia  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  three 
the  United  States.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  for  this  issue 
of  our  magazine  detailed  reports  of  the  history  and  progress  of  all 
these  societies,  but  we  can  at  least  print  lists  of  their  officers,  and 
perhaps  in  this  way  make  known  to  some  forlorn  son  of  McGill,  remote 
from  his  Alma  Mater,  the  existence  of  an  Association  where  he  will 
be  sure  to  find  friends  and  brothers.  Of  some,  we  have  received  fuller 
information,  which  we  gladly  offer  to  our  readers,  and  at  the  same 
time  seize  the  opportunity  to  earnestly  beg  that  the  secretaries  of  the 
several  societies,  will,  without  further  solicitation,  send  us  from  time 
to  time  reports  of  their  proceedings  and  items  of  interest  in  their 
history,  for  publication  in  this  Graduates'  Department.  Thus  the  bond 
of  union  which  each  society  proves  for  its  knot  of  members  will  spread 
from  society  to  society,  and  bind  McGill  men,  however  scattered,  in 
one  fellowship. 

The  society,  incorporated  1880,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Montreal,  is  not  composed  entirely  of  local  members.  It  has  its 
resident  councillors  ;  but  with  them  are  associated  the  Presidents  of 
the  various  distant  societies  and  other  members  of  the  Alumni.  The 
present  officers  are  : — President,  Malcolm  C.  Baker,  D.V.S.;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Charles  W.  Wilson,  M.D.,  Miss  Helen  E.  Y.  Keid,  B.A., 
Archibald  MacArthur,  B.A.;  Secretary,  J.  Claude  Hickson,  B.A., 
B.C.L.;    Treasurer,  Francis  Topp,  B.A.,  B.C.L. 
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We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  latest  report  which  has  reached 
us  of  recent  doings  of  the  society  : — 

"An  important  meeting  of  the  Graduates'  Society  was  recently 
held  (15th  Oct.  last).  Amongst  other  things  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  was  the  application  from  the  McGill  University  Athletic 
Association,  that  the  conditions  of  competition  for  the  Graduates' 
Trophy  should  be  changed.  This  Trophy  was  previously  competed  for 
by  the  several  Faculties  of  the  University.  This  engendered  a  good 
deal  of  that  objectionable  Faculty  feeling  which  has  been  so  detri- 
mental to  making  the  different  Faculties  of  the  University  a  unit. 
The  Graduates'  Society,  after  carefully  considering  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation's request,  decided  to  change  the  conditions  of  competition,  and 
to  donate  the  trophy  for  competition  between  the  various  years  of  the 
University,  irrespective  of  Faculty  distinction. 

"  The  Executive  Council  of  the  Society  are  now  considering  the 
advisability  of  asking  Sir  Robert  Ball,  through  his  manager,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Pond,  to  deliver  a  series  of  Lectures  during  his  visit  to  this  con- 
tinent. The  difficulty  that  confronts  the  Council  at  the  present  time 
is  the  fixing  of  a  suitable  and  convenient  date.  If  such  a  date  can  be 
arranged,  it  is  quite  possible  that  two  or  three  Lectures  will  be  given 
in  this  city  under  the  auspices  of  the  Graduates'  Society.  The  Society, 
at  the  same  meeting,  appointed  a  Committee  to  revise  its  constitution, 
and  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  bringing  the  objects  and  aims  of  the 
Society  more  forcibly  and  distinctly  to  the  minds  of  the  graduates 
themselves,  and  to  the  Senior  year  men  of  the  different  Faculties  of 
the  University." 

ALUMNA  SOCIETY  OF  McGILL  UNIVERSITY.— President, 
S.  E.  Cameron,  M.A.;  Vice-Presidents,  Carrie  M.  Derick,  M.A.;  Eleanor 
Tatley,  B.A.;  Kathleen  Finley,  B.A.;  F.  Shearwood,  B.A.;  Treasurer, 
Isabel  Brittain,  B.A.;  Rec.  Secretary,  Ethel  Hurst,  B.A.;  Assist.  Rec. 
Secretary,  Elizabeth  A.  Hammond,  M.A.;  Cor.  Secretary,  A.  L.  Shaw, 
B.A.;  Assist.  Cor.  Secretary,  Louise  Smith,  B.A. 

The  Alumnse  is  essentially  a  working  society.  At  its  monthly 
meetings  in  the  Royal  Victoria  College,  papers  are  read  and  discus- 
sions held  on  subjects  of  a  literary,  historical  or  sociological  character. 
Besides  this  intellectual  work  the  Alumnse  has  carried  on  for  ten  years 
definite  work  of  a  practical  kind.  This  takes  the  form  of  a  Club  and 
Lunch  room  for  Working  Girls,  an  enterprise  of  some  magnitude  and 
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claiming  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  Society  Executive  and 
others  who  have  kindly  associated  themselves  in  the  work.  Without 
going  too  much  into  detail,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  to  have  one 
or  two  notes  on  this  subject.  The  Society  rents  a  large  building  on 
Bleury  Street  for  the  use  of  the  Club,  the  most  important  part  of  it 
being  the  lunch  room,  where  some  ninety  or  one  hundred  meals  are 
served  daily  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  to  buyers.  The  capital 
required  annually  is  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars,  nine-tenths 
of  which  comes  from  the  business  itself.  Alumnse  fees  are  generally 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficit;  but  an  occasional  extra  expense  is 
sufficient  to  put  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side.  Two  or  three  such 
unlooked  charges  last  year  taxed  the  resources  of  the  Society  to  the 
utmost,  and  this  year  it  found  itself  seriously  hampered  by  debt. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  whole  burden  has  been  lifted,  and  a 
guarantee  against  future  embarrassment  secured  through  the  gener- 
osity of  that  never-failing  friend  of  the  University,  Lord  Strathcona, 
who,  hearing  but  recently  of  the  Club  and  its  needs,  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  kindly  wishes  the  handsome  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
To  a  modest  organization  this  is  splendid  encouragement,  and  already 
its  effect  is  shown  in  the  efforts  being  made  to  extend  and  improve  the 
schemes  of  the  Club. 

OTTAWA  VALLEY  GRADUATES'  SOCIETY  OF  McGILL 
UNIVERSITY.— Organized,  1890.  Hon.  President,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  P.C,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.;  President,  P.  D.  Ross,  B.A.Sc; 
Vice-Presidents,  G.  H.  Groves,  M.D.,  CM.;  H.  M.  Ami,  LL.D.;  G.  C. 
Wright,  B.A.,  B.C.L.;  Secretary,  D.  B.  Dowling,  B.A.Sc.  (Geological 
Survey,  Ottawa);  Treasurer,  A.  E.  Barlow,  D.Sc;  Council,  S.  P.  Cooke, 
M.D.,  CM.;  W.  C  Cousens,  M.D.,  CM.;  G.  S.  McCarthy,  M.D.,  CM.;  R. 
H.  Conroy,  B.C.L.;  D.  Corriveau,  B.Sc;  Deputy  Examiners,  D.  B.  Dow- 
ling, B.A.Sc,  and  M.  F.  Connor,  B.A.Sc. 

XEW  YORK  GRADUATES'  SOCIETY  OF  McGILL  UNIVER- 
SITY.—Organized  1895.  1st  Vice-President,  Wolfred  Nelson,  M.D., 
CM.,  F.R.G.S.;  2nd  Vice-President,  James  Albert  Meek,  M.D.,  CM.; 
3rd  Vice-President,  Hiram  N.  Vineberg,  M.D.,  CM.;  Treasurer,  R.  A. 
■Gunn,  B.A.Sc;  Secretary,  W.  Ferguson,  M.D.,  CM.  (948  E.  166th  St., 
New  York);  Executive  Committee,  Rev.  J.  J.  Rowan  Spong,  M.A., 
IB.CL.,  LL.B.;  Harcourt  Bull,  B.A.;  J.  B.  Harvie,  M.D.,  CM.  (Troy); 
:Non-Resident  Councillors,  Wm.  Osier,  M.D.,  CM.,  F.R.CP.L.,  F.R.S. 
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(Baltimore,  Md.);  Prof,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bracq,  Vassar  College,  N.Y.; 
The  Right  Rev.  J.  D.  Morrison,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Duluth  ;  R.  T. 
Irvine,  M.  D.,  CM. 

McGILL  GRADUATES'  SOCIETY  OF  TORONTO.— Organized 
1896.  President,  A.  R.  Lewis,  Q.C.;  1st  Vice-President,  Rev.  Canon 
Sweeny,  M.A.,  D.D.;  2nd  Vice-President,  H.  C.  Burritt,  M.D.;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, R.  B.  Henderson,  B.A.  (48  King  Street,  West);  Com- 
mittee, Hamilton  Cassels,  B.A.;  Willis  Chipman,  B.A.Sc;  P.  E.  Ritchie, 
B.A. 

THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  SOCIETY  OF  GRADUATES  OF 
McGILL  UNIVERSITY.— President,  R.  E.  McKechnie,  M.D.  (Nana- 
imo);  Vice-Presidents,  W.  F.  Ferrier,  B.A.Sc.  (Rossland);  R.  W.  Jakes, 
M.D.  (Greenwood);  W.  F.  Robertson,  B.A.Sc.  (Victoria);  W.  S.  John- 
son, B.A.Sc.  (Slocan  City)  ;  Secretary,  W.  J.  McGuigan,  M.D.,  LL.B. 
(Vancouver);  Treasurer,  Simon  J.  Tunstall,  B.A.,  M.D.  (Vancouver); 
Executive  Committee,  R.  E.  Palmer,  B.A.Sc.  (Rossland)  ;  J.  M. 
McGregor,  B.A.,  B.A.Sc.  (Slocan  City)  ;  J.  M.  Lefevre,  M.D.  (Van- 
couver); D.  B.  Holden,  B.A.,  M.D.  (Victoria);  H.  W.  Mussen,  B.A.Sc. 
(Nelson). 

MARITIME  GRADUATES'  SOCIETY  OF  McGILL  UNIVER- 
SITY.—President,  W.  H.  Hattie,  M.D.  (Halifax);  1st  Vice-President, 
J.  H.  Scammell,  M.D.  (St.  John,  N.B.);  2nd  Vice-President,  Henry  S. 
Johnson,  M.D.  (Charlottetown,  P.E.I.)  ;  3rd  Vice-President,  Hugh 
Ross,  M.D.  (Stellarton,  N.S.);  Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  G.  Corbett,  M.D. 
(Musquash,  N.B.);  Executive  Committee,  F.  H.  Wetmore,  M.D.  (Hamp- 
ton, N.B.);  C.  M.  McLean,  M.D.  (Sussex,  N.B.);  J.  G.  Macdougall,  M.D. 
(Amherst,  N.S.);  Rev.  Robert  Laing,  M.A.  (Halifax);  St.  C.  J.  Gallant, 
M.D.  (Charlottetown,  P.E.I.) ;  Alex.  McNeil,  M.D.  (Kensington,  P.E.I.) 

McGILL  GRADUATES'  SOCIETY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
BEDFORD.— Organized,  1898.  Hon.  President,  Hon.  W.  W\  Lynch, 
D.C.L.  (Knowlton);  President,  Rev.  J.  A.  Elliott,  B.A.  (Cowansville); 
Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  J.  C.  McCorkill,  B.C.L.  (Cowansville);  C.  J.  R. 
Phelan,  M.D.  (Waterloo)  ;  G.  N.  Boright,  B.Sc.  (Sutton)  ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  G.  H.  Baker,  B.A.  (Cowansville.  Of  this  Society  we  have 
received  a  short  account  from  the  Secretary,  from  which  we  quote  : — 

"  The  first  year  the  Society  was  composed  of  about  twenty-five 
members,  but  since  that  time  its  membership  has  nearly  doubled,  and 
is  increasing  all  the  time.    It  is  the  custom  of  the  Society  to  hold  an 
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annual  social  function  of  some  kind,  to  which  are  invited  the  Principal 
and  heads  of  the  different  Faculties,  Professors  and  Graduates. 
The  past  three  years  this  function  has  been  a  dinner  held  at  Cowans- 
ville,  Knowlton  and  Waterloo  respectively,  the  central  towns  in  the 
District  of  Bedford.  Advantage  is  taken  when  the  members  of  the 
Society  are  gathered  together  for  the  dinner,  to  hold  the  annual 
meeting  and  to  elect  the  officers  for  another  year.  The  whole  scheme 
of  the  Society  was  worked  out  and  put  on  foot  by  Judge  Lynch,  who 
resides  at  Knowlton,  and  is  the  Judge  for  the  District  of  Bedford. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY  OF  McGILL  GRADUATES.— 
Organized  1899.  President,  Arthur  E.  Childs,  B.Sc.  (Boston,  Mass.); 
1st  Vice-President,  George  A.  Fagan,  M.D.  (North  Adams,  Mass.)  ; 
2nd  Vice-President,  Ambrose  Choquet,  B.C.L.  (Providence,  R.I.);  3rd 
A^ice-President,  Rev.  Robert  W.  Wallace,  B.A.  (Somerville,  Mass.)  ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Joseph  Williams,  M.D.  (Boston,  Mass.,  45  Monu- 
ment Square);  Councillors,  John  M.  Parker,  D.V.S.  (Haverhill,  Mass.); 
Robert  MacDougall,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston,  Mass.)  ;  T.  G.  McGannon, 
M.D.  (Lowell,  Mass.);  Miles  Martin,  M.D.  (Boston,  Mass.);  W.  W.  Good- 
win, M.D.  (East  Boston,  Mass.);  R.  T.  Glendenning,  M.D.  (Manchester- 
by-the-Sea,  Mass.).  From  the  New  England  Society  we  have  perhaps 
fuller  information  than  from  any  other,  one  or  two  fortunate  circum- 
stances having  served  to  bring  it  into  close  touch  with  us.  The  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Childs,  was  in  Montreal  when  the  first  movement  towards 
the  bringing  out  of  a  magazine  was  initiated,  and  he  at  once  became 
one  of  our  most  ardent  supporters.  On  returning  to  Boston  he  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  urging  their  co-opera- 
tion in  the  new  enterprise,  an  office  fruitful  of  result,  which  the  editors 
gratefully  acknowledge.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Childs,  and  other 
officers  have  done  excellent  service  in  forwarding  to  the  editors  cor- 
rected addresses  of  graduates  resident  in  New  England.  We  have 
lately  received  from  the  Secretary  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Society,  with  a  list  of  its  forty-eight  members;  also  the  toast  list  and 
menu  (a  very  fine  one)  of  their  annual  dinner,  held  in  February,  1900, 
at  the  Exchange  Club,  Boston,  and  a  newspaper  clipping  relating  to 
it.     This  last  proves  such  interesting  reading  that  we  reprint  it  : — 

"  OLD  McGILL.  Prof.  Ashley's  Tribute  to  the  late  Francis  A. 
Walker.  Her  Sons  in  Boston  Drink  to  King  Edward.  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Peterson   brings  Greeting. — For  the  first  time  in   Boston  the 
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health  of  King  Edward  VII.  was  drunk  last  night  at  the  second 
annual  dinner  of  the  New  England  Graduates'  Society  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity— "  the  Canadian  Harvard  " — held  at  the  Exchange  Club.  The 
President's  health  was  first  proposed  by  George  A.  Fagan,  M.D., 
of  North  Adams,  and  drunk  to  "  My  Country,  'tis  of  thee."  And  then 
Eobert  MacDougall,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  instructor  of  psychology  at  Harvard, 
proposed  "  His  Majesty,  King  Edward  VII.,"  which  was  drunk  to  the 
same  tune,  but  to  words  more  familiar  to  the  singers. 

"  Dr.  MacDougall,  in  naming  the  toast,  said,  '  It  is  an  old  Canadian 
custom,  older  than  most  of  us,  to  toast  "  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria"; 
pardon  me,  if  I  fall  into  the  tricks  of  speech  to-night  of  a  Canadian  and 
a  British  subject.  So  great  was  the  majesty,  beauty  and  devotion  of 
the  life  of  her  who  has  just  died  that  no  ruler  ever  dwelt  in  so  many 
hearts.  But  now  the  sceptre  has  passed  on,  and  a  new  pledge  is 
demanded.  Few  sovereigns  have  come  to  the  head  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  giving  greater  assurance  of  the  influence  that  makes  for 
peace  than  King  Edward.  We  would  be  surprised  if  we  knew  all  the 
influence  he  possessed  in  his  unofficial  position.  In  carrying  out  the 
desires  of  his  father  in  social  and  philanthropic  directions,  in  his  tact, 
he  deserves  our  praise  ;  and  in  international  relations  his  hand  has 
been  felt,  though  not  seen.  He  should  give  Americans  the  assurance 
that  the  two  nations  are  together  in  interests.  And  while  we  drink 
to  Edward  the  VII.,  let  us  drink  also  to  Queen  Alexandra,  only  less 
beloved  than  Victoria.' 

"  The  next  speaker  whom  President  Arthur  E.  Childs,  of  Boston, 
called  on  was  William  Peterson,  M.A.  LL.D.,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  for 
five  years  Principal  of  McGill  University,  who  came  down  from  Mont- 
real for  the  occasion.  He  was  given  a  big  greeting,  and  his  whole 
toast,  '  McGill,'  was  punctuated  with  applause.  His  tribute  to  the 
Queen  was  as  happy  as  it  was  brief — he  called  her  '  Victoria  the 
Good.'  He  told  of  the  recent  introduction  of  the  elective  system  in 
McGill  ;  '  But,'  he  said,  smiling  at  Prof.  Ashley,  of  Harvard,  '  we  have 
not  introduced  it  so  fully  and  in  such  hap-hazard  fashion  as  at 
Harvard.  We  don't  give  a  youth  full  liberty  till  his  third  year.'  One 
thing  he  said  surely  appeals  to  more  than  McGill  graduates.  '  Our 
salaries  for  professors  are  too  small,'  he  declared  ;  '  any  university  on 
this  continent  which  expects  a  professor  to  bring  up  a  family,  maintain 
his   just   position,  and    do    good    research  work    on    |2,000  a  year  is 
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demanding  the  impossible.'  He  closed  with  an  appeal  to  maintain  the 
conservative  position  of  universities,  not  to  endeavor  to  popularize 
them. 

"  William  James  Ashley,  Professor  of  Economic  History  at 
Harvard,  answering  the  toast,  ^American  Science,'  named  Prof.  Marsh, 
of  Yale,  who  discovered  the  missing  link  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Asa 
Gray,  the  Harvard  botanist,  and  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  '  who  did 
much  on  both  sides  of  the  water  to  dispel  the  idea  that  economists  are 
mischief-makers,'  as  America's  representative  contributors  to  the 
world's  scientific  progress. 

"  Other  toasts  and  their  makers,  were  :  *  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science,'  Henry  T.  Bovey,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  ; 
'  Pure  Science,'  Prof.  Arthur  G.  Webster,  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass  ;  '  Faculty  of  Arts,'  Rev.  Robert  W.  Wallace,  B.A.,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  'Faculty  of  Law,'  Ambrose  Choquet,  B.C.L.,  Providence,  R.I.; 
*  Faculty  of  Medicine,'  T.  G.  McGannon,  M.D.,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  '  Faculty 
of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Science,'  John  M.  Parker, 
D.V.S.,  Haverhill,  Mass.;  and  'Our  Society,'  Secretary  Joseph 
Williams,  M.D.,  Boston. 

"  There  were  about  forty  men  present,  and  all  the  members  were 
happy  in  the  prospect  of  a  growing  McGill  colony  in  New  England." 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CHICAGO.— Organized,  1900.  President,  L.  St.  John,  M.D.;  1st  Vice- 
President,  C.  Rutherford,  M.D,;  2nd  Vice-President,  Mr.  K.  Moodie  ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Thomas  A.  Woodruff,  M.D.;  Committee,  D.  R. 
MacMartin,  M.D.;  W.  L.  Copeland,  M.D.;  J.  Brown  Loring,  M.D.  This 
latest  formed  association  has  grown,  like  everything  else  in  Chicago, 
to  large  proportions  in  a  very  short  time.  We  have  received  more 
than  one  encouraging  communication  from  the  Secretary,  and  also 
substantial  aid  in  the  form  of  subscriptions.  The  list  of  graduates 
resident  in  Chicago  already  drawn  up  by  the  society  numbers  no  lesis 
than  forty. 

The  use  and  importance  of  these  societies  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated, and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  outgrowth  of  University  life  so 
closely  identified  in  spirit  with  our  own  ideal  as  embodied  in  this 
magazine.  Constantly  in  letters  from  graduates  we  have  the  expres- 
sion of  faith  in  both  movements  placed  side  by  side.  The  following 
extract  will  serve  as  an  example  : 
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"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  projected  periodical,  as  have  been 
all  McGill  men  with  whom  I  have  spoken  of  it.  Two  years  ago  was 
founded  the  New  England  Graduates'  Society  of  McGill,  of  which 
Mr.  A.  E.  Childs  is  the  present  President,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Williams, 
the  Secretary.  The  club  has  given  us  much  hearty  fellowship  and 
made  McGill  more  of  a  reality  and  less  of  a  fading  memory  to  many 
of  us.  The  function  of  such  an  association  as  this  is  very  fitly  supple- 
mented, it  seems  to  me,  by  such  a  magazine  as  you  and  your  colleagues 
intend.  The  Executive  of  the  Club  will  certainly  urge  every  member 
to  become  a  subscriber,  and,  if  he  will,  a  contributor.  In  New  York, 
to  which  I  go  next  fall,  a  similar  association  exists,  and  I  hope  you 
may  find  many  subscribers  there  also.  You  have  my  very  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  publication." 

To  the  good  wishes  here  expressed  for  The  McGill  University 
Magazine  may  we  respond  with  our  good  wishes  for  every  Society  of 
McGill  Graduates. 

Susan  E.  Cameeon. 
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[The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  furnish,  on  application,  copies  of 
circulars  with  questions  to  graduates,  in  order  that  notices  may  be 
prepared  for  this  department.  Members  of  classes  already  repre- 
sented may  still  be  included.] 

1855,  Law.  EDWARD  JOHN  HEMMING,  K.C.,D.C.L.  Gradu- 
ated first  in  Honours.  Married  in  July,  1855,  Miss  Sophia  Louisa 
Robins,  of  London,  Eng.  Published  in  1857  a  Digested  Index  of 
Statutes  in  force  in  Lower  Canada.  In  the  same  year  took  an  active 
part  in  forming  the  first  Graduates'  Society  of  the  University.  In 
1890  elected  Batonnier  of  the  Bar  of  Arthabaska,  and  in  1893 
gazetted  Q.C.  for  the  Dominion.  Now  retired,  and  living  at 
Knowlton,  P.Q.,  only  surviving  member  of  the  original  Bar  of  Artha- 
baska and  senior  D.  C.  L.  [See  Morgan's  "  Canadian  Men  and 
Women."] 

1856,  Medicine.  ALEXANDER  DUFF  STEVENS,  M.D.  Has 
practised  medicine  continuously  since  graduation.  Married  in  1860 
to  Miss  Maria  Anne  Pattee.  His  son  is  a  B.Sc.  of  McGill.  Has  pub- 
lished occasional  papers  in  medical  journals. 

1856,  Arts.  EDWIN  GOULD,  M.A.  Graduated  in  '56  in  a  class 
of  three  members.  College  tutor  in  English  and  History  for  two 
years.  Travelled  abroad,  making  a  study  of  Greek  antiquities. 
M.A.  in  '59.  Ordained  minister  in  '61.  Married  in  1864  to  Miss 
Elizabeth    Whittamore.       Has    devoted    forty    years    to    ministerial 
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work.  Publications — "  Swedenborg  and  Modern  Biblical  Criticism," 
(1870)  ;  sundry  contributions  to  church  and  other  periodicals,  notably 
"  Baconiana."  Mr.  Gould  sends  us  some  interesting  recollections  of 
student  life  at  McGill  almost  half-a-century  ago.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  students  to  matriculate  under  the  new  charter,  when  the  whole 
student  body  numbered  about  a  dozen,  among  them  such  well-known 
Montrealers  as  Mr.  G.  W.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Robert  Leach,  son  of  Arch- 
deacon Leach.  Classes  in  those  days  were  held  in  the  Normal  School, 
then  over  the  Fraser  Institute,  and  finally,  in  Mr.  Gould's  last  year, 
in  the  present  Arts  building,  to  which  students  fought  their  way 
through  snow  banks  by  a  long  walk  across  country.  Cap  and  gown 
were  worn  in  the  street  in  those  days,  and  always  in  and  about  college. 
The  first  Debating  Society  was  formed  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Gould's 
tutorship. 

1863,  Medicine.  THOMAS  EOSS,  M.D.  Since  graduation  has 
practised  in  California,  growing  fruit  as  a  side  issue.  Married  in  1870 
to  Martha  Lindsay,  who  died  1881.  Married  subsequently  to  Susan 
O'Neil.  Has  published  several  articles  in  medical  journals.  Present 
address,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  ELIJAH  BESSEY,  M.D.  Practised  medicine  in 
Montreal,  1864-84.  Confidential  agent  of  New  York  Life  Assurance 
Co.,  1884-89  ;  special  agent  North  American  Life,  1889.  Resumed 
practice,  making  specialty  of  nervous  diseases,  1889.  Practised  in 
Toronto,  1890-95.  Disabled  from  practice  by  cataract  blindness, 
1896  ;  sight  restored  by  operation,  1897.  Entered  on  new  work  in 
practice  and  as  editor  of  medical  monthly  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
1899.  Has  contributed  frequently  to  medical  journals  and  composed 
some  music  for  well-known  sacred  songs.  Has  been  thrice  married, 
his  present  wife  being  the  daughter  of  Rev.  A.  Bingham,  of  Michigan. 
Dr.  Bessey  claims  relationship  with  Hugh  Miller,  the  Scotch  scientist 
and  philosopher,  and  shares  with  this  distinguished  kinsman  tastes 
for  antiquarian  as  well  as  scientific  research.  He  wishes  to  record 
his  loyal  and  affectionate  regard  for  McGill. 

1865,  Medicine.  GEORGE  SHERK,  M.D.  Has  practised  con- 
tinuously since  graduation.  Married,  1869,  to  Mary  Reesor.  Present 
address,  Cheapside,  Ont. 

1866,  Medicine.  RUFUS  S.  PARKER,  M.D.  Has  had  a  large 
practice  both  in  medicine  and  surgery  in  Boston.  Married,  1872,  Miss 
Anna  Blanchard. 
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1867,  Medicine.  CHARLES  O'REILLY,  M.D.C.M.  Medical 
Superintendent,  Hamilton  City  Hospital,  1867-76  ;  of  General 
Hospital,  Toronto,  1876  to  present  time.  Married  in  1876  Miss  Sophia 
Elizabeth  Rolph. 

DONALD  McDIARMID,  M.D.  Practised  medicine  since  gradua- 
tion in  Maxwell,  Ont.,  and  vicinity.  Member  of  Board  of  Examiners 
for  University  matriculation  and  Public  School  teachers.  From  1862- 
84  connected  with  active  militia,  gazetted  Major  in  59th  Battalion, 
S.M.,  1883.  Possesses  the  Fenian  Raid  medal  with  clasps.  Has  been 
twice  married  ;  in  1867,  to  Miss  Agnes  Burton,  who  died  in  1880  ;  in 
1882,  to  Miss  Isabella  Cameron.  His  son  graduated  in  Medicine, 
McGill,  1900.  Dr.  McDiarmid  sends  some  extremely  interesting 
reminiscences,  and  a  complete  set  of  photographs  of  the  medical 
staff  of  his  time. 

1869,  Medicine.  GEORGE  JOSEPH  BULL,  M.D.  After  some 
years  of  general  practice  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  took  a  post- 
graduate course  in  ophthalmic  surgery  in  the  New  York  Medical 
School.  Went  to  Paris  in  1886  for  research  work.  Appointed  to  a 
post  in  the  Sorbonne.  Associated  with  Dr.  Jeval  in  the  work  of 
improving  optical  instruments.  Invented  an  optometer,  now  largely 
used  in  the  French  army  and  elsewhere.  Took  the  Paris  M.D.,  and 
established  himself  as  a  specialist  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Has  contri- 
buted many  papers  to  learned  societies  in  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States.  At  the  Congress  of  1893  made  President  of 
the  French  Ophthalmic  Society.  Publications — "  Orthopedic  Treat- 
ment of  Strabismus  "  (1889) ;  "  Variation  of  Astigmatism  with  Age  " 
(1889) ;  "  Spectacles  and  Eyeglasses "  (with  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
Jeval),  (1889)  ;  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Ophthalmometer  and 
Optometer  in  Astigmatism "  (1890)  ;  "  The  Asthenopia  of  Astig- 
matic People  "  (1892);  "  Lid  Pressure  on  the  Cornea  "  (1894);  and  many 
others.  Married  in  1898,  Miss  Susan  Montagu  Caldwell.  Is  now 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Hertford  British  Hospital  in  Paris.  Dr. 
Bull  sends  some  pleasant  recollections  of  the  time  of  his  early  medical 
days,  when  he  acted  as  special  physician  to  the  household  of  Lord 
Dufferin  during  a  summer  residence  at  Tadousac.  There  he  was 
obliged  for  a  short  time  to  act  as  substitute  tutor  to  Viscount  Clande- 
boye,  afterwards  Lord  Ava,  a  circumstance  recalled  by  Lord  Dufferin, 
when  as  British  Ambassador  to  Paris,  he  met  Dr.  Bull  in  that  city. 
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WILLIAM  CHERRY,  M.D.  Engaged  in  general  medical  practice 
ever  since  graduation.  Married  in  1883,  Miss  Kate  Sanderson. 
Present  address,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL,  M.D.,  CM.  (McGill),  L.R.C.P.  &  L.M.  (Edin.), 
Valedictorian  of  his  year.  Practised  for  twenty-seven  years  in  Sea- 
forth,  Ont.,  and  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  five  years.  Qualified  for  L.R.C.P. 
&  L.M.  in  Edinburgh,  1881-82.  Married  in  1872,  Miss  Jane  Laird,  of 
Haysville,  Ont.  Of  three  sons,  one  is  a  doctor,  in  partnership  with  his 
father,  and  one  a  chemist.  Publications — "  The  Land  of  Burns,"  now 
out  of  print,  soon  to  appear  in  a  new  edition,  together  with  sundry 
lectures  on  kindred  topics  ;  numerous  articles  in  medical  and  literary 
journals.  Dr.  Campbell  lectures  frequently  before  literary  societies, 
notably  the  Scottish-Celtic  Society  of  New  York,  and  the  Caledonian 
of  Brooklyn.  He  was  to  have  lectured  to  the  Caledonian  Society  of 
Montreal  in  January,  1900,  when  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  caused 
the  cancelling  of  the  engagement.  Dr.  Campbell's  reminiscences  of 
the  "  Boys  "  of  Medicine,  '69,  shows  the  same  esprit  de  corps,  the  same 
devotion  to  work  and  appreciation  of  a  "row,"  which  the  intelligent 
observer  finds  in  their  successors  of  later  days.  [For  further  details 
see  Morgan's  "  Canadian  Men  and  Women."] 

1869,  Law.  JOSEPH  DUBUC.  Called  to  the  Bar  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  1869.  Practised  in  Montreal.  Called  to  the  Bar  of  Mani- 
toba on  the  organization  of  the  Law  Courts,  1871.  In  1870,  elected  by 
acclamation  member  of  the  first  Legislature  of  Manitoba.  Superin- 
tendent of  Catholic  Schools  and  Secretary  of  the  Catholic  section  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  1872-74.  1872,  Member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  North- West  Territories.  1874,  Legal  adviser  of  the 
same.  Attorney-general  of  Manitoba  under  Mr.  Girard's  administra- 
tion. 1875-78,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  Crown 
Counsel  in  criminal  cases.  1878,  elected  by  acclamation  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  1879,  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  of  Manitoba.  1877,  made  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  and  in  1888,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  same. 
Married  in  1872,  Miss  Maria  Anna  Henault. 

1869.  ROBERT  HUGHES  CONROY.  Practised  law  for  five 
years  after  graduation.  Subsequently  became  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade.    Present  address,  Aylmer,  P.Q. 

1872,  Arts.    ROBERT   WHEELOCK    ELLS.     B.A.,  1872.     M.A., 
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1875.  LL.D.,  1887.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  Fellow 
of  the  American  Geological  Society.  President  of  the  Ottawa  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society.  Connected  since  1872  with  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada.  Has  published  numerous  reports  in  the  volumes 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  well  as  many  papers  written  for  the  Royal 
Society  and  other  scientific  associations.  Now  Assistant  Editor  of 
the  Ottawa  "  Naturalist."  Married,  1873,  Miss  Harriet  Newell 
Stevens,  and  has  two  sons,  both  graduates  of  McGill. 

1872,  Medicine.  WILLIAM  OSLER,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Post-graduate 
study  in  University  College,  London,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  1874,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  McGill.  1883,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College   of   Physicians,    London.     1884,    Galstonian    Professor. 

1884,  Professor   of   Clinical    Medicine,    University    of    Pennsylvania. 

1885,  President  of  Canadian  Medical  Association.  1889,  Professor  of 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
Physician  to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  1895,  Hon.  LL.D.  (McGill). 
Publications— "  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children,"  (1889);  "Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,"  (1892);  "Teacher  and  Student,"  (1892);  "Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,"  (1894);  and  many  monographs  and  articles  for 
journals.     Married  in  1892,  Grace  Lindsee  Revere,  of  Boston. 

1874,  Arts.  JAMES  CRAIG,  B.A.  Studied  law  in  Ottawa,  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Upper  Canada,  1878.  Q.C.,  1899.  Resided  in 
Renfrew  and  Pembroke  until  1900.  At  that  date  made  Judge  of  the 
Territorial  Court  of  the  Yukon,  and  Local  Judge  in  Admiralty.  Mar- 
ried, 1879,  Lizzie  Olivia  Macpherson,  of  New  York.  Judge  Craig  is 
at  present  doing  arduous  work  under  the  rather  peculiar  conditions 
of  a  new  field. 

1875,  Medicine.  JOSEPH  BLACK  BENSON,  M.D.  Engaged  in 
general  practice,  Chatham,  N.B. 

1877,  Science.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  THOMPSON.  Engaged 
ever  since  graduation  on  land  and  engineering  surveys,  varied  by  such 
adventures  as  a  canoe  voyage  to  Moose  Factory,  a  buffalo  hunt  on  the 
prairie,  summer  and  winter  camping  experiences  on  the  plains  of  the 
North- West,  etc.,  etc.  1877,  Township  Survey  for  Ontario  Govern- 
ment. 1880-84,  Block  Outline  Surveys  in  the  North- West  Territories. 
1885-88,  Preliminary  and  Location  Surveys  for  Wood  Mountain  and 
Qu'Appelle  Railway,  and  many  others.  1901,  Permanently  appointed 
District    Surveyor   and    Engineer   for    Eastern    Assiniboia,    and    the 
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Public  Works  Department  of  the  North-West.  Publications — 
Articles  in  Interior  Department  Reports,  Transactions  of  the  Canadian 
Society  C.  E.,  and  the  Toronto  "  Globe." 

1877,  Medicine.  HENRY  CUMMINS  GREAVES,  M.D.  Paro- 
chial Medical  Oflacer  and  Surgeon  to  Prisons,  St.  John's,  Barbadoes, 
W.I.      Married  in  1880,  Charlotte  Leacock. 

1878,  Arts.  JERVIS  ARTHUR  NEWNHAM,  Bishop  of 
Moosonee.  Ordained  Deacon,  1878;  Priest,  1880  (Mont.  Dios.  Theol. 
Coll.).  Curate  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Montreal,  1882-80.  M.A. 
(McGill),  1883.  Rector  of  St.  Matthias',  Montreal,  1886-91.  Mission- 
ary (C.O.S.)  to  Moosonee,  1891.  Consecrated  Bishop  at  Winnipeg, 
1893.  D.D.  (St.  John's  College,  Man.),  1893.  Married  in  1872, 
Letitia  Agnes  Henderson,  of  Montreal. 

1878,  Arts.  WILLIAM  EWING.  Ordained  Congregational 
Minister,  1879.  Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church,  Winnipeg, 
1879-81.  Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church,  Pembina,  N.  Dakota, 
1881-83.  Superintendent  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society  for 
North  Dakota,  1871.  Since  transferred  to  Michigan.  Married  in  1882, 
Miss  Sara  Allworth,  of  Paris,  Ont.  Publications — "  The  Graded 
Sunday  School,  and  Course  for  Teachers."  Editor  for  ten  years  of 
the  S.  S.  Department  of  "  Plymouth  Weekly."  Present  work,  mis- 
sionary and  educational. 

1879,  Medicine.  JOHN  BOWRING  LAWFORD,  M.D.  Gradu- 
ate study  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London.  Appointed  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  in  Ophthalmology,  St.  Thomas's,  London  ;  also 
Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  London. 
F.R.C.S.,  1885.      Publications — Various  papers  in   medical  journals. 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  McGUIGAN,  M.D.  Medical  practice  since 
graduation,  in  Sarnia.  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,  1879-85.  Professor  of 
Therapeutics  and  Botany,  Western  University  Medical  School,  1882- 
85.  Vancouver,  1885-1901.  Representative  Fellow,  Vancouver  Col- 
lege. Member  of  the  Medical  Council  of  B.C.,  1887.  President  of  the 
Council,  1889.  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
B.C.,  1901.  Secretary  of  the  British  Columbia  Society  of  McGill  Gradu- 
ates. Publications — Newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  notably  a 
series  concerning  "A  Trip  to  China"  (1888).  Dr.  McGuigan  sends 
greetings  to  any  members  who  may  survive  of  the  staff  of  the  "  McGill 
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Gazette,"   1878-79,   and   would   be   glad   to    open   a   correspondence. 
Greetings  also  to  the  class  of  Medicine,  '79. 

1879,  Comparative  Medicine.  CHARLES  CHAMBERLAIN 
LYFORD.  Engaged  in  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Minneapolis.  Married, 
1885,  Emma  Laura  Hendrickson.  Publications — A  volume  on 
Veterinary  Surgery. 

1880,  Arts.  CHARLES  ATKINSON  MOLSON.  Engaged  since 
graduation  in  Geological  work  and  Mining  Engineering,  now  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.S.A. 

Medicine.  BART.  E.  McKENZIE.  Engaged  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Now  a  Specialist  in  Orthopedic  Surgery  in  the  Toronto 
Orthopedic  Hospital.  Married  in  1882,  Hattie  J.  Beebe.  Publications 
— Various  articles  in  medical  journals. 

Orthopedic  Hospital.       Married  in  1882,  Hattie  J.  Beebe.       Publica- 
tions— Various  articles  in  medical  journals. 
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We  have  to  thank  our  contributors  and  critics  for  the  favourable 
impression  that  the  first  number  of  The  McGill  University  Magazine 
has  made.  It  was  only  reasonable  in  the  editorial  board  to  expect 
hearty  support  from  the  University,  and  although  the  interest  which 
the  various  Faculties  have  shown  in  our  undertaking  is  not  proportion- 
ate to  the  numbers  of  their  students,  our  anticipations  have  been 
fulfilled.  What  we  stated  in  the  last  issue  regarding  the  primary 
object  of  the  magazine — that  of  intensifying  the  sense  of  academic 
unity — is  borne  in  upon  us  as  emphatically  as  ever,  nor  shall  we  rest 
content  until  the  magazine  is  welcomed  with  equal  heartiness  by  every 
great  section  of  the  University.  To  conclude  from  letters  received 
from  all  parts  of  this  continent  and  from  the  mother  country,  the 
attractiveness  of  our  journal — provided  that  the  standard  of  the  first 
number  can  be  maintained — will  eventually  win  the  good  graces  of 
those  who  seem  for  some  reason  or  other  indifferent  to  its  existence. 
Expressing  simply  an  editorial  opinion,  we  may  say  thdt  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  reproducing  from  time  to  time  the  quality  of  the  initial 
number  if  a  portion  of  the  literary  strength  of  those  who  ought  to 
support  the  magazine  continues  to  be  given  to  it.  Although,  indeed, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  second  number,  we  believe 
that  the  critical  reader  will  admit  no  falling  off  in  quality  or  in  variety. 

What  particularly  encourages  the  editorial  board  is  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  public  generally.    The  list  of  non-academic  subscribers  is 
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much  longer  than  we  anticipated,  and  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
magazine  is  felt  to  be  something  more  than  a  local  publication  with 
academic  aims.  The  publisher's  register  has  been  growing  steadily. 
That  is  reassuring,  and  all  the  more  so  when  we  reflect  that  The  McGill 
University  Magazine  came  into  the  world  without  any  pufling  or  fuss — 
so  quietly,  in  fact,  that  we  have  lately  met  McG^ill  graduates  residing 
in  Montreal,  who  had  never  even  heard  of  it.  There  is  a  divine 
harmony  which  governs  the  actions  of  men,  and  it  would  not  be  seemly 
for  a  journal  to  appear  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  otherwise  than 
modestly.  And  not  only  did  our  environment  inculcate  meekness  ; 
there  was  also  the  diffidence  of  those  who  plunge  into  the  unknown. 
As  of  men,  so  of  magazines  : 

One  to  the  world's  wine,  honey  and  corn. 
Another,  like  Colchester  native,  born 
To  its  vinegar,  only,  and  pepper. 

Of  vinegar  and  pepper  we  have  had  only  a  faint  sprinkling,  for  which 
we  are  not  ungrateful,  but  for  which,  owing  to  occasional  hieroglyphics, 
we  are  not  altogether  responsible. 

A  statement  in  our  last  editorial  will,  we  find,  bear  expansion.  We 
said  there,  briefly  and  in  substance,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  receive 
contributions  from  any  quarter.  From  inquiries  made  by  a  correspon- 
dent or  two,  it  is  evident  that  sufficient  prominence  was  not  given  to 
the  fact.  Let  it  ibe  added,  then,  that  while  The  McGill  University 
Magazine  may  not  lose  the  features  that  make  it  collegiate,  a  large 
portion  of  its  space  is  allotted  to  any  contributors  who  send  appropri- 
ate articles.  There  is  every  reason  for  making  our  journal  Canadian  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word.  As  to  the  complete  function  of  a  university 
no  two  opinions  will  be  found  to  agree,  but  this  at  least  is  obvious  : 
that  a  university  ought  to  watch  the  life  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  be  ready  to  hear  from  the  outside  what  may  prove  to  be  sug- 
gestive and  often  salutary  words.  Hence  it  is  that  we  shall  always  be 
glad  to  receive  articles  on  subjects  of  national  interest  from  persons 
qualified  to  speak  on  affairs  which  the  undergraduate  necessarily 
views  from  afar,  but  which  he  will  be  compelled,  as  a  citizen,  to  ap- 
proach and  deal  with  in  later  life.  The  greatest  difficulty  that  an 
editor  has,  however,  is  to  obtain  good  material  of  the  imaginative 
order.      If  our  familiar,  to  whom  we  introduced  the  reader  in  the  last 
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numbrj",  coulfj  only  tell  uv-j  Avlieie  v/o  ^\^][.^^\i  (\(tp(\\\<\  on  gottln;;  a  sup- 
ply of  intellectual  .syllabub,  avc  slionld  feel  confident  and  liapxn*. 

One  of  our  graduates  sends  us  a  brief  article — his  second  conti-ibu- 
tion — on  *'•' University  M.  P.'s  in  Canada."  Cojning  as  it  does  from  a 
AvelMcno'.vn  journalist  vdio  is  evidently  inteiested  in  the  bearing  of  uni- 
vei-sities  on  the  various  iDroblenrs  of  commercial  and  xjoiitical  life,  it 
will,  doubtless,  call  attention  to  a  question  which  is  fitfully  touched  on 
in  the  press.  But  to  take  ui^  a  matter  Avhich  affects  professors  rather 
seriously,  we  should  like  to  discover  why  they  are  asked  to  pay  duty 
on  books,  recently  published  in  French  and  English,  which  they 
import.  Are  there  not  justifiable  grounds  for  making  an  exemption 
in  their  favour,  and  could  it  not  be  made  vvithout  detriment  to  the  vari- 
ous interests  represented  in  the  tariff?  It  may  be  said  that  a  professor 
has  a  university  library-  to  fall  back  npoji,  to  which  books  come  free 
of  duty.  But  the  buying  povrer  of  most  university  libraries  is  quite 
inadequate  to  meet  the  case.  It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  no 
academic  obligation  binds  a  i^rofessor  to  purchase  a  single  book;  his 
university  ought  to  sui^ply  him  with  Avhat  he  needs,  nor  expect  more 
of  him  than  the  jueaus  it  affords  enable  him  to  supply.  A  professor 
in  Arts  is  no  more  bound  to  fill  his  house  with  books  than  a  professor 
in  Science  to  turn  his  house  into  a  laboratory.  If  he  had  the  chance 
he  would  do  so  instinctively,  and  here  again  the  thoughtful  mind  will 
discern  the  workings  of  a  merciful  Providence  which,  not  forgetful  of  the 
comfortable  ordering  of  households,  keeps  him  poor.  Fortunately, 
hovrever,  the  promptings  of  his  academic  conscience  cannot  altogether 
be  withstood,  and  accordingly  he  puts  aside  a  little  money  from  year 
to  3'ear,  buys  books,  pays  the  duty,  and  always  has  the  comforting 
reflection  that  academic  libraries  are  of  slight  cojumercial  value  in  the 
local  market.  lie  vrill  be  lucky  if  some  of  his  treasures  bring  the 
price  of  the  duty  he  has  paid  on  them.  If  University  professors  in 
Canada  vrere  sufficiently  numerous — which  Heaven  forbid— to 
defeat  a  goveriiment  at  *the  i)olls,  the}-  could  easily  gain  the  oar  of 
jMiiiisters.  As  things  are,  they  might  efioct  a  grc-nt  deal  by  conoortod 
action  in  iiiatteis  that  toucli  themselves  and  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  country  alike.  We  disiiiiss  almost  in  Siaiing  it,  the  avgumeut 
that  exemption  from  duty  would  lead  to  dishonesty;  a  profossoi* 
detected  in  playing  the  retail  bookseller  on  tlie  sly,  Avould  be  dealt 
with  accordingly. 
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Vv'lioii  ibinking  iiioro  pariicnlai-ly  of  om*  own  UJiivcrsily  libi'ary,  we 
loir.onibci'  lli't  goiiorous  ri'icuds  Ikivc  given  extremely"  valuable  dona- 
tions to  il  aiul  put  i(,  comparatively  .small  as  it  is,  in  i)ossession  of 
ireasiiivs  not  to  be  found -in  many  larger  collections.  To  speak  of  a 
(l.^parii'^ent  in  Avliicli  v\-e  vrere  once  directly  interested,  tliat  of  Ilistory, 
the  acqr-isition  of  sets  of  ]Mnratori,  Pertz  and  tlie  Byzantine  histori- 
r.riS,  to  say  notbing  of  large  collections  of  liistorical  tracts,  makes  the 
beginning  of  liistorical  research  possible.  But  the  remarks  made  by 
Principal  Peterson,  in  an  article  in  our  last  number,  are  eminently 
true.  Vriiat  he  said  of  classics  applies  to  other  languages  and  litera- 
tures- Any  one  vrlio  Avished  to  write  a  monograph  of  importance  on 
a  leadi]ig  topic  in  the  history  of  a  language  or  on  an  author  well-known 
to  Ihe  ger-eral  literary  Avorld,  which  should  dksplay  in  the  one  case  the 
lal est  discoveries  of  philologists  and  in  the  other  the  most  recent 
ijivestigations  of  literary  influences,  Avonld  find  himself  seriously 
handicapped  in  an^-  Canadian  library'.  Before  tis  lies  a  thesis  on 
Cyjiev\-ulf,  who  is,  to  use  tlie  common  phrase,  the  greatest  Anglo-Saxon 
poc'i.  Our  University  librar}-  is  barren  of  books  on  the  subject,  or 
nearly  so.  A  selected  apparatus  critkus  of  from  twenty  to  thirt}^  mono- 
graphs would  enable  the  author  to  bring  his  work  up  to  the  level  of 
present  scliolarship,  and  thus  make  it  a  new  contribution  to  a  subject 
aljout  which  jnuch  is  being  Avritten,  esijecially  in  Germany.  A  private 
librajy  supplied  Jiiin  with  about  fifteen  treatises  and  books  on  Cyne- 
v.ulf — some  of  them  dutiable — and  accordingly  the  subject  of  his  choice 
could  be  attemi)ted. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  tariff  is  intended  to  support  the  Canadian 
publisher,  and  tliat  he  ought  to  be  supported — certainly,  to  the  extent 
of  his  publishing  original  and  desirable  books.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seeiu,  the  presenJ.  question  is  one  iji  which  he  has 
litile  or  no  concern.  That  school-books  and  modern  noA'els 
ar;'^  "il  it-editions"  of  modern  poets  are  i^rinted  by  Canadian 
jji-.:  ;;\s  forjiis  no  justifn  ation  for  making  a  Caiiaclian  professor  i^iy 
dufy  amouniing  to  several  dollars  oji,  let  us  say,  Dr.  ^Nfurra^-'s  New 
Ejiglish  DJclionaiy  or  Prof.  Skeat's  elaborate  edition  of  Chaucer — 
v/orlrs  inrlispensable  to  a  teacher  of  the  subjects  the}'  present.  To  pass 
to  less  bulky  and  costly  works,  the  colojiial  x)ublisher  Avould  soon  find 
liijiisolf  in  tlie  bankruptcy  court  if  his  livelihood  deiiendcd  on  the  sale 
of  .special  "studies"  in  literature  or  of  scientific  inA'estigations  of  an 
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iidvajiecd  chai-actci'.  Indeed,  as  ^ve  re/iect  on  Hie  (laX'.iXo'^no'.i  of  pub- 
lis]])!'.;:^-  ]iouHe.s  everywJiere  Ave  are  j-eijiinded  oi;  Jj'dton  and  iJujjgay — of 
Bacon  and  Bungay,  and,  let  lis  add,  tlie  scliools.  If  Bung^:y  bi-jngs 
out  an  English  Grammar,  Bacon  innst  folloAv  -suit;  if  Bacon  comes  into 
tlie  field  Mitii  a  ne^v  Geogiai>l}y,  Bungay  immediately  ax)peai-s  tripping 
close  at  liis  heels  with  a  similar  volume.  Although  the  proceeding 
brings  distraction  to  school-boards  and  school  masters,  and  jnakes 
parents  thrust  their  hands  into  their  pockets  once  more,  publishers, 
as  men  of  business,  lare  liardly  to  be  blamed.  In  a  thickly-peopled 
connlry  like  the  Uiiited  States  or  England,  the  decisive  victory  of  an 
English  Grammar  over  its  competitors  is  worth  striving  for;  it  means 
so  much  to  the  publisher  and  author— to  the  author,  we  iinagine,  a 
comi)etency  or  something  like  it.  The  difference  between  the  victori- 
ous book  and  its  worsted,  rivals  may,  it  is  true,  be  scarcely  more  than 
the  dilTerence  between  two  i^eas.  But  the  practical  question  is  one 
of  legitimate,  even  if  unsettling,  business. 

As  The  McGill  University  Magazine  will  come  into  the  hands  of 
English  readers  who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Canadian 
tariff  on  books,  a  brief  glance  at  the  more  recent  history  of  the  tax  is 
not  out  of  iDlace.  The  subject  is  interesting,  and  to  an  outsider  a 
little  mysterious  in  some  things.  Before  the  x^i'csent  party  came  into 
power  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  pound  weight  was  levied  on  tlie  books 
with  v.'hich  we  are  concerned.  That  was  regarded  as  sufiicient  to  kecj) 
out  of  the  Canadian  market  the  endless  publications  such  as  railway 
time-tables,  almanacs  and  cheap  novels,  Avhich  were  being  imported, 
more  particularly  from  the  United  States.  The^  chief  argunuuit 
against  poundage  ran  to  the  effect  that  the  poor  maii  who  necessarily 
had  to  buy  cheap 'literature  was  being  nnfairly  dealt  with,  because  he 
mighthavetopay  asmuchduty  on  his  cheap  book  as  his  rich  neighbour 
on"  a  costly  one.  AYhen  tlie  next  election  took  place  the  Conservative 
goA'ernment  Avas  defeated.  Oji  the  hustings  the  Liberals  declared 
Iheir  intention  of  loAvering  the  taritT  ger>erally,  but  by  degrees,  so  as  to 
approach,  without  endangering  invested  capital,  a  condition  of  things 
Avhich  did  not  differ  appreciably  from  free  trade.  Tlie  llrst  draft  of 
Hie  noAV  Liberal  tariff  shoAved  the  iuiposition  of  a  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  new  books  in  French  and  l^nglish  published 
abroad.  AVere  it  not  for  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  page,  the 
sentence  Ave  have  just  Aviitten  Avould  staml  out  in  capitals  or  italics; 
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M  looks  radior  ihit.  in  "Jioiuaii."     Tlie  pracdcal  iiieUlcjioe  of  (lie  iiilen- 
lioii  it  cxpivsse.s:,  is,  liowcver,  cmplialic  ciiougji.      A  inofciisor  v/lio  to 
yii]>pleiueiit  a  university  library,  ioixDorlod  new  books  in  tlie  languages 
just  mentioned  to  the  value  of  live  pounds,  would  have  to  pay  six  pounds 
before  he  could  i)lace  them  on  his  shelves.     Uut  somebody  protested  or 
felt  acjhamed  and  the i>rojectcd  tarifliAvas  lovrered  to  one  of  ten  percent 
ad  valorem,  at  which    figure  it    now    stands,  subject,  however,  to  the 
j^rilish  Preferential  Tariff  of  Canada,  by  which  the  abatement  of  one- 
third  of  the  dutj'  lowers    the    ten    to    six    and  tvro-thirds  per  cent 
in     the    case     of    books    imblished    in     England.       We     refer,     of 
course,  to  a  special  class  of  x^ublications  the  character  of  which  we 
have  already  indicated.  But  there  are  books  and  books,  and  accordingly 
we  turn  to  the  tariff  as  given  in  tlie  Canadian  Almanac  for  1G02.    As  v/e 
glance  at  it  Wia  classiflcatioji  reminds  us  for  a  moment  of  an  ancient 
battle  of  the  books,  nor  are  we  altogether  surprised  to  find  that  it  touches 
the  humorous  side  of  things  more  than  once.      A  duty  of  tv^ejity  per  cent 
ad  vaJorcyn  is  imposed  on  "novels  or  works  of  fiction,  or  literature  of  a 
similar  character,  unbound  or  paper-bound,  or  in  sheets.''     Next  comes 
tjie  section  dealing  v\'ith  the  books  to  which  we  have  been  referring — 
duty  ten  percent.    Then  follow  paragraphs  relating  to  books  that  enter 
tlie  country  free  of  duty.     The  first  begins  with  "books  021  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  industries  of  all  kinds,"  and  ends — such  is  the  humour 
of  enactment— \\'ith      "bibles,  iDrayer-books,  psalm  and  hymn-books, 
and  religious  tracts,  and  Sunday  Gchool lesson  pictures.--     On  the  free 
list  also  stand  "books  embossed,  for  the  blind,"  the  issues  of  learned 
.soeieti('S,    books    "used    as    text-books    in    the    curriculum    of    any 
univeri^ity,  incorporated  college  or  normal  school,  in  Canada,"  and 
"bookis  especially  imported  for  the  hoiia  fide  use"  of  any  public  library, 
'•'and  Jiot  inaiiy  casethe  property  of  individuals."    As  the  reader  might 
like  to  kuov/  the  value  of  the  dutiable  books  imported  from  Great 
r.iiiain  and    the  United    States,    we  give    tlie    figures    for  the  years 
li:l'T-JOi)0,  inclusive: 

I'^rom  Great  r,ntain.  From  the  United  States. 

ISOT F>205,703  ^  1897 -S    535,940 

^^^^ 212,227  1898 009,478 

1S09 2.53,071  1S99 S1.3,1G7 

1500 211,139       1900 807,301 
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NoAs'  and  llion  a  boasf.  of  a  porfecL  sy.stom  of  cducalJori  i?^  jjoard — 
pcrfc'ct  on  pap;;r,  v\'e  imagine;  jm-ji  of  Djo  type  of  Ujo  Abb^i  Sieves 
oxi.sf:  every Wiioi'c-  -and  to  llio  boast  should,  v/e  tliink,  be  added 
"pcrrect  llirongli  diillculties." 

It  OJily  remains  to  point  out  tliat  tlie  individuals  concerned  in  this 
•qiiGstlou  of  cxeniptiou  are  both  few  and  v,'ell-l:nown  ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  area  to  be  Avatched  is  limited  and  easily  accessible.  To  say 
that  v.e  are  arguing  selfishly  does  not  make  injustice,  justice.  Selfish 
promptings  would  cause  a  man  to  refrain  from  importing  books  alto- 
gether, and  to  throw  the  burdeii  of  importation  on  institutions  which,  as 
we  have  already  said,  are  incapable  of  aneeting  his  demands.  The." 
discussion  might,  of  course,  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  within 
v.diicli  we  have  purposely  kept  it.  Its  gist  is  expressed  in  saying  that 
a  professor  ought  to  be  able  to  place  on  his  slielves,  free  of  duty,  the 
major  and  minor  works  of  reference,  large  and  small,  Avhicli  are  not 
I)ublislied  by  an^^  Canadian  firm  and  which  no  Canadian  iDublisher 
would  for  a  moment  dream  of  printing. 

Had  we  space  we  should  discuss  at  some  length  another  question 
of    greater    academic    moment — the    recognition    of  tlie  work  of  its 
leading  universities  by  the  Dominion  generally  and  not  simply  by  the 
Provinces  in  which  they  are  situated.     The  subject  is,  vre  admit,  one  ' 
of  rather  complex  character,  bnt  that  is  no  rcasoii  for  -shirking  it  or 
for  letting  vrhat  is  in  many  Avays  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
continue.      O^he  legalized  principle  of    provincialism    in    educational 
matters  is  in  danger  of  becoming  an  immovable  fetish,  tlio  adoration 
of  vrliich  is  hardly  the  sign  of  an  enlightened  people.     One  thing  must 
be  admi'tted  by  every  fair-minded  man — Ave  mean  that  a  graduate  of 
any  Canadian  nniversity  Avhatever  Avho  succeeds  in  passing  provincial 
tests,  so  long  as  they  exist,  should  be  alloAved  to  practise  or  teach  .in 
sucli  province  on  the  same  conditions  as  students  trained  tliore.    Provin- 
cial tests  imply,  or  should  imply,  an  ami^le  safeguard  again?;t  Aveaknoss. 
In  educational  as  in  other  matters,  the  healthy  Avorking  of  natural  law 
results  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,   and   at   that  goal   the  common 
sense  of  a  united  people  should  aim.     Although  Ave  speak  of  o\irselvos 
as  a  fedei'ated  nation  there  are  many  things  in  our  midst  that  proclaim 
a  lower  -stage.      Still,  avc  are  not  pressing  the  argument  to  its  limit 
At  the  same  time  the  educational  Avelfare  of  the  country  is  a  national 
thing   that  oversteps  provincial  boundaries,  and  unlil  it  is  regarded  as 
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such,  tlic  colli iguit.v   of  a.  luiiubcr   of  the   jiiost  i^tiToct  educational 
syslcius  ill  the  v.orld  will  not  save  us.      V\'e  shall  still  be  scckiug  foi* 
perfect  re:^ulls.     The  popular  couscieuce  seeius  to  be  avrakeuiug,  how- 
s   ever,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Koddick's  Bill,  The  Canada  jNIedical 
'-.  Ad,  3002,  ^viU  soon  become  laAv.     As  it  marks  a  signiHcaut  departure 
I  from  the  exisiing  order  of  things,  we  give  a  portion  of  its  text : 
i      "Tlie  x^^i'-^ons  from  time  to  time  ai)i)ointed  or  elected,  or  otlierwise 
t  being,  under  the  provisions  of  tliis  Act,  members  of  The  [Medical  Council 
of  Canada,  are  hereb3'  constituted  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 
'  The  Medical  Council  of  Canada,'-  hereinafter  called  'the  Council.'- 
The  innposes  of  tlie  Council  sliall  be  to  xn^onaote  and  effect — 
(rt.)  the  establishment  of  a  qualification  in  medicine,  such  that  the 
j  holders  tliereof  shall  be  acceiDtable  and  emi)owerecl  to  practise  in  all 
the  Provinces  of  Canada; 

(&.)  the  establishment  of  a  register  for  Canada,  of  medical  i3ractition- 
ers  and  students,  and  tlie  publication  and  revision  from  time  to  time 
of  such  register; 

(c.)  the  deteriuination  and  fixing  of  the  qualifications  and  conditions 
necessary  for  registration,  including  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued, 
the  examinations  to  be  undergone,  and  generall}^  the  requisites  for 
registration  ; 

{d.)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  board  of  examiners  for, 
the  examination  of  such  i)ersons  and  for  the  granting  of  certificates  of 
Qualification." 

AYe  imagine  that  the  i)rovincial  note  vdll  be  heard  froin  disputants 
"ivho  appc-al  to  the  British  Xortli  America  Act.  But  constitutional 
measun-s  are  not  made  for  eternity  ;  tliey  have  to  bow  to  circuriislances. 
AVhat  is  constitutional  may  be  inexi^edient,  unfair  and  not  by  any 
moans  co]!:patible  w^itli  ihQ  growth  of  the  country.  Conservative  as  law 
jis,  the  cojistiditional  historian  soon  becomes  familiar  with  the  legisla- 
ion  of  rcforius  that  ^ro-jietiiiios  establish  measures  infinitely  more  dras- 
Ic  than  those  v.'jiicli  Dr.  Jvoddick's  Bill  contemplates.  To  proclaim  the 
>ancli{y  of  the  Britisli  Xorili  America.  Act  is  no  argument,  in  the  true 
iB^ense  of  the  v.'ojtl ;  it  is  simply  another  retreat  to  the  refuge  of  past 
jHegi.slatMiu,  to  vrliicli  those  who  look  on  any  cliange  as  mischievous,  are 
ijihvays  -ione  to  flee. 

*to  tl;(;  x>ra«.:tice  of  medicine,  then,  our  arguriieut  applies  with  more 
^■o^ce,  pf.-rha|,s,  than  to  anything  else.     Tiie  welfare  of  the  country  is, 
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wc  repeat,  to  be  tJioiiglit  of  before  tJie  prejndice  of  locfil  ^:eijtjrneri 
Avliicli  cainiot  be  l)roui^]it  to  ref;o;]jji7.e  tijat  IIjo  iiiifeUererl  x-'b'iy  of  thf, 
best  medical  knowledge,  wlierersoever  fouur],.  is.  a  thiug  on  v/Iiich  a. 
country  should  insist;  nor  ought  it  to  be  dif/icult  to  invent h-onK:;njelhod 
of  deterniiiiijig  tlie  higliest  efficiency  in  candidates.  To  turn  elsevrJiere,  a 
significant  inovenient  is  taking  jdace  among  t\i(^  engineers  of  Canada^ 
"who  naturally  enough  wish  to  see  only  x)3'operly  qualified  inen  in  their 
profession.  Whether  or  not  any  one  class  of  engineers  can  be  entrust- 
ed Avith  the  administration  of  regnlations  that  apply  to  all,  is  a 
question  v.'hich  must  be  left  to  those  immediately  concerned.  In  the 
discussions  wliich  are  being  held  Ave  notice  with  pleasure  advocates 
of  ultimate  professional  recognition  as  wide'  as  the  Dominion  itself. 
With  regard  to  the  recognition  of  Degrees  in  Arts  we  are  coming  into, 
the  iDossession  of  some  rather  unexpected  facts  which  must  be  discussed 
iu  another  editorial. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  present  number  an  address  by  Dr.  Parkin 
on  Imperial  Federation.  The  Undergraduates'  Literary  Society  of  3IcGill 
University  did  well  to  ask  him  to  lecture  on  a  subject  vrhich  \\q  can 
present  with  so  much  force.  In  our  opinion  there  is  no  question  of 
greater  moment  to  the  younger  generation  than  that  of  British  Im- 
perialism, and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  thoughtful  young  man  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  its  bearings  on  that  part  of  the  Empire  in 
Avhich  lie  lives.  Whether  he  agrees  witii  Dr.  Darkin  or  not,  is  really 
a  secondary  matter,  provided  that  he  knovrs  the  great  outlines  v.-hich  the 
l)robIem  i^resentsand  can  supi)ort  the  opinion  beholds  by  arguments 
based  on  Avell- digested  reading-  and  thou'^ht.  IIoav  the  scale"  will 
decisively  turn  is  not  so  clear,  but  it  cannot  remain  long  in  equipoise. 
Something  has  to  be  done — gently  it  may  be,  and  Avithout  offence  it 
must  be — something  or---nothing,  and .  so  letting  the  vision  which 
]>urke  savr  pass  into  the  unattainable.  The  ^IcGill  Urdvevsity  ?daga- 
zine  is,  Ave  iieed  hardly  add,  politically  colourless,  and  its  pages  are 
equally  open  to  Little  Ejiglanders  and  Imperiallsis.  If  avo  are  as'ued 
personally,  "Under  Avliich  king,  I'ezonian  ?  spe;ik  or  die  I"  avo  arcswer 
in  the  mode  of  ShalloAV,  "Under  King  Imperialism,"  and  Aviilioui  the 
faintest  hesitation.  Before  leaving  the  subject  avo  may  reiuiirk  that 
Ave  are  not  unduly  impressed  Avilh  the  melaucludy  Avhlch  is  very  much 
in  evidence  in  certain  places.  The  Avail  of  (lie  present  day  pes^Jimist  is 
quite    feeble   compared  Avith  that  of   his    ancestor    in    the    limes  o^' 
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ITt-ni y  VIII.  aiul  Eliznbflli ;  iiidccd  we  cjniiiot  roiiiciuber  a  period  in 
Avhicli  F.Jigl;iiHl  hris  not  ])een  docliired  lost  boyojid  recoveiy,  by  .son\c  one 
or  other.  Conditions  nre  ebangcd,  so  we  are  told  for  tlie  five-hnndrcdth 
time  In  a^^  many  years, and  we  admit  it;  change  tliey  must,  yet  not  in 
one  particular.  Tlie  pessimist  Ave  always  have  v.itli  ns.  If  the  contract- 
ing parlies  wish,  in  unselfishness,  to  have  an  empire  vitally  connected 
by  the  jiolitical  representation  of  its  democracies,  they  can  establish 
one.      The  wit  of  man  lias  not  been  bafilcd  by  harder  things. 

V.'e  iuru  from  sucli  large  issues  to  the  University,  which,  as  tlie 
contents  of  the  ^Eagazlne  show,  has  been  i)laying  its  ^^^^t  braA^ely  in 
the  >?truggle  in  which  the.  ]^mpire  is  still  engaged.  What  uq^y  signs  of 
academic  progress  will  be  visible  before  we  begin  our  nev\'  volume  at 
^ha  close  of  the  year  ?  If  the  incubus  who  has  been  troubling  us 
lately  had  but  the  gift  of  prophecy,  T\e  might  be  able  to  stimulate  those 
wlio  desire  to  see  a  livelier  growth  of  the  university  spirit.  From  the 
remariis  he  made  in  the  last  number,  it  is  clear  that  he  i)0sscsses  a  fair 
amount  of  knoAvledge  and  shrevrdness.  But  prophecy  is  his  weak 
point — "thetv/ilight  of  dubiety  never  falls  upon  him."  V/e  did,  indeed, 
ask  him  once  about'  the  realization  of  some  of  the  desires  of  the 
L^niversity,  and  he  replied  that  such  things  lay  in  the  laps  of  the  gods, 
a  sontiinent  with  v.'hich  he  seemed  immensely  pleased,  and  which  he 
Lad  apparently  just  caught  v.iien  wandering  through  college  halls. 
F-rii],  we  }\o\)Q  that  the  day  is  not  very  far  olr  when  the  undergradua.tes 
v.-ill  have  some  convenient  place  in  which  they  can  meet  and  get  to 
knov  ojK'  another.  An  attractive  and  commodious  gymnasium  would 
ffi*;-c.  miicli — a  hall  of  resldeiice  with  a  superfluously  large  dining  room, 
mr>r  .  For  some  reason  or  other,  societies  vrhich  might  be  thought 
to  ap2''f*al  eqii ully  to  all  Faculties,  take  their  colour  from  one  or  two. 
Ov?^:-  .".gaii:st  then]  stand  societies  definitely  connected  with  the  special 
vrovk  of  the  professional  l-^'aculties,  and  these  tend  to  lessen 
t!.:-  i:u<'r(  <t  with  Avlnch  students  whose  time  and  energies  are  largely 
ub  ■  .-'bed  ii!  tf  clinical  studies,  regard  associations  of  a  general  charac- 
\<^v.  C«.'i  vaJn  jrrejudices  and  misconceptions  necessarily-  exist  in  every 
large  coiiiuriniity,  and  the  only  way  to  dispel  them  is  intercourse.  But 
lu  bring  about  social  life  among  students  dravrn  from  various  parts  of 
th{;  country  constitutes  a  problem  not  easily  solved.  Professors,  even 
if  they  art;  able  to  entertain,  can  do  so  only  fitfully  and  within  alimited 
rari.:::'?,  and,  generally  speakiiig  they  have  neitliei"  the  means  nor  the  con- 
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veniencos  for  doing  so.  TJio  da.y  is  jjoI  very  hiv  (Jistajji;,  v/o  Ijojie,  wLr-n 
sojiio  in.vHtuiioii  vs-iil  be  cstr'ibJisliefl  jji  wJiicJj  the  .students  of  eveiy 
Faculty  can  meet  and  enjoy  eas^'  ijitercourse  v/itliont  2.jiy  .sei^aratirig 
elements  of  classification. 

The  editorial  board  lias  decided  that  a  chronological  series  of 
portraits  vronld  make  the  j\ragazine  nioYc  attractive  to  the  academic 
constituency  of  the  University  than  one  which  presents  in  irregular 
and,  as  some  might  think,  invidious  order,  those  vrliose  names 
occur  at  once  Avheu  the  development  of  the  University  is  considered. 
Accordingly  "\ve  give  the  portrait  of  Dr.  William  Kobertson,  the  first 
Professor  of  the  Faculty- of  Medicine,  as  the  frontispiece  of  this  number. 
A  short  article,  to  be  found  elsewhere,  gives  an  account  of  Dr.  Eobert- 
son's  career.  Could  he  visit  McGill  novv  he  would  find  that  the  seeds 
he  sowed  have  brought  forth  abundantly,  and  he  would  view  witli 
pride  the  buildings  and  equix)ment  of  a  Faculty  which  is,  we  believe, 
regarded  as  distinctly  the  strongest  in  Canada  and  one  of  the  strongest 
on  this  continent. 

One  matter  remains  to  be  spoken  of  before  we  close  our  editorial. 
From  time  to  time  we  have  received  requests  from  the  editors  of 
various  magazines  for  copies  of  The  McGill  University  ?»Iagazine  iu 
exchange.  Could  we  afford  to  do  it,  there  is  nothing  we  should  like 
better  than  to  seize  every  chance  of  reciprocity,  but  the  cost  of  publish 
ing  The  McGill  University  Magazine  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  sot 
aside  an  appreciable  number  of  every  issue  for  gratuitous  distribution. 
Our  action  in  this  matter  will,  we  trust,  not  be  regarded  as  discourte- 
ous, but,  rather,  as  determined  by  conditions  which  we  have  to  observC' 
if  the  magazine  is  to  rest  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  Thanks  to  the 
support  'U'e  have  received  from  advertisers,  Ave  close  the  first  year  of  its 
publication  in  so'lvency.  Whether  or  not.it  is  possible  to  make  The 
McGiJl  University  Magazine  a  quarterly,  will  depend  on  the  financial 
.ami  literary  help  we  receive. 


DR,  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON. 


The  naine  of  Dr.  William  Ivobertso]i,  whose  j)ortrpJt  appears  in  this 
number  of  the  magazine,  Avill  alTv  ays  occupy  a  iiromineut  place  among 
those  associated  vrith  the  early  history  of  McGill  University,  and  of 
that  grand  old  charity,  the  ^Fontreal  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  Eobertson  Avas  the  Xcstor  of  that  famous  quartette  of  i^hyslcians, 
Eobertson,  Caldvrell,  Stevenson  and  Holmes,  who  formed  the  first 
medical  staiT  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  who  established  the 
MoTitreal  Medical  Institution,  and  who  were  later  the  chief  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Vvhen  that  Faculty  vv-as  the  only  teaching 
body  in  the  University. 

AMlliamltobcrtsonv.-as  the  second  son  of  James  Ixobertscn,  Esq.,  of 
Kindrochet,  rerthshire,  Scotland,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  fam- 
ilies in  the  Highdands,  their  sinall  estate  having  been  in  the  family  for 
eleven  generations.  He  was  born  in  ITS-I,  and  led  the  life  of  a  High- 
land Ijid,  receiving  his  early  education  in  the  country  scliool.  At  the  age 
of  ti'.ivtcen  he  was  an  ensign  in  the  rerthshire  lligjilandcrs,  and  v.ith  his 
cousin,  3>!ober{sonof  Jude,  was  in  ITGvS  stationed  in  Galway  ;  he  v/as  iu 
actif.n  during  the  Irisli  lleboliion.  He  afterwards  siudied  medicine 
in  K'iijibuig'!,  graduating  before  he  v,-as  of  age,  ar.d  scon  after 
obtaining  hi.4  degi-ee,  took  tlie  position  of  sliip  surgeon  for  a  voyage  to 
Xew  ""j'oik  .".n.d  Xev/  Orleans,  v.-here  Ije  made  a  study  of  yellow  fever. 
On  his  retiirj)  he  v.-as  appointed  Assistant  Sui-geon  to  the  49r]i.  IJegi- 
ment,  Ijien  slatiojied  in  Canada.  On  ihit  wiry  out  in  HOG  the  sliip  vras 
wrcci-red  oiT  the  coast  of  Xova  Scotia,  and  A\'illiam  I'obcrtson  vras  taken 
':are   of     l;y   AVilliam    Campbell,    aftf-rwaids    Sir   AVilliam    Cami'bell. 
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Cliief  Justice  of  Ontario.  lie  fell  a  vlctiui  to  IJie  cjjui-jtis  of 
I'ilizabf'tli  Amelia  Campbell,  the  second  danghl.er.  hi  six  Aveeks  tliev 
•\vei'e  maiTied,  the  bride  being  sixteen  and  the  groonj  t^venty-lvv•o  ;  Ibf.v 
liad  twelve  cliildi-eji,  nine  of  v/liojn  grev/  njj — four  sons  and  five 
daugliters. 

Dr.   Iiobertson,   after  settliiig    in    Canada,  was    x^ro]jiOLed     to  tlie 
post -of  Surgeon  in  the  41st.  Kegiment,  and  from  ISOG  to  1S14  he  ioUowad 
..the  regiment,  ■living  in  Brockville,  Prescott  aiid  York.       He  served 
.  during  the  war  of  1812  and  was  in  action  at  the  battle  of  Queenstoji 
Hcights.       In  1815  he  retired  on  half  pay,  and  began  to  piractise  his 
profession  in  ^Montreal.    At  first,  practice  came  slowly,  but  in  a  fev/  years 
he  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  phy.?icians  of  the  city.     TVe 
find  his  name  among  the  seven  citizens  who.vrere  appointed  by  the  city 
to  take  charge  of  the.  construction  of  ^the  Montreal  General  Hospital 
in  1821,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  remained  one  of  its  principal  physi- 
cians.   We  next  find  him  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital  in  October,  1822,  appointed  one  of  the  four  who  founded  the 
Montreal' Medical  Institution,  which,  in  1829,  became  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  McGill  University.       Dr.  Eobcrtson  was  then  appointefl 
Professor  of  Midwiferj-  and  Diseases  of  Children,  and  ofiicial  head  of  th> 
Faculty.       He  was  the  only  member  of  the  Faculty  with  the  title  oi 
Professor.     He  was  therefore  not  only  the  first  professor  aj^pointed  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  but  was  the  first  professor  in  the  University 
Avho  gave  lectures  and  conducted  systematic  teaching.      The  Faculty 
of  Medicine  and  the  University  as  a  whole  owe  much  to  the  sagacity 
and  energy  of  this  able  teacher.     Dr.  Pobertson  led  a  strenuous  life. 
Although  his  practice  was  the  largest  in  the  city,  he  was  an  example 
to  his  colleagues  both  in  the  hospital   Avards   and   in   the   college,  of 
thoroughness  and  punctuality  in  his  arduous  duties. 

lu  1812  his  untiring  devotion  to  his  profession  began  to  undermine 
his  health,  and  lie  visited  his  native  laiul  in  tliehopeof  obtaining  relief. 
He  remai]ied  an  invalid  for  two  years,  and  died  at.  the  age  of  sixty,  on 
July  18th.,  1811.  *        '  , 

Dr.  liobertson  was  an  able  administrator,  a  solid,,  reflective  and  pains- 
taking teache]',  an  enlhusiast  in  his  profession,  and  in  private  life 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  every  one  Avho  knew  him;  his  generous  and 
chai-i table  character  made  him  universally  beloved. 

IJ.  F.  KUTTAX. 


/ 


i^ 


IMPERIAL  FEDERATION, 


(An  Address  io  iJic  Undergraduates^  Llterari/  Society  of  McGill  Universitijf 
deUcered  on  February  2Stli.^  1902.) 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  as  vrell  as  an  houoiir  to  have  been  asked  to 

<li'>cii.ss  vrith  you  to-nigjit  tlie  i^roblems  of  our  British  Empire.       Xo 

aier  political  question  could    i^ossiblj'  engage  your  attention  as 

:}ig  Caiiadians  ;  no  subject  could  give  a  keener  stimulus  to  a  speaker 

ii-y  liis  best  to  lurnisli  the  young  men  of  a  great  university  like  this 

;Ii  food  for  tliought.     Twenty-five  j'ears  ago,  or  even  ten  years  ago, 

'scussion  such  as  v.e  are  to  liave  to-night,  on  the  question  of  Imperial 

L  jjity,  might  have  been  considered  academic.      Xovr  all  that  has  been 

-  ;''ngod.      Y\(t  are  to  speak  of  things  present  and  iDractical ;  matters 

;h  v»hich  our  statesmen  are  dealing  to-day,  or  Avith  which  they  will 

e  to  deal  to-moiro'>\' ;  with  issues  vital  to  the  country  in  v.hich  we 

:  .',  to  our  imtion  and  to  mankind. 

V.'e  are  living  iii  one  of  the  great  traiisition  periods  of  the  world. 

\y-  the  new  century  opens  upoji  us  v.e  hear,  as  seldom  before,  and 

c-r  on  so  large    a   scale,    the    throbbings  of  change  and  evolution 

'Ug  the  natiojis.      Old  systems  are  dying  out,  old  combinations 

wJibling  awoy;  nev/  national  horizons  open  to  our  view.    The  United 

iiuit  ;  comes  forv/ard   to  take  a  }iew  place  amoiig  the  great  Avorld 

v.eis — }tussia  stretches  lier  mighty  limbs  in  fresh  struggles  to  reach 

so:=  and  thesim — Japaji,  by  a  development  unmatched  in  history,  has 

Meved  full  I'ccogr.ition  among  tlie  western  nations,  and  lU'oudly  take.? 

position  beside  our  own  i^eople  in  the  guardianshij)  of  the  East — 

■erniaiiy,  rc.-€less  and  anibitious,  seeks  Avider  space  for  the  full  play 
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or  nov.--borJi    cDorgics.      Above    ill],  our  own  Kmi^jre,  v,-jth  its:  varst  | 
iiitorcf^ts  on  all  the  coiitijients,  is  in  tlje  tJiroos  of  a  nev,'  birth.  I 

As  slic  cuicrg-cs  froni  a  great  struggle  vrhich  Ijas  at  once  tested  her  | 
powers,  develoiKcl  points  of  weakness,  ]-evealed  new  sources  of  J 
strength,  and  demojjstrated  tlie  imperative  need  of  etTiciency  in  peace  I 
and  vrar,  her  vision  lias  been  cleared  in  at  least  one  essential  particu-  | 
.  lar.  She  has  learned  the  value  of  organization.  The  problems  which  I 
confront  us  are  those  of  organization,  and  as  we  face  them  the  eyes  of  the  f 
w^orld  are  upon  us.  Never  were  the  position  and  the  prospects  of  the  '] 
Enii)ire  so  closely  watched  by  foreign  nations  as  they  are  to-day.  We, 
the  children  of  the  house,  may  vrell  give  them  our  deepest  thought  and 
closest  attention. 

And  first  let  me  say  that  v.-hat  Canadians  think  on  this  great  question 
of  the  Empire's  future  has  become  a  inatter  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
The  circumstances  of  our  history  have  tlirown  upon  us  a.  great  respon- 
sibility of  decision.  Canada  is  the  ijreinier  colony-  of  the  Emx)ire.  It 
has  reached  the  most  advajiced  state  of  i^olitical  organization  of  any 
of  the  colonial  systems.  In  ISGT  it  set  the  example  of  confederating 
under  the  Crown,  and  therefore  remaining  as  a  part  of  the  Einpire.  It 
did  this  in  the  face  of  much  contrary  expectation  among  British  states- 
men. There  is  no  doubt  that  our  action  at  that  time  fixed  the  tendency 
of  other  great  groui)S  of  colonies  in  the  same  direction.  That  was  a 
great  stej),  but  not  a  final  one.  It  still  renuiins  to  be  decided  whether 
Aye  shall  throw  in  our  lot  entirely  and  unreservedly  with  the  British 
EniiDire  as  reijresonted  and  responsible  citizens.     It  is  for  us  to  say. 

]^^ot  long  since,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  a  great  public  occasion, 
speaking  to  colonists  of  the  further  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  said 
that  the  English  i)eople  Avere  ready  to  follow  in  tlie  direction  of  closer 
unity  as  far  as  the  colonies  were  ready  to  go.  This  great  challenge 
compels  us  to  consider  what  our  policy  as  a  people  is  to  be. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  two  great  guiding  principles  lie 
at  the  basis  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  citizenship---its  rights  and  iis 
responsibilities  : 

1st.,  Tliat  what  concerns  all  should  bo  managed  by  all. 

2iul.,  Tiiat  what  benefits  all  should  be  paid  for  by  nil. 

This  means  that  the  stamp  of  complete  citizenship  is  only  given 
when  W^'Yi^:  is  a  voice  in  the  mauagenu^nt  of  common  alVairs,  and  that 
the  bearing  of  common  burdens  alone  can  give  this  full  right  of  repro- 
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si'iitniion.     AVc  luny  be  absolulcl^'  sure  tliat  this  is  the  goal  of  citizen- 
ship towards  Avliich  the  instincts  of  our  race  Avill  compel  us  Caiiadiaus 
to  ir.ove.     TJu'se  were  tlie  instincts  Vviiicli  insx^ired  the  great  movement 
for  responsible  gcverninent  sixty  years  ago.     TJie  application  of  that 
great  right  lias  hitherto  satisfied  our  sense  of  citizenship,  but  it  Avas 
only  a,  stage  in  our  political  development.    We  must  rise  to  political 
manhood.      So  far  as  I  can   see,    there    are    only    two  possible  lines 
v.hich     Canadians     can     follow     in     seekiiig     this     i)olitical     man- 
hood.     I  rule  out  from    the    first  the  question  of    annexation  to  the 
Uinied  States.      Against  this  the  Avhole  history  of  our  countrj^  is  a 
protest.      It  Avas  resisted  in  ITTG  by  force  of  arms,  and  by  both  the 
races  of  Canada;  it  was  resisted  in  1812-11  on  many  hard-fonght  fields,: 
and  with  much  exi^enditure  of  Canadian  blood  and  treasure;  it  has 
been  steadily  resisted  tlirougli  long  jieriods  of  commercial  depression, 
wlieu  annexation  would,  aj^parently,  have  brought  boundless  i^rosi^er- 
ity.     It  is  put  out  of  the  question  to-day  bj'  manj-  considerations  ;  by  the 
passionate  national   sentiment   engendered   during  one   hundred   and 
tvrenty-five  years  of  independent  history  ;  by  the  feelings  of  our  French 
population,  Avhose  most  cherished  privileges  depend  on  British  connec- 
tion ;  by  the  faith  which  Canadianshavein  thesui)eriority  of  their  OAvn 
system  of  government ;  by  unwillingness  to  be  involved  in  the  iiroblem 
of  black  a]ul  alien  races  with  which  our  neighbours  are  burdened;  by 
objection  to  share  their  cnorjiious  Avar  and  pension  expenditure;  by  the 
desire  to  remain  connected  with   the  greatest  national  life  and  naval 
X^ower  known  to  history;  by  the  enthusiasm  Avhicli  loolvS  to  Avorking  out 
a  grand  future  for  our  OAvn  half  of  the  Continent,and  to  taking  a  large 
pai't  in  the  Avider  future  of  the  Emx)ire.      There  remain  tAvo  Avays  in 
Aviiifli  we,  as  a  peox^le,  can  rise  to  that  status  of  full  citizenship  Avhich 
we  do  not  now  enjoy  :  - 

1st.,  I>y  Canadian  independence. 

2nd.,  As  part  of  a  coinxjletely  united  IJritish  Empire. 
.    Till  Ave  have  reached  one  or  the  other  of  these  alternative  goals  there 
is  for  us  Canadians  no  politicjil  rest  or  finality. 

■  AVliC])  Ave  ask  ourselves  Avhether  conix)lete  iudexjemlence  is  to  bo  the 

end  of  Canada's  x>olitical  develox^ment,  Ave  have  ox^ejied  afield  for  grave 

speculation.     Such  a  goal  is  a  X)erfectly  honoural)le  one  to  seek;  it  Avas 

wluit  the  statcsjuen  of  the  motherland  long  anticix)ated  for  us;  it  still 

|apx)(;als  to  .some  minds  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  mother  countrv  as 
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our  iialiira]  (Je.sti7iy.  JUit  is  it  practical  or  ii(y<<]\)\(: '!  Do  the- 
present  condition  of  tlio  v»'orl(l  and  the  attitude*  of  othor  nations  favour 
small,  struggling  nationalities?  I  tliink  that  all  thoughtful  men  in 
Canada  to-day  -svouUT  agree  that  a.n  ejitii-ely  independent  national  life, 
v.-ith  all  its  ^veighty  responsibilities  and  its  burdens  for  naval,  military, 
consular  and  diplomatic  expenses  under  modern  conditions,  v/ould  be 
more  than  the  country  could  bear,  and  vrould  give  us  an  uncertain  and 
anxious  existence.  They  vrould  probably  also  agree  in  the  opinion 
that  independence  for  Canad;-  within  the  next  tweniy-five  or  fifty  years 
could  only  lead  to  absorption  into  the  United  States, 

Looking  out  upon  the  world  Avith  its  present  inclination  to  enormous 
national  aggregations,  eagerl}'  i:»ursuing  their  own  interests,  and  some- 
times uuscrui)ulous  in  seeking  their  ends,  it  would  seem  that  a  state 
like  ours,  restiiig  oii  two  great  oceans,  v.-ith  coaling  and  naval  stations 
east  and  west  -such  as  the  great  grovring  powers  esi3ecially  crave,  and 
marching  upon  a  great  world-power  for  four  thousand  miles  of  frontier, 
could  scarcely  expect  immunity  froiii  danger.  We  should  be  compelled 
to  hold  our  own  with  a  strong  right  arm,  or  be  content  to  live  on 
sufferance.  Our  commerce,  now  reaching  out  to  all  oceans,  would 
have  to  be  protected,  vrhile  v\-e  do  not  possess  the  bases  abroad  nor  the 
ships  at  home  which  make  adequate  defence  possible.  In  disputes, 
unless  we  could  match  man  for  man  and  gunboat  for  guiiboat,  we 
should  be  liable  to  pressure  such  as  that  we  have  lately  seen  applied  to 
weak  states  like  Turkey  and  "^''enezuela.  I  must  confess  that  the 
prosi)ect  does  not  seem  to  me,  as  a  Camulian,  either  pleasing  or 
practicable.  Xor  does  it  seem  to  me  necessary  on  our  path  towards  the 
liighest  possible  ideal  of  national  development.  We  are  already  in  a 
limited  sense  citizens  of  the  greatest  emxnre  in  the  world,  and  sharers 
in  the  highest  and  fullest  national  life  yet  known  among  nmnkind.  Is 
not  cur  true  destinj-  to  complete  and  round  off  this  citizenship  rather 
than  to  seek  a  new  one?  This  is  the  problem  of  what  is  called  Imperial 
Federation,  which  means  whether  or  not  we  and  the  other  great  colonies 
shall  remain  a  part  of  the  I>ritisli  Empire.  This  problem  roprosents 
M'hat  we  may  call  the  new  ideas  about  our  I^mpire.  Thoy  present  for 
us  a  future  so  much  greater,  so  much  nobler  and  so  much  more  on  the 
linos  vihicli  our  best  Canadian  traditions  have  oiioned  up,  that  I 
confess  every  other  plan  to  my  mind  fades  into  iusignitlcnnoo 
when  put  l)eside  it.     I  have  tested  the  argument  by  which  it  is  support- 
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cd  not  only  Ihroug-lioiil.  Canada,  but  in  Auslralia,  in  New  Zealand  and  in- 
tliemotlierland,  and  I  must  sa^-  that  I  have  never  3'et  found  aqnartei-of 
the  Empire  where  the  arguments  which  sui^i^ort  the  continued  unity  of 
the  E]iiiu're  were  not  accepted  by  those  Avho  heard  them  as  liaving 
irresistible  weight.  l>ut  a.  great  process  of  education  is  still  to  be 
carried  on.  It  is  Iherefore  of  the  greatest  iiiterest  to  ]ne  to  address  a 
body  of  3"oung  fellow-Canadiana  upon  the  subject,  hnowing  how  much, 
influence  they  will  have  in  mouldijig  the  oinnion.of  this  country. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you,  first,  that  the  question  is  one  which  cannot 
be  shirked  so  long  as  our  political  Jiature  remains  what  it  is.  There 
is  one  fundamental  idea  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  minds  on  the  matter  of 
citizenshix).  It  exists  in  the  mind  of  every  man  before  rae.  While 
other  nations,  like  Russia  or  Turkey  or  Germany,  may  require  to  be 
ruled  v.'e  believe  that  we  can  rule  ourselves,  and  we  insist  on  doing  so. 
Let  us  consider  what  this  means.  In  Ids  parish  or  school  district  each 
man  has  among  us  a  right  to  vote  and  to  share  in  the  control  of  public 
affairs.  It  is  the  same  in  a.  county  or  city  municipality  for  a  Avider 
range  of  interest;  it  is  the  same  in  a  province.  We  should  not  feel 
ourselves  citizens  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  if  we  could  not  vote  for 
the  men  v/ho  rule  Ontario  or  Quebec — or,  when  we  come  to  the  wider 
area,  the  Dominion.  We  choose  our  reiH'esentatives  to  share  in  the 
control  of  this  vast  couiitry,  and  when  we  do  this  we  also  undertake 
a  share  of  the  public  burdens.  But  why  do  we  stop  here?  We  are 
members  of  a  nation  in  whose  affairs  we  are  i)rofoundly  interested — in 
matters  of  peace  and  war,  diplomacy,  jiostal  and  telegraph  communi- 
cation, consular  service,  a  liuiidred  other  things  coinmon  to  the  nation 
at  large.  V/hen  vre  leave  the  final  control  of  all  those  matters  to  one 
■section  of  our  nation  we  abdicate  our  right  of  equal  citizensliip;  we 
voluntarily  tJike  a  position  of  inferiority.  Meanwhile  our  commerce 
is  protected  by  fleets  for  th.e  support  of  vrhich  we  contribute  nothing; 
Vv-e  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  great  national  service  Avithout  paying  for 
it;  in  a  word,  vre  let  other  people  bear  our  expenses.  That  may  do  for 
the  infancy'  of  a  people,  }iot  for  its  manhood.  And  we  are  becoming  a 
}:al!on  Avith  a  nation's  interests.  On  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic^ 
our  conimeice  is  spreading  and  bringing  us  ijito  contact  Vv^itli  other 
])(M:)ples.  AVhat  is  true  of  us  is  true  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
the  Southern  Seas.  It  is  becoming  true  of  South  Africa.  There  is  no 
political  fjualily  in  such  a  state  of  affaii's.     Our  position  is  absolutely 
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without  parallel  in  the  world.  The  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  are 
the  only  ciyilized  and  commercial  countries  in  the  worid  which  make 
no  expenditure  for  diplomatic  or  consular  service;  .although  in  every 
part  of  the  world  they  enjoy  the  advantage  of  these  services  in  their 
most  highly  organized  form.  Canada,  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
most  of  the  other  colonies  till  quite  lately,  have  been  absolutely  free 
from  the  burden  of  naval  expenditure,  although  their  interests  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  have  been  protected  by  the  most  powerful  navy 
in  the  world.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  military  expenditure  of  the 
British  colonies  has  not  been  more  than  one-tenth  of  what  is  ordinarily 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy  and  practically  all  other  modern  nations.  Such  a  state  of  things 
cannot  continue.  If  anyone  doubts  this  let  him  reflect  upon  the  illus- 
tration furnished  by  the  United  States.  Suppose  our  old  colonies  had 
remained  in  the  same  friendly  relation  to  Great  Britain  that  Canada 
and  Australia  are  to-day,  can  we  imagine  them  when  their  population 
had  increased  to  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  millions,  allowing  their  great 
national  affairs  to  be  managed  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom? 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  imagine  the  United  Kingdom  being 
willing  to  bear  the  naval,  military,  consular  and  diplomatic  expenses 
of  this  great  and  powerful  community  without  asking  them  to  take 
their  share  of  the  burdens.  But  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  similar 
condition  of  things.  Canada  has  nearly  six  millions  of  people — 
Australia,  four  millions  ;  within  a  comparatively  limited  time  the 
colonists  of  the  Empire  abroad,  occupying  vast  areas,  and  developing 
immense  interests,  will  number  as  many  people  as  are  found  at  home. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  view  of  these  facts  that  our  subject 
to-night  is  not  academic  but  practical. 

I  wish,  in  the  next  place,  to  point  out  that  the  new  views  about  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire,  often  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
Imperial  Federation,  are  of  Colonial — not  of  English — origin.  It  was 
long  the  view  of  English  statesmen  that  colonial  growth  could  have 
only  one  end,  and  that  was  separation  from  the  Empire.  After  the 
American  Revolution,  Turgot's  saying  that  "colonies  are  like  fruit — 
when  ripe  they  naturally  fall  from  the  parent  tree,"  passed  into 
the  currency  of  political  thought,  and  was  accepted  as  a  truth,  and  gave 
direction  to  the  views  of  statesmen.  I  myself  possess  a  copy  of  a  bill 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  leading  public  men  in  England  which 
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outlined  the  relation  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  and  ended 
by  making  provision  for  the  separation  of  such  colonies  as  they  grouped 
themselves  together  in  large  states.  Even  when  we  were  on  the  point 
of  becoming  confederated  here  in  Canada,  a  great  organ  of  public 
opinion  in  England  advised  us  to  look  to  independence  as  our  natural 
goal,  and  in  doing  so  doubtless  reflected  common  opinion.  I  dare  say 
most  of  you  remember  the  noble  lines  in  which  Tennyson  rebuked  this 
attitude  towarjds  Canada.  The  confederation  period  in  Canada,  then, 
really  marked  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  English  opinion.  But  long  before 
that  the  great  national  idea  had  taken  deep  root  in  our  Canadian  life. 

Language  is  often  concentrated  history.  We  have  a  term  which  is 
familiar  to  the  smallest  school  boy  in  Canada — "United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists." Its  very  initials, "  U.E.L.,"  have  woven  themselves  into  Canadian 
history  and  Canadian  speech.     What  does  the  term  mean? 

It  means  that  in  the  disruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which  took 
place  in  1776,  there  was  a  large  body  of  men,  variously  estimated  at 
between  fifty  thousand  and  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  the  founders 
of  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  who  thought  no  sacrifice 
too  great,  no  effort  too  exacting,  which  would  secure  the  continued 
unity  of  the  British  Empire.  They  believed  that  all  the  rights  of 
government  for  which  the  American  provinces  were  ready  to  revolt 
could  be  gained  by  political  evolution  within  the  Empire.  In  this  faith 
they  resolved  to  remain  under  the  flag,  sacrificed  everything  that  they 
possessed,  and  came  to  Canada.  History  has  justified  them.  The 
great  colonies  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  motherland,  enjoy  to-day 
a  freedom  of  self-government  as  great  as  is  known  anywhere.  They 
have  a  political  system  which  gives  freer  play  to  the  popular  will  than 
does  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Loyalists  of  the  Revolution  are 
more  than  justified.  But  their  work  and  influence  are  not  yet 
complete.  We  trace  to  them  the  idea  of  a  united  Empire ;  it  is  our 
task  to  complete  it.  When  we  come  down  to  a  later  time,  here  in 
Canada,  we  find  that  the  great  champion  of  responsible  government  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  Joseph  Howe,  was  perhaps  the  earliest 
Canadian  advocate  of  the  Imperial  idea,  as  we  now  understand  it. 
The  responsible  government  for  which  he  fought  was  the  fundamental 
idea  upon  which  the  whole  political  system,  not  only  of  Canada,  but 
of  all  the  self-governing  colonies  of  England,  rests.  If  you  will  follow 
the  speeches  and  writings  of  Joseph  Howe  you  will  see  that  it  was  the 
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study  of  the  question  or  responsible  government  which  led  him  directly 
towards  the  idea  of  a  United  Empire,  and  a  common  citizenship  for  all 
British  subjects.  When  Mr,  Howe  first  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  it 
was  the  inertia  of  the  British  mind  which  seemed  to  him  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Some  of  his  papers  upon  the  question  were  formally 
addressed  to  English  statesmen,  and  pointed  out  to  them  how  ready 
England  ought  to  be  to  bring  into  her  national  system,  fully  and 
completely,  the  young  nations  which  were  growing  up  abroad.  And 
what  Joseph  Howe  felt  in  Xova  Scotia,  the  men  who  worked  for  respon- 
sible government  in  Ontario  felt  as  deeply.  Indeed,  any  one  who 
follows  out  the  fundamental  principle  of  responsible  and  representa- 
tive government,  can  reach  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  great -^' 
colonies  must  in  the  end  choose  definitely  between  independence  and 
Imperial  consolidation.  When  we  come  to  face  this  alternative  there 
can  be  little  doubt  in  which  direction  we  shall  incline.  Our  course  will 
be  decided  not  merely  by  the  political  ideas  which  we  hold,  but  by  the 
great  material  interests  which  we  have  at  stake.  No  one  can  under- 
stand our  national  problem  unless  he  understands  the  changed 
conditions  under  which  the  nation  now  exists.  We  belong  to  the  great 
trading  race  of  the  world.  Our  nation  has  been  built  up  in  the  pursuit 
of  trade  and  commerce;  to  give  trade  and  commerce  security  it  must  be 
maintained.  Let  us  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  we  hold 
that  maritime  supremacy  upon  which  our  vast  trading  interests  rest. 
This  is  an  age  of  steam.  The  commerce  of  the  world  and  the 
defence  of  that  commerce  are  carried  on  mainly  under  steaming  condi- 
tions. What  these  conditions  are  we  know.  At  distances  of  one  or 
two  thousand  miles  it  is  necessary  to  have  coaling  stations  where  ships 
of  commerce  or  of  war  can  re-fill  their  bunkers.  Follow  along  the  great 
routes  of  English  commerce  and  you  see  these  stations.  On  the  first 
great  route  to  the  East — Gibraltar,  Malta,  Suez,  Aden,  Bombay,  Trin- 
comalee,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong;  by  the  Cape  route — Sierra  Leon?,  St. 
Helena,  Capetown,  Mauritius;  and,  in  the  Southern  Seas — Thursday 
Island,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin;  westward 
across  the  Atlantic  lie  Halifax,  Sydney,  Bermuda,  St.  Lucia,  and 
finally,  upon  the  Pacific — Esquimalt  and  Vancouver.  Not  only  have 
we  coaling  stations  at  these  points,  but  in  most  cases  there  are  graving 
docks,  fitted  to  take  in  the  largest  ships.      In  many  cases  there  are 
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most  powerful  fortifications  defending  these  stations.  All  this  has 
grow  n  up  as  the  natural  outcome  of  our  vast  commercial  system.  No 
other  nation  in  the  world  has  an  equipment  like  thi;^  for  prosecuting 
and  protecting  trade.  It  is  like  a  coat  of  mail  thrown  round  the 
world  to  guard  our  industries.  The  national  llag  ilying  over  these 
points  gives  us  the  right  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  of  peace,  to  enter 
these  i)orts.  Remove  that  national  flag,  anl  under  the  laws  of  neu- 
trality, in  time  of  war,  that  right  ceases  to  have  force.  Independence 
would  make  us  neutrals. 

But  it  is  not  in  coaling  stations  alone  that  we  discover  the  enormous 
potential  power  of  a  united  British  Empire.  Follow  me  a  moment  on 
the  map  while  I  point  out  to  you  the  extraordinary  position  which  our 
nation  occupies  in  regard  to  the  command  of  coal.  You 
know  what  an  abundance  of  coal  has  meant  to  England.  It 
has  been  at  the  foundation  of  her  industry ;  it  has  made  her 
the  workshop  of  the  world  ;  it  has  enabled  her  to  utilize  the  power 
of  steam  both  for  internal  industry  and  external  commerce  beyond  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  But  the  coal  of  England  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  immense  supplies  which  the  Empire  has  at  the  points  where 
they  are  most  needed.  Across  the  Atlantic,  where  Canada  stretches 
out  farthest  towards  Europe,  we  have  immense  deposits  of  good' 
steaming  coal  in  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.  If  we  cross  to  the 
Pacific,  where  Canada  stretches  out  farthest  towards  Asia,  the  only 
great  deposits  of  good  steaming  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America 
are  on  the  Island  of  Vancouver.  Crossing  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,, 
we  find  in  New  Zealand,  in  Tasmania,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  almost 
unlimited  supplies  of  excellent  coal.  Again,  in  South  Africa,  the 
mines  of  Natal  have  become  of  importance,  and  furnish  coal  to  our 
navy.  The  coal  of  India  is  abundant  though  not  of  the  highest 
quality  ;  that  of  Labuan,  in  Borneo,  is  excellent.  If  you  compare  this 
command  of  coal  supply  with  that  possessed  by  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  you  will  understand  the  immense  advantage  which  it  gives  us 
over  all  our  competitors  in  an  age  of  steam.  It  would  appear  that 
over  a  large  part  of  the  world's  surface  we  could  paralyze  opposing 
navies  merely  by  denying  to  them  access  to  coal.  Our  newly -made 
treaty  with  Japan,  which  also  has  abundance  of  coal,  appears  to 
complete  our  hold  on  the  Pacific  in  this  important  particular. 

In  what  I  have  mentioned  lies  the  secret  of  our  maritime  superiority. 
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But  for  a  race  of  workers  and  traders  such  as  we  are,  the  command  of 
the  sea  is  a  supreme  necessity.  The  Australian  who  raises  wool  to 
sell,  the  New  Zealander  who  sends  his  mutton  to  Europe,  the  Canadian 
who  aims  at  flooding  the  North  Atlantic  with  ships  carrying  the 
produce  of  his  farms  and  forests  and  mines,  are  as  much  concerned  in 
the  security  of  the  sea  routes  as  is  the  working  man  at  home  whose 
daily  sustenance  and  daily  wage  depend  on  safe  access  to  the  far 
distant  sources  which  supply  him  with  food  and  the  raw  material  for 
manufacture.  It  is  estimated  that  every  year  British  commerce  to  the 
extent  of  two  thousand  millions  sterling  is  afloat  upon  the  open  sea. 
Upon  its  safety  depends  the  industrial  welfare  of  at  least  four  hundred 
millions  of  our  fellow  subjects.  A  common  flag  and  the  united 
strength  of  motherland  and  colonies  must  be  our  reliance  in  giving  it 
this  safety. 

The  colonies  are  necessary  to  the  Empire  ;  the  Empire  is  no  less 
necessary  to  the  colonies.  A  foothold  upon  every  continent  is  essential 
to  a  great  maritime  nation  ;  colonies  scattered  over  every  continent 
require  behind  them  a  great  maritime  power.  The  wisdom  of  our 
politics  will  lie  in  making  their  interest  coincident  and  their  force 
united. 

The  lines  of  possible  common  interest  are  manifold,  and  deserve  the 
most  careful  study  on  your  part.  Take  the  single  question  of  preferential 
trfide  within  the  Empire.  At  present  Great  Britain  buys  from  all  the 
world  alike,  without  any  advantage  given  to  her  own  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  While  she  grants  freedom  of  trade  to  the  United 
States,  to  Germany,  and  all  other  countries,  she  allows  them  to  build 
up  against  her,  tariff  barriers  which  exclude  her  from  the  great 
markets  of  the  world.  To  any  one  who  surveys  the  vast  extent  of  our 
Empire,  and  who  sees  the  immense  possibilities  which  it  offers  of  minis- 
tering to  every  want,  it  certainly  seems  possible  to  strengthen  greatly 
our  national  position  by  taking  the  same  methods  which  have  proved  so 
successful  with  other  nations  in  building  up  our  industrial  system.  At 
any  rate  it  is  fairly  open  to  consideration.  A  system  of  preferential 
trade  would  almost  certainly  turn  the  great  tide  of  British  emigration 
which  for  the  last  century  has  floated  mainly  in  other  directions, 
towards  the  countries  under  our  own  flag,  where  it  would  be  building 
up  our  own  national  strength.  And  those  who  study  the  question  of 
food  supply  and  reflect  upon  the  extremely  delicate  and  complicated 
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conditions  under  which  the  working  masses  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
fed,  are  fixed  in  the  belief  that  national  security  would  be  greater  if  a 
sufficient  food  supply  could  be  relied  upon  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Empire  itself.  This  is  one  of  the  great  political  questions  just  now 
coming  up  on  the  horizon,  and  it  deserves  your  close  attention. 

Once  more,  there  is  the  great  problem  of  national  defence.  With 
our  wide-spread  territories  and  our  prodigious  commerce  no  other 
people  in  human  history  ever  offered  such  a  prize  to  the  cupidity  of 
hostile  nations.  That  we  do  stand  confronted  with  hostile  nations 
the  history  of  the  past  few  years  has  amply  proved.  Our  safety  must 
lie  in  consolidated  strength.  To  secure  this  consolidation  is  the  prob- 
lem which  lies  immediately  before  us.  The  great  outburst  of 
national  enthusiasm  which  swept  over  our  Empire  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  South  African  war  will  have  lost  its  best  result  if  it  leaves  us  in 
the  same  unprepared  and  unorganized  state  as  a  nation  that  we  were 
when  this  great  test  came  upon  us.  We  Canadians  must  gradually 
learn  to  take  our  full  share  of  the  burdens  of  national  life.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  a  scheme  of  Imperial  defence  might  be  so 
combined  with  the  system  of  commercial  advantage  that  while  we 
assume  burdens  we  gain  financial  strength.  I  can  only  suggest  this 
great  and  complicated  idea  to  you.  You  will  hear  much  of  it  in  the 
coming  months  and  years. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  question  to  which  I  wish  specially  to 
direct  your  attention.  Speaking  here  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
in  the  city  of  Montreal,  I  feel  bound  to  refer  to  the  relation  of  our  French- 
speaking  fellow-subjects  to  this  great  question  of  national  unity.  To 
know  what  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  f  uture^  it  seems  best  to  recall  what 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  treaty  of  1763  secured  for  French  Canada 
rights  and  privileges  fuller  than  have  perhaps  ever  been  granted  to  the 
losers  in  any  great  military  conflict.  The  guarantees  of  that  treaty 
have  been  faithfully  kept  by  the  Empire.  Of  this  our  French  citizens 
have  shown  every  appreciation ;  they  have  steadily  stood  by  the  Empire 
which  has  given  them  a  greater  freedom  of  government  than  they  had 
ever  known  before;  as  great  as  any  country  in  the  world  enjoys.  In 
1775  they  joined  in  resisting  American  invasion,  and  in  fighting  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  In  the  war  of  1812-14  they  again  stood  in  the 
very  front  of  the  fight,  and  the  remembrance  of  Chateauguay  is  to-day 
an  inspiration  to  every  Canadian,  French  or  English.      In  1867   the 
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statesmen  of  French  Canada  joined  with  those  of  the  English  provinces 
in  working  out  the  confederation  of  the  Dominion.  They  joined  in 
making  the  critical  decision  that  this  confederation  should  take  place 
under  the  Crown — that  is,  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  mani- 
fold results  of  that  decision  you  all  know,  but  there  was  one  upon 
which  emphasis  might  well  be  laid  here.  In  1897,  thirty  years  after 
Confederation  was  accomplished,  a  French-Canadian  premier  of  the 
Dominion  went  to  the  great  jubilee  gathering  in  London.  He  went 
as  the  trusted  representative  of  English  Canada,  as  well  as  of  French 
Canada,  and  as  the  eloquent  exponent  of  strong  and  sound  Imperial 
ideas.  He  was  deservedly  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  that 
great  national  pageant.  I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  no  battle 
that  Britain  ever  won,  by  land  or  sea,  represented  a  greater  national 
triumph  than  the  fact  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  presence  at  the  Jubilee 
in  1897  as  the  Premier  of  this  great  Dominion  and  the  representative 
of  its  joint  nationalities.  It  showed  that  the  free  institutions  enjoyed 
under  the  British  flag  gave  an  equal  opportunity  to  men  of  every  race 
and  creed;  it  proved  that  the  differences  fought  out  in  1759  had  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  common  citizenship  of  this  great  country,  and  our 
greater  Empire.  It  proved  the  assimilating  power  of  a  political  system 
which,  from  the  circumstances  of  our  vast  national  expansion,  is  com- 
pelled to  adapt  itself  to  many  people  and  varying  conditions.  Now, 
if  you  let  your  mind  thus  run  back  through  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Quebec  came  under  the 
British  flag,  have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  instincts 
and  interests  of  our  French  fellow-citizens  will  hold  them  in 
the  same  attitude  to  the  Empire  that  they  have  maintained  through 
that  long  period  of  time?  If  it  becomes  clear  that  the  further  consoli- 
dation of  the  national  system  is  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
as  Confederation  was  to  the  welfare  of  Canada,  Quebec  will,  I  am 
convinced,  fall  in  as  cheerfully  with  the  wider  process  of  national 
evolution  as  she  did  with  the  less.  She  cannot  isolate  herself  from 
Britain  any  more  than  she  can  from  Canada.  If  it  be  true  that  under 
existing  conditions  Canada  cannot  retain  her  independent  position 
apart  from  the  Empire,  much  more  true  is  it  that  Quebec  cannot  on 
this  continent  retain  what  she  values  most,  save  under  the  flag  of  the 
great  nation  which  has  formally  guaranteed  her  peculiar  position. 
If  the  fear  that  he  may  be  taken  away  to  foreign  wars  is  sometimes 
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held  up  to  the  French-Canadian  as  an  argument  against  Imperialism, 
let  him  remember  that  the  British  flag  is  the  one  flag  in  the  world 
under  which  so  far  no  man  has  been  asked  to  fight  unless  he  himself 
choose  to  do  so.  The  French-Canadian  officers  who  have  won  so  much 
distinction  in  South  Africa  are  there  by  their  own  choice  and  by  that 
alone. 

We  have  no  right  to  ask  from  French-Canadians  the  same  enthusiasm 
for  the  expansion  of  British  influence  which  is  felt  by  men  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  but  we  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  expecting  from  them  the 
same  lo^-alty  to  the  nation's  development  which  they  have  shown  in 
the  past.  No  people  within  the  Empire  have  gained  more  from  connec- 
tion with  it  than  they  have;  none  have  enjoyed  under  it  a  fuller  liberty; 
none  have  had  their  rights  more  scrupulously  regarded.  The  lapse  of 
time  only  brings  into  stronger  relief  the  truth  of  Montalembert's 
remark  that  the  Frenchmen  of  Canada  had  gained  under  British  rule 
a  freedom  which  the  Frenchmen  of  France  never  knew.  Do  not  be 
discouraged  when  you  are  told  that  to  work  out  a  scheme  of  Imperial 
Federation  is  something  of  which  we  are  not  politically  capable — that 
local  interests  are  too  powerful — ^that  the  centrifugal  forces  will  prevail. 
The  same  thing  was  said  in  the  United  States,  in  what  one  of  their  own 
writers  has  called  the  critical  stage  of  American  history.  There  were 
those  in  Canada  who  keenly  opposed  the  confederation  of  our 
Dominion.  Australia  has  worked  its  way  towards  the  federal  system 
against  tremendous  resistance  from  provincial  prejudice  and  isolation. 
Both  in  the  case  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Commonwealth  there  were 
men  who  took  the  provincial  view,  and  who  affirmed  that  rights  were 
being  given  up  when  the  separate  colonies  joined  in  a  federated  state. 
But  few  now  doubt  that  this  was  the  narrow  view,  and  that  in  union  we 
have  advanced  to  a  higher  stage  of  national  life,  A  united  Italy,  a 
united  Germany,  the  maintenance  of  the  American  union — these  have 
been  the  dreams  of  the  modern  world  for  which  statesmen  have  toiled, 
and  millions  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed.  Is  not  the  dream  of  a 
united  British  Empire  grander  and  nobler  than  even  any  of  these?  May 
we  not  look  upon  its  accomplishment  as  presenting  to  us  a  cause  which 
Lord  Rosebery  was  justified  in  describing  as  one  not  merely  worth 
living  for,  but,  if  need  be,  worth  dying  for? 

We  are  approaching  a  critical  period  of  this  great  question.  In  June 
next  there  is  to  be  held  a  conference  of  the  Premiers  of  the  great  colo- 
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nies  of  the  Empire.  They  are  being  asked  to  London  not  merely  to 
witness  the  coronation  of  our  Sovereign,  but  for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
sing questions  of  trade,  national  defence  and  such  other  matters  of 
common  interest  as  may  come  up  for  consideration.  The  attitude 
which  the  representative  of  this  Dominion  takes  at  that  great  confer- 
ence is  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  to  the  people  of  this  country — of 
supreme  moment  to  the  future  of  the  Empire.  The  voice  of  the  country 
should  make  itself  distinctly  heard  in  regard  to  the  part  which  Canada 
wishes  him  to  take  in  that  conference.  Do  we  desire  to  move  steadily 
and  strenuously  towards  the  goal  of  a  United  Empire,  or  shall  our 
influence  be  thrown  in  a  different  direction?  Herein  lies  probably  the 
greatest  political  question  of  the  hour  for  Canada.  I  ask  you 
to  watch  it  with  attentive  interest,  for  it  is  a  question  which  may 
fundamentally  affect  the  whole  future  of  the  Canadian  people,  and 
even  the  future  of  the  Empire. 

G.  K.  PARKIN. 


THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  AT  NIGHT. 


(To  R.  H.  M.) 


Our  passing  lights  long  shadows  cast, 
The  trees  like  phantom  dancers  whirled, 

The  night  winds  followed  till  we  passed 
The  portal  of  the  Under- World. 

Our  idle  chatter  faltering  died. 
The  wonder  in  us  found  no  tongue 

Before  the  works  God's  tireless  tide 

Had  fashioned  when  the  earth  was  young. 

Long  ere  the  Spaniard  touched  this  shore, 
Ere  wandering  Briton  found  a  home. 

Ere  Norseman  clove  the  forest  hoar. 
Or  ever  mortal  dreamed  of  Rome; 

Ere  Greece  to  greet  her  glory  sprang. 
Ere  Egypt  raised  her  piles  austere. 

While  yet  the  stars  of  morning  sang, 
God  wrought  in  awful  silence  here. 

We  knew  our  world; — but  knew  not  this  ; — 
A  world  of  never-ending  night. 

Of  horror  crouched  in  deep  abyss 
Or  sleepless  in  the  towering  height; 

Of  silence,  or  mysterious  sound 
Of  unseen  waters'  ceaseless  fall 

To  lower  depths  far  underground. 
Of  darkness  brooding  over  all. 

As  in  a  dream  we  saw  and  heard  : — 
We  gained  the  upper  earth  and  stood 

Amazed — till  a  waking  bird 

Called  clearly  through  the  sleeping  wood. 


WILLIAM  Mclennan. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 


There  are  few  subjects  in  which  more  widespread  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  recent  years  than  that  which  is  generally  understood  to 
be  covered  by  the  title  of  this  article.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  this 
question  has  overshadowed  all  others  in  any  or  all  of  the  chief  nations 
of  the  world,  but  that  its  importance  has  been  recognized  in  increasing 
degree  in  most  of  the  important  commercial  nations.  They  are  all 
evincing  great  concern  in  an  educational  question,  and  in  the  same 
educational  question,  and  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  remarkable  fact 
that  such  should  be  the  case.  The  development  of  national  industries 
to  a  point  where  the  domestic  market  fails  to  afford  an  adequate  outlet 
for  the  industrial  product,  and  the  consequent  efforts  to  develop  foreign 
trade,  are  important  reasons  why  special  attention  is  being  directed  to 
the  qualities  making  for  success  in  such  international  competition  for 
markets.  But  the  growth  of  foreign  trade  is  not  the  only  reason  why 
the  securing  of  commercial  efficiency  is  felt  to  be  of  increasing  impor- 
tance. That  movement  towards  industrial  specialization,  of  which 
the  production  of  certain  important  commodities  in  excess  of  the  needs 
of  the  home  market  is  one  indication,  has  for  generations  been  develop- 
ing in  every  department  of  production.  The  influence  of  those  in  whose 
hands  is  the  organization  of  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  the 
different  branches  of  industry,  is  extending  its  range  and  increasing 
its  power.  The  commercial  section  of  the  community  have  more  control 
over  our  welfare  now  than  ever  before,  and  they  are  likely  to  possess 
an  even  more  complete  power  of  control  in  the  future  than  they  have 
in  the  present.      If  the  evidence  of  the  general  trend  of  movements  of 
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which  we  are  all  cognizant  is  not  sufficiently  convincing,  we  have 
merelj^  to  turn  to  the  census  returns  of  any  civilized  country  for  the  past 
twenty  years  or  so  to  find  expressed  in  arithmetical  form  the  growing 
importance  of  commerce  in  the  life  of  the  several  nations. ^  It  is, 
indeed,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  serious  concern  is  manifested  in 
regard  to  the  future  efficiency  of  the  mercantile  organization,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  efficiency  at  a  level  corresponding  with  the 
increasing  demands  that  will  accompany  economic  evolution  along  the 
present  lines.  The  conduct  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the  future  is 
likely  to  require  an  ability  greater  than  has  sufficed  to  secure  success 
in  the  past.  Keference  is  made  in  a  recent  report  of  a  Swedish  K-oyal 
Commission^  to  a  view,  frequently  expressed,  that  those  who  had 
failed  in  other  walks  of  life  might  seek  refuge  in  trade.  Unjust  as  this 
may  be,  if  it  is  intended  to  imply  that  -success  in  trade  may  be  achieved 
by  any  kind  of  incompetent,  the  belief  is  not  entirely  confined  to 
Sweden,  or  it  would  not  be  worth  while  referring  to  it. 

How  can  we  best  meet  the  difficulties  which  I  have  just  tried  to 
suggest?  Can  our  schools  and  colleges  afford  the  kind  of  help  which 
is  required?  Are  schools  of  a  special  type  required,  devoting  attention 
exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  to  those  departments  of  instruction 
which  have  the  most  direct  bearing  on  commercial  affairs  ?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  asked  in  connection  with  the  problem,  or  forced 
upon  our  attention  by  reflection  upon  its  details.  In  particular  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  school  or  the  office  is  the  best  place  in  which  to 
conduct  the  training  of  the  aspirant  to  mercantile  distinction,  or  in 
what  wa3^  the  training  should  be  divided  between  school  and  office. 
Whatever  grade  of  work  is  in  view,  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  distin- 
guished Austrian  writer  in  a  recent  volume^  incidentally  touching  on 

^  In  Canada,  commerce  engaged  one  in  fourteen  of  the  population 
twenty  years  ago,  but  one  in  nine  were  so  engaged  ten  years  ago.  In  the 
United  iStates  those  engaged  in  Trade  and  Transport  increased  by  78  per 
cent,  between  1880  and  1890,  while  the  general  growth  of  population  fell 
short  of  31  per  cent.  The  G-erman  censuses  of  occupations  in  1882  and 
1895  show  a  similar  tendency  to  the  increase  of  the  relative  importance  of 
commercial  occupations. 

-  Handeh  och  Sjofartsknmiten.  vii.  Utrikes  Handelns  Fr'dmjande  §  4. 
Handelsundervisningen,  p.  98.     Stockholm,  1901. 

■5  System  der  Handelspolitik,  von  Dr.  Josef  Grunzel.  Erster  Teil  §  vii. 
Das  Kaufmunnische  BUdungswesen,  pp.  274-5.     Leipzig,  1901. 
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this  subject,  is  to  the  point.  He  contrasts  the  requirements  of  indus- 
trial (or  agricultural)  technical  training  and  of  commercial  training  in 
a  very  marked  way.  The  former  must  give  preponderance  to  special 
technical  matters  connected  with  the  industry  for  which  preparation 
is  being  made.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  far  more  of 
general  knowledge,  and  a  trained  intelligence  capable  of  grasping  varied 
conditions  and  of  weighing  their  respective  influences.  '•  Experience 
and  routine,''  writes  Dr.  Grunzel,  '^'are  here" — that  is,  in  commerce — 
"also  of  invaluable  assistance,  but  if  they  do  not  rest  on  a  comprehen- 
sive general  education,  they  lead  easily  in  the  direction  of  superficiality 
and,  with  it,  to  ceaseless  speculation,  which  has  ruined  many  a  talented 
merchant." 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  keep  this  idea  in  mind  in  every  case 
where  a  scheme  of  commercial  training  is  in  question.  Its  application, 
moreover,  may  go  far  to  solve  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  the 
problem,  constituted  by  the  practical  impossibility  of  giving  efficient 
instruction  as  to  details  of  office  work  outside  of  the  office  itself.  If 
it  be  true  that  these  details  are  by  no  means  of  the  same  relative  degree 
of  importance  as  in  the  corresponding  case  of  the  technical  training  of 
an  artisan,  the  effort  to  secure  their  being  imparted  in  the  school  will 
be  less  imperative.  The  school  will  not  fail  to  perform  the  functions 
of  a  commercial  school,  affording  admirable  and  useful  preparation  for 
commercial  life,  because  it  does  not  turn  out  its  pupils  with  a  complete 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  office  routine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
not  have  fulfilled  its  purpose  unless  its  pupils  are  better  prepared  for 
acquiring  the  information  which  will  readily  come  to  them  in  their 
actual  mercantile  life  than  they  would  have  been  without  undergoing 
the  training  of  the  commercial  school. 

This  consideration,  that  the  purpose  of  a  special  commercial  training 
is  not  to  turn  out  pupils  already  equipped  with  full  detailed  knowledge 
relating  to  their  subsequent  duties,  imposes  a  limit  on  the  time  that 
can  be  devoted  to  such  school  work,  and,  for  that  reason,  also  to  the 
extent  of  ground  which  the  school  course  can  cover.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  difficulty  felt  by  practical  men  in  connection  with  commercial 
education  is  to  make  any  plans  for  school  or  college  work  to  that  end 
fit  in  with  the  necessity  of  getting  hold  of  their  young  men  while  they 
still  possess  sufficient  adaptability  to  fit  readily  into  the  places  assigned- 
them.      After  a  certain  age,  which  it  is  not  essential  to  specify  with 
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precision,  and  which  may  vary  not  a  little  with  the  individual,  the 
average  youth  loses  that  mental  and  bodily  elasticity  which  enables 
him  to  adapt  himself  easily  to  new  conditions  and  quickly  pick  up  the 
lessons  of  experience  necessary  to  make  him  useful  in  any  commercial 
employment.  If  he  is  to  learn  thoroughly,  and  from  the  very  founda- 
tion, the  work  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  he  must  not 
approach  it  too  late.  Hence,  any  preliminary  training  must  be 
compressed  into  the  years  left  available  by  such  considerations. 

The  kind  and  .extent  of  work  which  is  possible  will,  naturally,  vary 
greatly,  according  to  the  degree  of  importance  and  the  responsibility 
which  belong  to  the  position  attained  in  after  life.  The  lower  grades 
of  clerks,^  copyists,  typewriters  and  shorthand  writers  and  the  like, 
whose  work  is  in  no  small  degree  mechanical,  do  not  need  the  same 
training  as  those  engaged  in  more  responsible  work.  They  must 
possess  accuracy  and  patience  among  other  qualities,  if  they  are  to  do 
their  work  well,  and  these  qualities  are  not  the  special  product  of  techni- 
cal training.  For  the  development  of  general  intelligence,  the  broader 
lines  of  a  general  education  are  at  least  as  effective  as  any  special 
courses,  provided  that  equal  ability  is  devoted  to  devising  and  carrying 
out  the  educational  plan.  If  any  special  preparatory  work  is  required 
of  this  section  of  the  commercial  class,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
of  narrowing  the  general  education  to  make  room  for  special  subjects. 
If  the  school  is  to  prepare  for  business  in  these  cases,  opportunity  must 
be  furnished  by  an  extension  of  the  time  assigned  to  school  life.  Where 
that  is  impossible,  the  deficiency  can  be  made  good  by  providing 
facilities  for  evening  work  in  such  subjects  as  shorthand,  typewriting 
and  bookkeeping.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  profitableness,  to 
employer  and  employed  alike,  of  such  opportunities,  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  a  very  low  level  if  the  individuals  who  make  use  of  them 
are  unfitted,  by  the  excessive  fatigue  of  a  long  working  day,  for 
assimilating  new  ideas  in  the  evening  hours. 

Turning  from  the  section  whose  educational  needs  are  essentially 
primary,  both  in  regard  to  general  and  technical  education,  we  have  to 
consider  the  case  of  the  main  body  of  the  more  responsible  employees— 
the  superior  clerks,  correspondence  clerks,  travellers,  agents,  manag- 


*  See  Report  on  Commercial    Education  to  the   London  County  Council, 
1899,  especially  pp.  iii.,  iv.,  on  the  needs  of  the  difierent  sections. 
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ers  of  departments.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  needs  of  this 
section  are  as  various  as  the  departments  of  business  with  which  they 
may  be  connected,  and  this  very  fact  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  providing  educational  facilities  which  may  be 
of  practical  value.  The  principle  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
markedly  directed,  that  thoroughness  of  general  education  is  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  effective  technical  training,  proves  helpful  here. 
The  time  usually  available  for  school  life  is  commonly  longer  with 
these  than  with  the  grade  of  employees  previously  considered.  Hence 
the  ordinary  school-work  can  be  carried  further.  Clearness  of  thought 
and  the  power  of  giving  it  written  expression  can  be  cultivated,  and, 
with  wider  knowledge,  a  greater  breadth  of  view  may  be  attained. 
Some  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  modern  languages  may  be 
acquired,  both  as  a  means  of  mental  training  and  with  a  view  to  its 
utility  for  business  purposes.  The  best  point  at  which  to  break  off 
school  life  and  begin  the  practical  training  of  the  office  is  matter  of 
question,  and  will,  no  doubt,  depend  not  a  little  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  to  effect  their  purpose  in  providing  for  real,  intelligent  mental 
development.  Even  if  pupils  can  remain  at  school  till  the  age  of 
eighteen,  before  beginning  work  in  an  office  or  elsewhere,  it  would 
probably  be  inadvisable  to  permit  complete  specialization  on  what  are 
known  as  commercial  subjects  at  any  time,  unless  their  previous 
general  education  has  been  exceptionally  thorough.  Some  part  of  the 
pupil's  energy  may  profitably  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  special 
facility  in  calculations,  to  bookkeeping,  etc.,  and  such  subjects  as 
geography,  and  the  broad  outlines  of  economic  principles  combined 
with  important  facts  relating  to  industrial  organization,  could  be  used 
both  as  a  means  of  intellectual  training  and  of  acquiring  useful  infor- 
mation. For  most  of  the  members  of  this  section  of  employees,  as  with 
those  of  the  former,  the  deeper  general  knowledge  and  much  of  the 
technical  knowledge  required  to  advance  them  in  their  business,  must 
be  sought  after  business  hours.  Evening  classes  suitable  for  young 
people  of  this  class  can  probably  contribute  as  effectively  to  equip  our 
young  men  for  the  work  before  them  as  any  other  institution  under 
our  existing  conditions.  The  actual  experience  of  daily  life  providing 
knowledge  of  technical  matters  from  their  practical  side,  their  purposes 
and  the  inter-relations  of  business  operations  can  be  more  adequately 
appreciated,  and  the  help  of  the  teacher  can  therefore  be  more  effective. 
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Were  it  feasible  to  combine  the  actual  work  of  the  office  with  that  of 
the  class-room  without  trespassing  on  the  evening  hours,  this  associa- 
tion would  obviate  the  necessity  of  going  as  far  as  some  commercial 
•schools  have  done,  namely  of  making  the  school-work  include  practical 
office-routine.  This  is  done  by  means  of  commercial  bureaus,  where 
the  work  of  a  business  office  is  imitated,  for  the  purpose  of  accustoming 
the  students  to  the  practical  side  of  their  prospective  careers.  With 
such  bureaus  we  find  associated  commercial  museums,  in  which  the 
student  may  become  familiarized  with  commercial  products  through 
examination  of  the  samples  placed  thus  at  his  disposal. 

The  highest  class  of  the  commercial  world  remains  for  consideration, 
namely  the  employers  in  industry  and  commerce,  the  heads  of  business 
houses.  In  regard  to  these,  and  to  those  immediately  associated  with  them 
in  their  work,  the  greatest  differences  of  opinion  as  towhattlie  province 
of  education  in  regard  to  them  is,  has  prevailed.  The  "  Railway  Age,"  in 
a  recent  issue,^  says  : — "  It  is  indisputable  that  the  real  leaders  of 
modern  civilization  are  the  captains  of  commerce  and  industry.       To 

manage  successfully  a  great  business, demands  to-day  the 

keenest  intellectual  faculties,  developed  to  their  utmost" ;  and  asks  the 
question,  "  If  professional  men  can  be  better  fitted  for  their  life-work 
through  scholastic  training,  why  cannot  business  men  be  so  trained?" 

The  answer  turns,  in  large  degree,  on  whether  the  time  can  be  spared 
to  devote  to  such  a  training.  The  lawyer,  doctor  or  clergyman  is,  in 
and  by  his  college  training,  fitted  in  very  large  degree  for  the  actual 
practice  of  his  profession.  Can  anything  of  a  similar  character  be  done 
for  aspirants  to  leadership  in  business?  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  urge 
the  examples  which  have  been  often  cited,  as  that  of  the  old-time 
doctor's  apprentice,  whose  induction  into  the  profession  consisted  in 
performing  the  duties  of  stable-boy.  Experience  is,  indeed,  invaluable, 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  everyone  should  spend  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  learning  through  his  own  mistakes  to  avoid  what 
he  might  easily  have  learned  was  certain  to  result  disastrously.  This 
knowledge  would  be  cheaply  purchased  if  a  preliminary  training  of  two 
or  three  years  at  the  outset  enabled  half  a  dozen  years  of  actual  business 
to  afford  as  adequate  a  knowledge  of  business  principles  as  could  have 
been  acquired  in  a  score  of  years  without  the  aid  of  preliminary  training. 


The  Railway  Age.     Chicago.     January  17,  1902,  pp.  66-72. 
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There  are,  indeed,  many  things  which  we  can  only  learn  through 
making  our  own  blunders,  but  the  crystallized  experience  of  others, 
represented  in  theoretic  examination  of  fundamental  principles,  may 
avail  to  save  us  from  some  errors  and  their  painful  consequences.  The 
relative  advantages  of  practical  knowledge  and  more  effective  intellec- 
tual training  have  had  to  be  weighed  in  other  cases  than  the  profes- 
sions above  named,  and  perhaps  the  case  of  the  teacher  may  serve  as 
a  case  in  point.  Time  was,  in  England  at  any  rate  it  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  be,  when  the  most  effective  mode  of  providing  a  good  teacher  was 
supposed  to  be  to  take  boys  or  girls  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  set  them  to  teach,  teach,  teach,  till  they  learned  how  to  do  it  by 
experience.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  best  opinion  of  to-day,  while 
setting  its  due  value  on  actual  practical  experience  of  teaching, 
recognizes  the  fundamental  importance  of  training  the  intelligence  of 
the  would-be  teacher  as  well,  and  as  a  necessary  preliminary. 

How  far  can  such  ideas  be  applied  to  the  case  of  business  life?  This 
is  the  important  question,  on  the  answer  to  which  hangs  the  future 
relation  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  the  direction  of  industry 
and  commerce.  Some  very  acute  leaders  in  the  business  world  set  but 
a  low  value  on  what  a  university  can  do  for  a  young  man  who  looks 
forward  to  a  business  career.  They  incline  to  regard  the  time 
necessary  for  the  college  course  as  wasted,  so  far  as  business  success 
is  concerned.  The  late  entry  into  practical  life,  the  difficulty  of 
submitting  to  the  discipline  of  learning  the  fundamental  elementary 
features  of  the  work  subsequently  taken  up,  the  formation  of  habits 
of  life  and  thought  unsuited  to  the  strenuous  activity  required  by  that 
work,  are  regarded  as  detrimental,  and  conclusively  so. 

As  to  the  first  point,  some  reference  has  already  been  made 
to  another  aspect  of  the  lost  years.  Xot  educationists  only, 
but  practical  men  of  affairs  as  well,  have  emphatically  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  training  and  disciplining  of  the 
mind  implied  in  faithful  pursuit  of  university  studies  is  of 
greater  value  than  even  early  and  closely  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  practical  details  afforded  by  earlier  entrance  into  business.  "  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post'*®  of  Philadelphia  recently  published  a  valu- 


"   The  Saturday  Evening  Post.     Philadelphia.     January  11,   l90-'>,   pp. 
11-12.  ^ 
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able  article,  in  wliich  the  subject  was  discussed  in  relation  to  views  of 
leaders  in  railroad  work.  Among  the  opinions  quoted  were  some 
which  set  but  slight  value  on  college  training;  others,  however,  took 
The  opposite  view,  and,  among  them,  and  typical  of  several,  was  the 
statement  of  the  President  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  Mr. 
Lucius  Tuttle: — "Everything  else  being  equal,  I  think  that  the  college 
graduate  in  the  end  will  be  more  successful  in  any  class  of  business 
than  the  young  man  who  enters  service  after  a  common  or  high-school 
education."  Another  railway  official  w^as  quoted  as  saying: — "One  of 
the  strongest  arguments,  I  think,  in  favor  of  a  college  education  for  a 
young  man  is  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  successful  business  or  profes- 
sional men  who  have  themselves  been  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a 
college  education,  insist  on  their  sons  enjoying  those  advantages."  Elo- 
quent testimony,  if  silent,  is  certainly  afforded  by  this  practice,  to  the 
estimate  by  men  of  affairs  of  the  value  of  the  best  education  that  can 
be  got,  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  business  utility  as  well  as 
personal  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  a  cultured  mind.  The  past 
successes  of  men  who  had  not  such  a  training  do  not  demonstrate  that 
it  will  not  be,  not  only  useful,  but  maybe  even  indispensable,  for 
success  in  solving  the  more  complex  problems  which  will  have  to  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  next  generation  of  business  men,  and  in  the 
handling  of  which  the  competition  of  men  who  are  furnished  with 
whatever  advantage  thorough  education  can  give  will  need  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

The  second  point  of  disadvantage  named  above  has  two 
aspects.  The  college-trained  youth  may  meet  with  suspicion 
and  dislike  from  those  who,  lacking  his  advantages,  are  thereby 
prejudiced  against  him.  He  may,  further,  be  unwilling  to  submit  to 
drudgery  or  may  think  he  has  no  need  to  go  through  the  unpleasant 
experiences  of  the  beginner;  he  may  over-estimate  his  own  knowledge. 
How  far  these  things  will  be  a  hindrance  will  depend  on  the  personal- 
ity of  the  man  to  a  very  large  extent.  Consciousness  of  power  may 
quite  as  reasonably  serve  as  a  reason  for  genuine  modesty  as  for  the 
opposite.  If  the  college  course  embraces  no  attempt  to  deal  with 
technical  details,  the  student  who  has  gained  a  really  helpful  know- 
ledge of  principles  will  be  pretty  certain  to  be  aware  of  his  woeful 
ignorance  of  precise  details  and  of  the  need  to  apply  himself,  when  the 
opportunity  occurs,  to  the  acquisition  of  that  kind  of  knowledge.    The 
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disadvantage  in  question  is,  in  fact,  not  so  much  one  attaching  to 
college  education  in  general,  as  to  the  disposition  of  some  of  those  who 
have  contrived  to  escape  learning  some  of  its  most  important  lessons. 
As  to  the  influence  of  college  life  and  training  in  developing  habits 
which  are  disqualifications  in  business,  a  few  words  on  two  aspects  of 
this  matter  may  be  permitted  here.  Some  of  the  older  universities  are 
unquestionably  frequented  by  a  class  of  young  men  whose  habits  of 
life,  and  whose  attitude  towards  work,  are  certainly  as  opposed  as 
could  well  be  imagined  to  the  habits  which  make  for  success  in  any 
active  employment.  The  doubt  may  be  suggested  whether  these  either 
set  the  tone  or  should  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  typical  products  of 
their  university  or  universities  in  general.  A  wasteful  style  of  living, 
ostentatious  expenditure,  a  systematic  neglect  of  work,  the  elevation 
of  sporting  interests  to  the  position  of  a  dominating  influence  in  life, 
these  are  surely  not  characteristic  features  of  university  life  in  the 
community  in  which  we  live.  The  second  point  worthy  of  attention  is 
that,  in  our  days,  the  training  of  a  university  course  need,  not  be  such 
as  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  student  from  practical  affairs;  the 
absorbing  interests  of  his  life  as  a  student  may  be  matters  of  real 
present  practical  interest.  I  do  not  desire  to  undervalue  the  older 
lines  of  university  study,  nor  to  suggest,  what  is  contrary  to  actual 
fact,  that  any  thoroughly  educational  course  need  unfit  a  student  for 
practical  affairs.  Experience  shows  the  contrary  to  be  true.  Yet,  so 
far  as  the  less  capable  are  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  impor- 
tance that  university  courses  of  study  offer  more  and  more  that  has  an 
immediate  bearing  on  social,  political  and  mercantile  interests. 
Without  actually  professing  to  substitute  any  part  of  the  practical 
detailed  training  of  actual  business,  university  courses  are  being  made 
available  in  more  and  more  centres,  which  embrace  subjects  that 
will  continue  to  interest  the  student  after  his  graduation,  and  with 
which  his  life  as  a  business  man  compels  acquaintance.  The  sympa- 
thies of  the  student  need  not  be  enlisted  solely  in  matters  alien  to  his 
future  pursuits.  He  need  not  learn,  even  by  implication,  to  regard  the 
matters  of  practical  life  as  unworthy  of  the  devotion  of  the  best  facul- 
ties of  the  best  men.  Fears  are  sometimes  expressed  that  the  effect  of 
submission  to  the  routine  of  a  university  course  may  be  to  crush  out 
individuality,  to  smother  native  genius.  With  the  aid  of  the  new 
developments,  in  which  different  universities  in  many  lands  are  vieing 
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with  each  other  to  afford  the  most  helpful  opportunities  for  a  class 
whose  importance  is  increasingly  realized,  there  need  not  be  any  great 
danger  of  such  results.  I  have  not  much  fear  that  the  man  whose 
native  talents  would  bring  him  to  the  front  in  spite  of  lack  of  regular 
training,  would  be  crushed  by  any  reasonably  elastic  system  of  higher 
education,  while  those  who  fall  short  of  the  yery  highest  native  ability 
are  absolutely  dependent  for  great  success  on  efficient  training. 

The  fact  that  earnest  effort  to  provide  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
education  of  the  highest  grade  in  special  preparation  for  business  is  to 
be  seen  in  many  lands,  is  not  of  necessity  a  proof  that  business  men 
ought  to  seek  to  use  such  opportunities.       Yet   it   does   convey   the 
suggestion  of  a  general  recognition  of  an  equally  general  need,  and  it 
is  barely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  universal  mistake  is  being  made. 
Germany's  work  in  this  direction  is  matter  of  general  knowledge,  and 
the  reputation  of    some  of    its  schools    is  widespread.      France  and 
Austria,  Belgium  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  all  manifest  activity 
in  the  same  work.     Details  may  be  omitted,  tempting  as  is  the  occasion 
for    offering    special    evidence    in    support  of  this  general  assertion. 
State  assistance  and  private  generosity  are  associated  in  the  further- 
ance of   an  object  of   recognised  importance.      In  England   the  new 
University  of  Birmingham  is  organising  a  Faculty  of  Commerce ;  the 
re-organised  University  of  London  includes  such  a  department,  while 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  the  local  colleges  are  developing  their 
activities  in  this  direction.     In  the  United  States  we  find  distinctively 
commercial  schools  in  existence  as  part  of  the  Universities  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Chicago,  California,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  Amos  Tuck 
School  at    Dartmouth    College,      At    Columbia    University  and  the 
University  of  Illinois,  preparation  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools 
is  in  progress.      At  Harvard,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins  and  a  number  of 
other  universities,  instruction  intended  to  fit  students  for  business  is 
given  in  regular  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses,  and  both  in 
some  of  these  and  in  others,  the  facilities  for  pursuing  a  course  leading 
to    graduation    which    shall    include    considerable  study  of  subjects 
directly  bearing  on  business  and  on  political  life,  are  being  steadily 
improved  towards  the  high  level  already  attained  in  the  case  of  those  . 
whose    names    are    mentioned    above.      In    a    few    cases  the  facili- 
ties to  which  we  refer  have  been  available  for  a  considerable  period  of 
years,  but  in  most  the  development  is  relatively  recent,  and  is  strictly 
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in  response  to  the  growing  demands.  President  James,  in  an  address" 
delivered  rather  over  a  year  ago,  called  emphatic  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  "it  has  been,  as  a  rule,  business  men  who  have  stood  behind  the 
movement'-:  the  founder  of  the  Wharton  School  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  now  twenty-one  years  established,  was  a  merchant;  the 
American  Bankers'  Association,  impressed  by  the  work  done  in  that 
school,  have  urged  its  imitation  ;  while  the  Xew  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  been  actively  concerned  in  the  development  at  Columbia 
College,  which  is  only  hindered  by  lack  of  funds  from  establishing  a 
special  commercial  department.  Business  men  are  realizing  the 
deficiencies  in  the  educational  equipment  of  their  employees,  and  are 
supporting  and  endowing  the  institutions  which  are  earnestly  trying 
to  supply  the  means  of  remedying  the  deficiencies  in  question.  This 
extension  of  the  facilities  offered  to  students  at  the  universities  is  a 
means  by  which  new  bodies  of  young  men  are  brought  within  the 
influence  of  those  universities,  with  all  that  that  implies.  These  insti- 
tutions are  not  simply  doing  better  work  for  students  who  would  have 
come  to  them  in  any  case.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the 
results  of  a  special  enquiry,  made  by  Professor  Scott,  of  the  students  at 
the  School  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.^  Of  the  eighty- 
four  students  who  had,  up  to  the  date  of  the  inquiry,  registered  in  the 
■school,  no  less  than  twenty-six  replied  that  they  would  not  have  gone 
to  that  or  any  other  university  had  not  the  School  of  Commerce  been 
established.  They  would  have  gone  directly  into  business.  The 
question  might  be  asked  whether  universities  are  serving  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  placed  as  fully  as  they  ought,  when,  for  want  of 
proper  provision  of  suitable  instruction,  many  have  to  turn  from  their 
doors  and  fight  the  battle  of  life  without  the  aid  of  the  weapons  with 
which  university  training  w^ould  equip  them. 

A.  W.  FLUX. 

'  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting'  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  December  27-29,  1900.  Relation  of  the  College  and 
University  to  Higher  Commercial  Educat'on,  by  Edmund  J.  James,  especially 
p.  153.     A.  valuable  bibliography  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

''   Note  ii.  to  Professor  James's  address. 


UNIVERSITY  M.P.'S  IN  CANADA. 


It  is  idle  to  complain,  as  some  do,  that  the  Canadian  universities 
have  no  influence  in  public  affairs  and  make  no  impression  on  the  tone 
of  political  life,  when  they  are  not  represented  in  Parliament.  Men 
of  bold  temperament  have  been  known  to  argue  in  favor  of  university 
representation  in  this  country.  They  were  doubtless  persons  of  venture- 
some disposition,  prone  to  hazardous  experiments,  or  they  would  never 
have  sought  to  undermine  that  democratic  system  which  is  at  once  the 
marvel  of  those  who  reflect,  and  the  pride  of  those  who  let  others  do 
their  thinking  for  them.  In  recent  years  the  advocates  of  university 
members  have  been  silent.  A  bill  respecting  the  representation  will  be 
before  Parliament  in  1903,  but  a  proposal  to  confer  representation 
upon  the  universities,— -or  indeed  upon  any  special  constituencies 
where  intelligence,  learning  and  character  are  predominating  and 
determining  influences, — need  not  be  expected.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  no  voice  will  be  raised  in  its  behalf. 

The  present  system  of  government  in  Canada  is  officially  called 
democratic.  Of  course  it  is  merely  the  false  show  of  democracy, 
because,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  pointed  out,  the  pure  idea  of  democracy 
is  "  government  of  the  whole  people  by  the  whole  people  equally  repre- 
sented." Equal  representation  we  have  not.  Anomalies  exist  that  cannot 
be  exactly  adjusted  even  by  the  most  impartial  tribunal.  As  long  as 
we  persist  in  regarding  the  city,  or  county  or  parish  boundary  as  a 
sacred  thing,  members  of  Parliament  will  continue  to  represent  bricks 
and  mortar  rather  than  human  beings.  The  constituencies  are  absurdly 
unequal.     Large  minorities  are  either  unrepresented,  or  so  imperfectly 
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represented  as  to  have  scarcely  any  voice  in  Parliament.  A  majority  in 
the  House  may  be  a  minority  in  the  country.  All  this  is  clearly  wrong, 
bnt  those  who  think  seriously  about  it  usually  comfort  themselves  with 
the  cynical  reflection  that  it  might  be  worse. 

Along  with  this  erroneously  conceived,  and  badly  applied  idea  of 
democracy  goes  hand  in  hand  the  sinister  tendency  of  modern  political 
control.  Constituencies  are  seldom  free  to  select  their  representatives. 
The  party  caucus  is  all-powerful.  In  the  chief  city  of  each  province  a 
central  committee  with  its  tentacles  spread  over  the  surrounding 
area,  directs  the  party  organization.  True,  if  you  are  a  wealthy  man 
you  may  apply  persuasive  and  effective  arguments  to  the  controllers 
of  the  caucus.  Elections  are  expensive.  The  man  of  independent 
mind,  unwilling  to  be  the  mere  slave  of  the  party,  and  the  man  vvith 
lofty  ideals  who  regards  the  public  service  as  a  trust,  are  being  steadily 
pushed  back.  It  is  unnecessary  to  exaggerate  the  condition.  Our 
representation  in  Parliament  is  by  no  means  entirely  bad.  Integrity, 
ability  and  high  thinking  are  still  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  But  the  tendency  is  not  reassuring.  The  pliant,  the  needy, 
and  the  reckless  are  becoming  a  more  potent  factor  in  all  our  legisla- 
tive bodies.  You  seldom  see  in  Canada  a  Ministry  overturned  by  a 
vote  in  the  House.  Members,  as  a  rule,  dare  not  help  to  defeat  their 
party,  or  they  would  be  hunted  out  of  political  life. 

"  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  in  1779,  "  I  believe  we  hardly  wish  that  the 
mob  shall  have  liberty  to  govern  us.*'  Yet  that  is  precisely  where  we 
have  arrived.  Controlled  to  some  extent,  not  always  in  the  best 
interests,  by  the  party  agents,  or  manipulated  for  their  own  ends  by 
skilful  persons  whom  it  were  uncivil  to  call  demagogues,  it  is  the  mob 
that  governs  us.  In  Canada  a  good  humoured,  well-behaved,  and  for 
the  most  part  well-intentioned  mob  it  is,  but  still  a  mob.  In  days  of 
yore  the  object  of  servile  worship  was  a  king,  as  the  fountain  of  all 
favours  and  benefits;  to-day  the  same  adulation  is  paid  to  democracy, 
and,  in  the  aggregate,  men  are  unthinking,  uninformed,  and  untrained 
in  the  art  of  government.  No  one  accounted  sane  deems  it  possible  or 
advisable  to  reverse  the  basis  of  all  this.  Democracy  must  rule.  But 
if  one  proposes  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  to  strengthen  the 
conservative  forces  of  the  community  and  to  enhance  the  dignity  of 
Parliament,  one  is  treated  to  the  sneer  of  the  cynic  or  the  cheap  oratory 
of  those  who  pander  to  the  mob.      If,  for  example,  you  suggest  woman 
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suffrage  as  an  offset  to  the  corrupt  and  ignorant  element  which 
manhood  franchise  is  sure  to  incorporate  in  the  electorate,  you  are 
disturbing  the  social  fabric.  If  you  advocate  university  representa- 
tion, you  are  a  friend  of  privilege,  an  enemy  of  the  democracy,  and  you 
will  be  invited  to  retire  to  that  obscurity  from  which  you  should  never 
have  emerged. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  least  required,  university  representation 
is  retained.  A  legacy  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, — James  I.  summoned  the 
first  members  from  the  universities  in  1604, — it  must  have  possessed 
inherent  virtues  to  have  survived  three  revolutions,  counting  that  of 
1832  as  one.  It  was  extended  by  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland.  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  again  increased  it,  and  the  Act  of  1868  conferred  a 
member  upon  the  University  of  London.  On  that  occasion,  Disraeli 
explained,  with  his  usual  sarcasm,  that  this  v/as  intended  to  provide  a 
seat  for  Robert  Lowe,  because  "the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  found  it 
impossible  to  show  himself  upon  any  hustings  with  safety  to  his  life." 
There  are  now  nine  university  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  a  system  which  enables  Professor  Jebb,  the  great  Greek  scholar, 
Mr.  Lecky,  the  brilliant  historian,  and  Sir  Michael  Foster,  the  first  of 
living  physiologists,  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  a  source 
of  honour  and  of  safety  to  the  state. 

University  representation  has  more  than  once  run  the  gauntlet  of 
searching  criticism.  Freeman,  the  historian,  in  no  sense  a  reactionary, 
said  of  it :  "  The  university  franchise  is  certainly  an  anomaly.  It  must 
submit  to  be  set  down  as  a  fancy  franchise.  But  it  is  a  fancy  franchise 
which  has  a  great  weight  of  precedent  in  its  favour."  Mr.  Lecky  is 
even  more  emphatic  :  "According  to  any  sane  theory  of  representative 
government,  no  form  of  representation  can  be  more  manifestly  wise." 
But  why  quote  the  testimony  of  thinkers  and  philosophers?  Apparently 
we  need  them  not,  and  certainly  we  heed  them  not.    Votes  alone  count. 

Nothing^  therefore,  is  more  hopeless  for  the  present  than  a  demand 
for  university  representation  here.  Members  for  McGill  and  Laval  and 
Toronto  would  be  party  men,  doubtless,  but  they  would  insist  on  think- 
ing for  themselves,  and  from  such  a  disturbing  element  the  political 
manager  recoils  in  pious  horror. 

A.  H.  U.  COLQUHOUN. 


THE  HUMOUR  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 


"Examinations,"  says  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  "do  not  stand  quite 
where  they  did.  Robert  Lowe,  like  Queen  Anne,  is  dead."  But  it  was 
not  their  great  champion  who  made  a  fetish  of  them.  That 
hard,  clear  intellect  was  too  much  like  a  cold  chisel  to  be 
subject  to  illusions,  —  to  expect  from  a  dead,  inechanical 
system  the  nice  adjustment  to  varying  ends  and  circumstances, 
the  discerning  adaptability  that  are  the  marks  of  living 
intelligence.  At  his  own  dinner  table  Lowe  once  instanced  the 
marriage  service  to  show  the  difficulty  of  devising  a  fixed  form  to  meet 
all  cases.  "Why,  it  makes  every  man  say,  *  with  all  my  worldly  goods 
I  thee  endow,'  Now,  I  had  nothing  when  I  married."  "  But,  Robert," 
said  his  wife  from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  "  you  forget  your  magnifi- 
cent intellect."  "Well,  my  dear,"  replied  Lowe,  "no  one  could  ever 
say  I  endowed  you  with  that!" 

We  may  be  sure  Lowe  championed  examinations  with  a  clear  view 
of  what  they  could,  and  what  they  could  not,  do  for  us.  They  have 
done  much.  They  have  saved  us  from  "the  fool  of  the  family,"  and 
the  political  nominee  in  the  public  service,  and  from  Squeers  and  the 
advertising  dunces  in  the  private  school.  They  have  set  a  minimum 
standard  in  elementary  education,  and  enabled  us  to  spend  large  sums 
on  it  witJi  some  security  that  we  get  value  for  our  money.  So 
the  unthinking  herd  once  more  believed  it  had  got  hold  of  the  philoso- 
pher-'s  stone  to  transmute  all  metals,  the  elixir  to  heal  all  diseases,  the 
"  coveted  back-stairs"  of  the  Water-Babies,  never  found  by  the  shirkers, 
yet  impossible  not  to  believe  in.    Here,  said  they,  is  our  thought-saving, 
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automatic  machine  —  selection  and  judgment  done  while  you 
wait — fitness  for  everything  estimated  in  marks  to  an  accuracy  of  one 
per  cent.  Besides  there  is  scripture  authority  for  it.  We  know  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  competed  in  some  examination,  for  is  it  not 
recorded  that  they  differed  about  one  Marh2 

To  what  extremes  the  faith  in  marks  may  go,  let  the  following 
witness.  Within  the  past  ten  years  I  have  been  shewn,  by  the  parents 
of  a  boy  at  an  expensive  school  in  England,  one  of  the  reports  of  his 
progress,  which  they  received  terminally.  It  is  on  a  large  printed 
form,  ruled  into  about  thirty  squares  in  each  of  which  some  aspect  of 
his  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  religious  condition  is  estimated  on  a 
basis  of  ten  marks!  I  remember  part  of  one  of  these  squares  and  the 
whole  of  another.  The  first  gives  the  boy's  "  Proficiency  as  Hunter," 
as  indicated  (a)  in  catching  minnows,  (b)  in  trapping  moles.  The 
other  must  be  given  as  it  stands: — 


ETHICO-RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPEMENT 

As  evidenced  in  his  relations  to 


Marks. 


The  Deity 

The  H.  M 

Assistant  Masters 
Fellow  Pupils.  .  . 
Himself 


The  beautiful  gradation  by  which  the  Assistant  Masters  are  finally 
reached  by  the  way  of  the  'R{ead)  M(as^er)  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
sample  of  the  humour  of  examinations,  except  on  the  a  non  humescendo 

principle. 

Such  systems  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  in 
England,  and  the  Associate  in  Arts  Examinations  in  Canada,  can  set  a 
fair  average  standard  and  measure  performance  by  it.  But,  per 
contra,  they  tend  to  stereotype  traditional  methods  and  hamper 
individuality  in  teaching.      The  finer  qualities,  the  more  ethereal  gifts,. 
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are  withdrawn  from  the  examiner's  rude  inspection.  Genius  eludes 
his  ken,  and  he  is  often  deluded  by  mere  luck,  or  the  calculating- 
shrewdness  of  the  crammer. 

This  is  well  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos  at 
Cambridge,  in  its  prime  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  elaborate 
examination  in  the  world.  The  notion  that  Senior  Wranglers  have 
generally  been  failures  in  after  life  is  disposed  of  by  a  glance  at  a 
Cambridge  Calendar.  They  have  nearly  all  attained  distinction  and 
proved  their  ability  in  other  ways.  Xevertheless  the  geniuses  have  a 
curious  habit  of  coming  out  in  the  second  place.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  case  is  that  of  William  Thomson,  Lord  Kelvin.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  before  entering  the  University,  he  was  astounding  the  French 
Academy  with  electrical  papers  of  extraordinary  originality.  Xo  one 
doubted  that  he  would  be  Senior  Wrangler.  The  memories  of  old 
Cambridge  men  will  go  back  with  a  thrill  to  the  Senate  House,  at  the 
stroke  of  nine  on  the  Monday  morning  of  the  first  paper.  The  hundred 
and  twenty  candidates  are  listening  in  nervous  silence  for  the  first 
stroke  of  the  clock  of  St.  Mary's,  to  start  the  great  eight  days'  race. 
At  the  head  of  the  long  tables  stand  the  Moderators,  Examiners,  and 
Proctors,  with  the  fateful  papers.  One  of  them,  a  skilled  whist  player, 
has  his  elbow  on  a  paper,  face  downwards,  before  the  first  candidate,  and 
his  right  hand  upon  another  before  the  next;  while  the  sheaf  in  his  left 
hand  has  been  cunningly  rubbed  round,  with  the  knuckle,  in  a  circle 
so  as  to  present  the  corners  of  the  papers  for  swift  dealing.  Minutes 
and  even  seconds  are  valuable  in  this  examination,  so  it  is  a  point  of 
honour  with  Mr.  W.  to  be  at  the  end  of  his  table  before  the  other  examin- 
ers are  half  way  down  theirs.  Even  the  most  matter-of-fact  candidate 
spares  half  a  minute  to  watch  the  race  and  catch  the  triumphant  smile 
with  which  W.  turns  and  saunters  towards  his  bustling  but  clumsier 
colleagues. 

Among  the  examiners  on  this  occasion  were  Harvey  Goodwin, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  Leslie  Ellis.  Ellis,  pointing  to 
Thomson,  said  to  Goodwin,  "I  suppose  we  are  about  good  enough  to 
cut  his  pencils  for  him."  Yet  as  the  examination  wore  on,  they  noticed 
with  some  uneasiness  that  Parkinson  of  St.  John's  turned  out  sheet 
after  sheet  with  lightning  rapidity,  while  Thomson  went  through  the 
papers  selecting  the  most  difficult  and  interesting  questions,  but  not 
producing  the  almost  incredible  amount  written  by  his  rival.      Then 
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it  was  whispered  that  Parkinson  had  practised  writing  out  bookwork 
at  speed  for  months  together,  had  made  an  elaborate  classification  of 
the  various  types  of  problems;  in  fact,  had  brought  great  business 
ability  to  bear  on  the  examination,  while  the  genius  of  Thomson  was 
mastering  and  adding  to  its  subjects.  Sure  enough,  Parkinson  beat 
Thomson  in  the  Tripos,  but  was  hopelessly  behind  him  for  the  Smith's 
Prizes,  which  are  given  for  original  work.  Parkinson  lived  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  trusted  College  Tutors  ever  known  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  the  author  of  several  useful  text-books.  Thomson  is 
known  to  the  world  as  Lord  Kelvin. 

Thus  genius  is  not  always  an  unmixed  advantage  for  examination 
purposes.  There  is  another  class  of  candidates  equally  baffling  to  the 
examiner.  I  mean  those  who  are  afflicted  with  a  certain  quality  of 
dumbness,  bright  souls,  it  may  be,  but  closed  in  a  mute  and  inexpressive 
husk.  The  sympathetic  examiner  may  often  divine  these  luckless 
spirits  behind  their  prison  bars,  especially  with  the  help  of  a  little  viva 
voce  examination,  but  it  is  almost  in  spite  of  the  victim,  never  with  his 
aid.  So,  v/hen  gazing  across  a  river  at  the  frowning  mass  of  some 
great  castle,  one  may  catch  a  fancied  gleam  through  loophole,  or 
athwart  a  casement — was  it  courtier  and  gay  lady,  or  pale  prisoner 
caught  backwards  in  a  moment  from  the  light  and  air?  Or  was  it  a 
face  at  all? 

Sometimes  pure  luck  intervenes.  Two  friends  of  mine,  belonging  to 
the  same  college,  lunched  together  between  the  morning  and  after- 
noon papers,  on  each  of  the  five  days  of  the  Second  Part 
of  the  Mathematical  Tripos ;  and  at  lunch  each  of  them 
selected  his  MS.  notes  on  some  definite  piece  of  the  most  advanced 
work  for  revision  with  a  view  to  the  afternoon  paper.  One  of  them 
pitched  every  time  on  an  important  subject  that  was  set;  the  other  was 
not  once  successful,  and,  though  he  had  beaten  his  friend  in  every 
college  examination,  came  out  two  places  below  him  in  the  Tripos. 

The  qualities  that  really  pay  in  an  examination,  given  fair  natural 
ability,  are  business-like  method  and  industry  in  preparation  for  it,  and 
at  the  moment  those  of  the  successful  commercial  traveller,  the  skilled 
dresser  of  shop  windows.  Your  knowledge  must  be  available  rather 
than  profound;  it  must  be  tied  up  neatly  in  parcels,  and  pigeon-holed 
on  shelves  within  easy  reach,  so  that  you  can  lay  your  hand  on  it  with 
the  least  loss  of  time,  and  make  a  brave  show  with  a  scanty  or  inferior 
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store.  This  is  where  the  ''  coaches,''  "  crammers,"  and  text-book 
writers  come  in.  In  a  text-book  you  do  not  expect  to  find  a  connected 
account  of  a  subject.  It  is  all  cut  up  into  easy  mouthfuls,  paragraphs 
headed  thus  :  "  To  prove  that,"  etc.,  or  "  To  investigate  the  conditions," 
etc.  The  coaches  and  crammers  have  had  hard  treatment.  Among 
those  I  have  known  have  also  been  the  finest  teachers  I  have  knov/n. 
For  the  most  part  they  have  always  realized  that  the  best  way  to  pass 
a  candidate  is  to  make  him  understand  the  subject,  and  they  have  tried 
to  do  so.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  they  make  use  of  their  knowledge  of 
student  nature  in  order  to  induce  the  idlers  to  work.  It  is  credibly 
reported  that  certain  famous  coaches  for  the  Cambridge  ordinary  degree 
conducted  their  classes  by  making  each  man  put  up  an  "  ante  "  before 
a  question  was  passed  round.  The  first  man  to  answer  it  took  the 
pool.  When  a  test  paper  had  to  be  worked  on  part  of  the  subject, 
"  scratch  pairs"  were  organized,  that  is,  the  men  drew  lots  for  partners, 
and  the  pair  that  scored  the  greatest  total  of  marks  took  the  stakes. 
The  ingenuity  of  this  device  lay  in  the  incentive  applied  to  each  member 
of  a  pair  to  see  that  the  other  man  did  some  work  during  the  preparation. 
The  misconceptions  concerning  examiners  current  among  students  are 
so  portentous  as  almost  to  reach  the  proportions  of  international 
misunderstandings.  These  terrible  creatures  are  supposed  to  sit 
round  the  table  in  the  Faculty  Room,  gloating  over  every  victim,  and 
only  passing  with  the  utmost  reluctance  a  few  men  who  have  done  so 
phenomenally  well,  that  it  would  be  a  public  scandal  to  pluck  them. 
Every  time  the  door  opens,  you  would  expect  a  gust  of  hyena  laughter 
or  ghoulish  glee  to  issue  from  it.  I  have  consorted  for  thirty  years 
with  these  gatherings,  and  have  always  found  them  anything  but  fierce — 
indeed,  for  the  most  part  pitiably  anxious  to  find  a  way  of  reporting 
that  some  one  who,  after  a  year's  work  has  scraped  together  21  marks 
out  of  100,  on  an  easy  paper,  can  conscientiously  be  given  25,  and  so 
passed. 

It  is  by  no  means  an' easy  thing  to  set,  year  after  year,  upon  a  limited 
range  of  subject,  a  paper  that  shall  be  free  from  ambiguity,  and  fair; 
shall  deal  only  with  the  most  important  points;  and  yet  be  slightly 
different  from  any  that  have  been  set  before.  It  is  here  that  the  young 
and  inexperienced  examiner  is  apt  to  fail,  and  make  sometimes  a  paper 
that  is  open  to  just  complaint  He  cannot  believe  that  what  is  so 
obvious  and  familiar  to  himself  is  as  fresh  and  mvsterious  to  each 
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succeeding  generation  of  students,  as  the  problem  of  the  egg  before 
Columbus  solved  it.  And  so  he  is  tempted  to  alter  the  direct  questions 
he  began  by  writing  down,  till  they  become  just  too  involved  for  a 
plain  man  with  an  uncertain  grip  of  the  subject  to  answer. 

When  the  examinations  affect  large  numbers  of  candidates,  and  their 
results  have  a  money  value  for  many  institutions,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  too  much  care  to  the  setting  of  the  papers.      Thus,  for  the  Cam- 
bridge Local  Examinations,  which  are  taken  by  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  every  Christmas,  the  preparation 
of  the  papers  begins  in  the  preceding  March.     For  instance,  there  are 
four  examiners  in  each  of  the  four  subjects  of  the  English  group. 
Among  these  the  Shakespeare  paper,  for  example,  will  consist  of  per- 
haps ten  questions.      Two  examiners  will  take  the  first  five  questions, 
and  look  over  some  5,000  answers  each;  the  other  two  undertake  the 
last  five  questions.   One  of  the  four  is  requested  to  make  a  draft  paper  and 
circulate  it  in  MS.  to  his  three  colleagues.      After  a  time  they  meet 
and  spend  three  or  four  hours  in  criticizing   and  altering  the  draft. 
Then  it  is  returned  to  the  office  and  set  up  in  type  at  the  University 
Press.       In  April  the  printed  copies  of  the  four  papers  in  this  group 
are  sent  under  seal  to  all  the  sixteen  examiners,  and  in  May  they  are 
called  together  under  the  presidency  of  the  Permanent  Secretary,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  when  a  long  afternoon  is  spent  in  subjecting 
the  four  papers  to  the  severest  handling.      Not  a  trace  of  ambiguity 
must  be  left  in  any  question,  since  at  the  200  local  centres  the  presiding 
examiners    cannot    be  allowed    to  begin    giving  explanations.      The 
questions  must  cover  the  subject  uniformly,  and  in  no  case  go  outside  it. 
They  must  admit  of  giving  some  credit  for  literary  training,  and  yet  be 
markdble  for  the  most  part  on  a  rather  mechanical  system,  since  two 
men  have  to  maintain  the  same  standard  over  as  many  as  5,000  sets  of 
answers,  while  working  independently  at  the  same  questions.       The 
four  examiners  immediately  concerned  hold  still  another  long  meeting 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  marks  to  be  given  to  each  half  of  the 
paper,  and  their  exact  allotment  hy  'points  to  every  part  of  each  question. 
Thus,  the  first  time  I  assisted  in  looking  over  this  paper  we  drew  up  a 
standard  answer  to  a  question  concerning  the  arguments  for  the  date 
of  the  Play,  and  found  that  thirty-one  separate  points  could  be  made, 
for  each  of  which  a  certain  fraction  of  a  mark  was  fixed;  it  was 
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agreed  that  full  marks  for  this  question  should  be  given  to  any  candi- 
date naming  twenty-five  out  of  the  thirty-one  points. 

When  the  looking  over  begins  in  the  following  Christmas  vacation, 
each  of  the  two  examiners  concerned  with  one  half  of  the  paper  marks 
first  of  all  with  the  utmost  care  a  batch  of  fifty  papers,  and  then 
exchanges  with  his  colleague.  If  the  previous  arrangements  have 
been  carefully  carried  out,  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  sets  of  marks 
differ  only  in  one  or  two  unforeseen  points.  Corrections  are  agreed 
upon,  generally  by  correspondence,  and  a  further  set  of  papers  exchang- 
ed, so  as  to  ensure  that  the  same  standard  has  been  reached.  After 
this  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  back  at  the  end  of  every  five  hundred 
papers,  and  re-mark  a  paper  to  see  whether  the  standard  is  maintained 
unaltered.  It  is  surprising  how  rarely  any  difference  is  found,  even 
with  a  literary  subject.  Extreme  care  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  points 
of  their  general  organization,  has  gained  for  these  examinations  the 
utmost  confidence  on  the  part  of  parents  and  schoolmasters. 

Of  the  looking  over  the  less  said  the  better.  It  is  well  paid.  But 
even  at  this  distance  of  time  a  pall  of  depression  falls  on  me  when  I 
recall  the  arrival  of  those  packing-cases  of  papers,  long  as  coffins,  with 
the  prospect  of  sitting  down  for  ten  hours  every  day  for  the  month  of 
the  Christmas  vacation,  to  read  the  same  answers,  the  same  foot-notes, 
the  same  quotations,  till  the  sight  of  them  was  nauseous.  At  first  a 
single  paper  might  take  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  after  some  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  five  minutes;  at  last,  when  you  knew  every  point  and 
comma,  and  all  possible  forms  of  error  by  heart,  you  could  read  accu- 
rately from  twenty  to  twenty-five  papers  an  hour,  so  long  as  the  hoys' 
schools  lasted.  But  there  were  two  thousand  girls  to  come  after!  And 
such  was  the  quantity  they  wrote  that  fourteen  papers  an  hour  was  the 
best  record  to  be  expected  with  them. 

Every  now  and  then  the  long-drawn  tedium  was  relieved  by  some 
fiash  of  unconscious  humour.  Here  are  some  instances,  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Local  Examinations  in  the  early  eighties. 

Q. — "  What  is  an  abstract  noun  ?" 

A. — "An  abstract  noun  is  the  name  of  anything  which  may  be  seen 
but  not  spoken  about — as,  Mary^s  armP^ 

This  was  by  a  Junior  boy  (under  sixteen)  and  sets  one  speculating  on 
the  struggles  of  the  teacher  to  explain  the  meaning  of  abstract',  as  well 
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as  on  the  extreme  to  which  propriety  must  have  been  carried  in  this 
boy's  home.     You  may  see  Mary's  arm,  but  you  must  not  allude  to  it! 

Two  years  later  a  girl  at  the  Liverpool  centre  gave  another  definition  : 

"An  abstract  noun  is  the  name  of  anything  which  does  not  exist,  but 
is  much  thought  about — as,  LoveP 

Again,  from  the  same  paper: — 

Q. — "  What  is  the  difference  between,  '■  You  punished  me  more  than 
her,'  and  'You  punished  me  more  than  she'?" 

A. — "  There  is  no  real  difference  between  these  sentences.  But  you 
would  say,  '  You  punished  me  more  than  her,'  if  you  were  speaking  of 
your  sister,  or  a  lady,  or  a  person  you  cared  about;  and,  '  You  punished 
me  more  than  she,^  if  you  were  speaking  of  a  servant,  or  an  animal,  or 
a  person  you  didn't  care  about." 

This  also  was  by  a  Junior  boy,  and  he  had  evidently  been  taught  that 
'she'  was  the  cat's  grandmother. 

Another  Junior  boy  was  giving  a  character  of  Queen  Mary  of 
England,  and  drew  a  lurid  picture  of  her,  as  even  more  bloody  than 
the  books  made  out.  For  this  he  gave  an  ingenious  reason,  in  conclu- 
sion :  "  However,  we  must  make  great  allowances  for  her,  when  we 
remember  that  she  had  no  less  than  five  stepmothers.^'  It  was  undeniable, 
and  full  marks  were  given  him. 

The  examiner  in  Dictation  had  not  even  these  momentary  consola- 
tions. More  than  ten  thousand  times  (for  one  man  read  the  whole 
paper)  he  read  identically  the  same  passage.  One  of  my  friends,  who 
was  extremely  methodical,  sat  with  a  pile  of  papers  before  him,  and 
as  he  entered  each  mark  in  the  book,  turned  the  sheet  with  his  left 
hand,  and  at  once  began  reading  the  next  paper,  which  happened  to  be 
a  passage  from  Macaulay,  beginning,  "Never  before,  perhaps."  Ten 
thousand  times  he  read  these  words  on  turning  a  sheet  with  his  left 
hand.  Next  year  he  examined  again,  of  course  with  a  different 
passage.  But  at  every  turn  of  the  sheet  he  beheld,  not  the  real  words 
of  the  passage,  but  "  Never  before,  perhaps."  This  significant  phrase 
had  apparently  been  printed  on  his  brain  in  association  with  the  act 
of  turning  a  sheet  of  paper  with  the  left  hand.  The  uncanniness  of  it 
alarmed  him,  and  he  refused  to  take  the  subject  for  the  third  year  of 
his  appointment. 

The  British  public  took  the  examination  fever  severely.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.     The  system  is  not  an  ideal  one,  but  it  has  its  good 
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points.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  compromise,  and  therefore  dear  to  a 
practical  people  who  cannot  devise  a  good  plan,  but  can  work  a  bad  one 
to  success.  Examinations  are  like  Democracy.  They  are  theoreti- 
cally indefensible,  but  there  is  nothing  better  to  put  in  their  place. 

One  of  our  ministers  is  reported  recently  to  have  said  in  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons,  in  discussing  the  distribution  of  funds  for 
Public  Works  among  different  localities  : — 

"Fixed  principles  are  no  good.  For  my  part  I  try  to  listen  to  what  is 
to  be  said  on  both  sides  with  as  little  bias  as  may  be,  and  then  make 
up  my  mind." 

The  phrase  is  open  to  misconstruction,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is 
the  acme  of  good  sense.  This  is  how  the  British  constitution  has  been 
worked  by  wise  men,  who  have  accepted  its  jumble  of  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies,  and  wrought  actual  freedom  out  of  apparent 
privilege,  while  the  nominal  republics  too  often  see  their  logical 
constitutions  turned  into  instruments  of  class  privilege  and  plunder. 
As  a  rule,  even  for  the  simplest  purpose,  it  is  vain  to  seek  to  devise  an 
automatic  scheme  that  will  meet  all  emergencies.  Judgment  is  always 
needed  in  the  application.  And  so  examinations  must  be  employed  as 
a  useful  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  workman.  Like  fire,  they  are 
good  servants  but  bad  masters. 

JOHN  COX. 


THE  GRAND  CANON  OF  ARIZONA. 


All  geologists,  and  many  who  are  not  geologists,  have  heard  of  the 
Grand  Canon,  the  great  gorge  of  the  Colorado  river,  in  Arizona ;  a 
fortunate  few  even  avoid  confusing  it  with  the  equally  well  advertised 
canons  in  the  state  of  Colorado.  A  word  first  concerning  the  essential 
differences  between  these.  The  word  canon,  to  an  English  reader, 
inevitably  •suggests  a  slit  in  rocky  ground,  with  perpendicular  walls, 
narrow  in  proportion  to  its  depth.  Such  a  conception  is  fairly  accurate 
as  applied  to  the  canons  in  Colorado  of  the  Gunnison  and  the  Arkansas. 
These  are  in  the  strictest  sense,  "  box-canons" :  walls  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  in  height,  virtually  perpendicular  throughout  their  entire 
length,  enclose  a  gully  but  a  stone's  throw  in  width,  which,  under 
natural  conditions,  is  completely  filled  by  the  river,  in  flood-time,  at  all 
but  a  few  points.  The  nature  of  these  canons  (through  which  the 
tourist  may  pass  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Eailroad  en  route  from 
Denver  to  Salt  Lake  City)  is  well  illustrated  by  two  points  in  the 
construction  of  this  very  railroad.  In  the  course  of  the  survey  there 
were  places  at  which  the  engineers  had  to  be  let  down  by  ropes  from 
the  top  of  the  cliff  above.  Again,  in  the  actual  building  of  the  line, 
though  it  was  in  general  possible  to  utilize  a  strip  of  ground  beside 
the  river,  not  covered  except  at  flood,  on  which  to  build  up  an  embank- 
ment to  carry  the  track,  there  is  one  point  where  this  proved  impossible, 
where  a  deep  stream  occupied  the  whole  width  of  the  canon  :  here  there 
has  been  built  a  bridge  longitudinally  down  the  water,  supported  by 
braced  trusses,  wedged  in  against  the  cliff-walls.  Thus  steep  and 
narrow  is  the  typical  "  box-canon." 
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The  Grand  Caiion  of  Arizona  is  widely  different.  It  is  true  that  the 
actual  river-gorge,  a  thousand  feet  or  so  in  depth,  is  of  the  "  box-canon '' 
type,  but  this  forms  but  a  small  detail  in  the  general  impression.  A 
rift  in  the  earth  more  than  two  hundred  miles  long,  twelve  wide,  and 
approximately  five  thousand  feet  deep  from  rim  to  water,  is  evidently 
distinguished  from  these  not  only  by  its  vast  size,  but  by  the  very 
different  proportion  between  its  width  and  its  height. 

Before  attempting  to  give  an  impression  of  the  general  character  of 
the  cauon  and  its  effect  on  the  observer,  it  will  be  well  to  pause  and 
grapple  with  our  old  friend  the  anxious  enquirer.  "  Stay  a  moment," 
he  seems  to  say  ;  "  I  am  in  Montreal,  not  in  Arizona.  Let  us  begin  at 
the  beginning.  Where  is  this  canon  of  yours  precisely  ?  How  does 
one  get  there  ?  How  can  one  feed  and  sleep,  if  haply  one  does  reach 
the  desired  haven  ?  How  much  (to  interpose  a  sordid  query)  will  it 
cost  ?"  Let  us  endeavour  to  answer  these  enquiries  as  precisely  as  may 
be. 

The  Grand  Caiion,  then,  is  that  part  of  the  gorge  of  the  River 
Colorado,  where  the  chasm  is  deepest  and  widest.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  length  of  two  hundred  miles  or  so,  is  the  only  part 
of  its  channel  where  the  river  forms  a  canon  ;  it  denotes  merely  the 
most  striking  portion.  As  it  happens  this  portion  is  indicated  fairly 
accurately  on  the  maps  by  the  actual  line  of  the  stream.  The  Colorado 
river,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  and  Green  rivers,  has  a 
general  direction  of  S.S.W.  About  seventy  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  it  takes  a  sudden  bend  about  due  west ; 
from  this  point  to  its  equally  sudden  turn  southward  stretches  the 
Grand  Caiion.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  this  chasm  cuts  off 
the  north-western  corner  of  Arizona  with  some  completeness  from  the 
remainder  of  the  Territory,  In  the  whole  length  of  the  Grand  Caiion 
there  are  only  three  or  four  places  where  it  is  possible  to  cross  ;  the 
result  of  this  is  that  the  northern  rim  is  absolutely  wuld  and  uninhabit- 
ed, the  only  other  possible  mode  of  approach  being  from  Nevada  or 
Utah,  through  a  country  practically  untrodden  by  man.  The  whole 
forms  so  ideal  a  frontier  for  purposes  of  military  defence  that  one  is 
tempted  to  regret  that  it  does  not  form  the  boundary  between  bitterly 
hostile  nations  ;  it  is  not  even  that  between  friendly  states  of  the  Union. 
As  it  is,  so,  in  all  human  probability,  must  it  remain.  To  bridge  a 
chasm  twelve  miles  wide  and  a  mile  deep,  without  possibility  of  inter- 
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mediate  support  less  than  three  thousand  feet  in  height  (think  of  it,  ye 
v?ngineers !)  is  a  problem,  which,  like  matrimony,  is  "  not  to  be  enterprised 
lightly."  A  system  of  elevators,  it  is  true,  with  a  trolley-line,  or 
even  a  long  incline  down  the  rock  face,  with  a  bridge  across  the  inner 
canon,  is  perhaps  theoretically  possible  ;  but  as  no  one  in  particular 
lives  on  either  side,  the  traffic  is  hardly  likely  to  be  remunerative  for 
some  considerable  time. 

As  to  the  question  of  a  route  thither,  it  is  of  course  possible  to  travel 
from  almost  anywhere  to  anywhere  else  by  way  of  any  third  spot  on 
the  globe.  The  present  writer,  somewhat  in  this  spirit,  approached 
the  Grand  Canon  via  London  and  Los  Angeles  ;  a  fairly  convenient 
route  would  be  by  Japan.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that  the  ardent 
wayfarer  is  anxious  to  go  with  some  directness  ;  that  if  he  has  friends 
in  Manitoba  or  Mexico  he  is  prepared  to  postpone  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing them  till  another  trip.  First,  then,  he  will  go  to  Chicago  ;  this  is 
indeed  the  very  alphabet  of  travel  towards  the  Western  States.  He 
will  then,  if  he  is  wise,  seek  the  "  California  Limited  "  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  (commonly  called  the  Santa  Fe)  ;  he  will 
find  on  this  train  most  of  the  comforts  he  has  ever  conceived  possible 
in  railway  travel  and  several  of  which  he  could  not  have  thought 
unaided.  The  latest  addition  is  a  Whitely  Exerciser  in  a  corner  of  the 
smoking  car,  intended,  presumably,  to  prevent  fatal  effects  from  too 
excellent  a  diet ;  a  genius  named  Fred.  Harvey  (a  household  word 
throughout  the  West),  has  charge  of  this  department.  When  he  has 
travelled  for  about  two  days,  spinning  over  the  dull  fertility  of  Kansas, 
winding  up  and  down  among  the  mountains  and  forests  of  New  Mexico, 
ploughing  a  dusty  path  over  the  arid  plateau  of  Arizona,  he  will  at 
length  reach  a  town  of  no  importance  named  Williams,  where,  by  the 
way,  a  really  good  hotel  is  much  needed.  He  will  wait  here  till  it 
pleases  the  gods  to  send  him  on  towards  his  destination  ;  as  there  is 
only  one  train  a  day  each  way  (such  at  least  was  the  arrangement  last 
autumn),  and  this  can  never  quite  make  up  its  mind  from  week  to 
week  when  it  ijieans  to  run,  there  is  an  interval  of  uncertain  duration. 
When  the  present  writer  visited  the  cailon  the  railway  was  not  quite 
completed.  Out  in  the  forest  (the  greater  part  of  the  journey  between 
Williams  and  the  caiion  is  through  the  beautiful  Coconino  woods),  we 
were  shot  out  down  a  dusty  embankment  on  to  an  equally  dusty  road 
where  we  found  a  "  stage  "  awaiting  us  ;  three  very  crowded  seats,  an 
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awning-  skilfully  designed  to  take  off  one's  hat  and  jam  it  over  one's 
eyes  in  alternate  jolts,  a  succession  of  lumps,  stumps  and  bumps 
innumerable,  and  dust,  dust,  dust,  the  prevailing  sensation  of  life, — these 
formed  for  eight  miles  the  Purgatorio  of  our  approach.  Xow 
the  traveller  can,  with  less  amusement  but  considerably  more  comfort, 
go  all  the  way  in  the  train.  Just  before  reaching  the  terminus,  just 
below  the  hotel,  he  will  catch  a  mere  glimpse,  a  momentary  vision 
through  the  trees,  of  a  distant  cliff  line  in  pale  soft  red,  which  Vv'ill 
startle  him  into  "  There  it  is,"  before  he  is  conscious  of  speaking. 

The  journey  from  Williams  will  have  taken  about  three  hours  ;  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  caiion  the  traveller  will  find  a  quaint,  but  very 
comfortable,  log-hut  sort  of  hotel,  with  an  annex  containing  additional 
rooms.  Rumours  are  rife  of  something  much  more  palatial ;  a  fine 
modern  hotel,  containing  even  bath  rooms,  (water,  which  has  to  be 
hauled  some  seventy  miles,  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life  here),  is  to  be 
built  some  little  distance  back  from  the  rim,  close  to  the  present 
structure,  at  the  head  of  the  "  Bright  Angel "  trail,  by  which  one 
descends  into  the  apparently  inaccessible  depths  of  the  gorge.  This, 
hovv'ever,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  even  more  "in  the  air''  than  it 
will  be  (at  an  altitude  of  seven  thousand  feet),  when  it  is  completed. 
The  traveller  who  wishes  to  make  a  stay  of  some  time  and  to  make 
excursions  along  the  rim,  will  find  hotels  and  camps  at  one  or  two 
other  points  ;  anything  like  real  exploration  requires  a  camping  outfit. 
The  air  is  the  finest  and  most  exhilarating  in  the  world,  and  the  casual 
wayfarer,  who  is  not  prepared  to  lead  an  expedition,  is  inclined  to 
regret  that  inns  at  convenient  distances  (twenty  miles  or  so)  are  not 
to  be  found  here  and  there  along  the  rim,  for  the  comfort  of  the  pedes- 
trian. But  hitherto  the  saddle  and  the  pack-mule  have  not  given  place 
to  the  boot  and  the  knapsack. 

It  is  the  manner  of  Shakespeare  at  the  height  of  the  tragic  intensity 
of  a  play,  to  interpose  a  scene  of  the  comic  or  the  sordid  ;  let  us  in  the 
same  way,  while  sitting  in  spirit  on  the  very  verge  of  the  caiion,  take  out 
our  pocket-books  and  count  the  cost.  Our  traveller  will  find  that  his 
bill  works  out  much  as  follows: — The  actual  journey  from  Montreal 
and  back,  including  Pullmans  and  meals,  and  a  reasonable  response  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  ministering  African,  will  amount  to  about  two 
hundred  dollars  ;  his  remaining  expenses  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  his  stay.      The  rate  at  the  present  hotel  is  three  dollars  a 
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day.  The  descent  into  the  canon  will  cost  from  four  to  eight  dollars  j 
if  the  traveller  goes  alone  he  will  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  guide's 
fee  (five  dollars),  in  addition  to  the  hire  of  a  horse  or  mule  (three 
dollars)  ;  if  he  goes  with  a  party,  the  guide's  fee  is  divided  among  them. 
Hides  or  drives  along  the  rim  will  cost  about  three  dollars  a  day  ;  the 
adventurous  walker  may  of  course  save  all  but  the  (rather  consider- 
able) wear  and  tear  of  leather  and  clothes.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  two 
days'  stay  (and  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  necessity  should  induce 
the  traveller  to  forego  the  descent  into  the  caiion,  which  requires  one 
complete  day)  will  cost  about  twelve  dollars ;  a  week's  visit  forty  or 
thereabouts.  For  a  more  elaborate  exploration  along  a  considerable 
length  of  the  rim,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  provisions,  including 
water,  and  blankets,  with  (possibly)  a  tent ;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give 
any  estimate  for  such  an  expedition. 

We  are  sitting  in  front  of  the  hotel,  on  the  very  verge ;  what  do  we 
see  ?  We  find  ourselves  on  the  middle  point  of  a  great  arc,  a  bay  with 
headlands  rising  right  and  left  to  a  somewhat  higher  level  ;  these 
headlands  are  between  two  and  three  miles  apart  and  cut  off  our  view 
up  or  down  the  caiion  ;  both  are  thickly  wooded  (as  is  indeed  all  the 
country  along  both  sides  of  the  canon)  and  form  a  strong  colour-contrast 
to  the  bare  rock-walls.  Below  us  is  an  absolute  precipice,  terminated, 
some  hundreds  of  feet  below,  by  a  tiny  terrace,  succeeded  by  another 
and  yet  another,  till  the  eye  reaches  an  apparently  flat  floor,  the 
so-called  mesa-level.*  It  is  impossible  to  believe  in  any  practicable 
mode  of  descent  other  than  a  balloon.  Immediately  beneath,  the  eye 
is  caught  by  a  patch  of  exceptionally  vivid  green  among  the  grass  of 
the  mesa,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  bed  of  parsley.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  copse  of  willows,  round  a  spring,  and  is  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet  below  us  ;  the  trees  are  high  enough  to  hide  a 
man  on  horseback.  By  going  out  on  a  small  promontory,  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  in  front  of  the  hotel,  we  reach  a  point  where  the  intermedi- 
ate levels  disappear,  and  we  get  nearly  a  perpendicular  drop  to  the 
mesa.  Eight  in  front  of  us  stretch  the  opposite  cliffs  of  the  canon, 
twelve  miles  away,  but  incredibly  clear  and  distinct ;  a  back-ground  of 

*  The  word  mesa,  which  is  merely  the  Spanish  form  of  the  familiar 
Latin  mensa,  denotes  a  table-land,  generally  grass-covered,  leading  to  a 
bluff  overlooking  a  river,  or  a  channel  where  water  has  been  at  work. 
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delicate  red,  looking  less  than  a  mile  off,  yet  giving  a  curious  sense  of 
unreality,  a  feeling  that  one  is  not  looking  on  veritable  rock,  but  on 
some  sort  of  dream-scene.  One  is  looking  down,  between  oneself  and 
this  wall,  a  wall  which  runs  level-topped  across  the  line  of  sight 
between  headland  and  headland,  on  a  chasm  of  grassy  green,  with 
rocky  pinnacles  and  flat-topped  "buttes''*  rising  here  and  there. 
But  where,  the  reader  will  ask  is  the  river,  the  author  and  constructor 
of  the  whole  canon  ?  One  is  tempted  to  reply  "  Xowhere,"  and  the 
answer  would  be  a  true  one  so  far  as  vision  is  concerned.  From  the 
summit,  opposite  the  hotel,  no  river  is  to  be  seen  ;  it  is  completely  lost 
in  the  depths  of  the  inner  gorge.  Looking  carefully,  one  can  just 
make  out  where  this  gorge  breaks  the  line  of  the  mesa  ;  a  thousand  feet 
below  is  the  turbulent  brown  Colorado.  To  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
stream  one  must  make  one's  way  east  or  west  to  the  verge  of  one  of 
the  projecting  promontories,  whence  one  may  see  up  or  down  the  line 
of  the  chasm. 

Before  taking  this  walk,  let  us  consider  a  moment  the  actual  struc- 
ture and  conformation  of  the  canon,  and  try  to  learn  what  was  its 
history.  First,  of  actual  size.  It  is  impossible,  by  any  mere  array  of 
figures,  to  give  an  idea  of  a  chasm  twelve  miles  wide  and  a  mile  deep. 
The  Niagara  River,  Falls  included,  could  be  completely  lost  in  the 
inner  gorge,  and  nothing  would  be  visible  from  the  rim  but  spray. 
Many  a  considerable  range  of  hills, 

"  With  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  world  no  doubt," 

could  be  sawn  off  and  toppled  into  the  Grand  Canon  without  reaching 
the  summit  or  extending  to  either  rim.  Such  comparisons  give  little 
real  idea  of  size,  but  they  may  help  the  reader  to  form  a  conception. 

As  to  the  general  shape  of  the  caiion,  it  has  been  already  indicated 
that  we  have  at  each  side  a  series  of  steps,  of  which  the  vertical  distances 
are  very  much  greater  than  the  horizontal.  These  lead  down  to  the 
mesa-level,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  broad  and  (from  the  rim)  appar- 
ently flat,  floor  to  the  major  canon.  In  the  middle  of  the  mesa  runs 
the  inner  canon,  half  a  mile  or  more  in  width,  to  a  depth  of  a  thousand 


*  The  word  bi/tte,  familiar  to  travellers  in  the  west,  denotes  a  pre- 
cipitous mountain  summit,  rising  as  perpendicular  rock  for  the  last 
hundred  feet  or  so,  often,  but  not  always,  flat-topped. 
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feet  lower.  Such  is  the  general  cross-section  on  which  the  Grand 
Canon  is  constructed.  In  actual  fact,  however,  the  mesa  floor  is  by  no 
means  level,  but  has  a  marked  though  not  steep  slope  towards  the 
river.  Nor  is  the  general  effect  of  the  walls  by  any  means  that  of  the 
sides  of  a  box,  as  might  be  imagined.  They  resemble  much  more 
nearly  the  outer  walls  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  where  the  horizontal  lines 
are  broken  up  by  pinnacles  and  flying-buttresses.  But  such  a  compari- 
son gives  little  real  idea  of  the  vast  and  wondrous  work  of  the  water  in 
carving  the  ends  of  the  promontories  into  buttes,  turrets,  spires,  of 
infinite  variety  ;  tables  of  rock  project  into  the  abyss,  and  terrace  below 
terrace  leads  the  eye  down  to  the  black  of  the  central  chasm. 

A  word  as  to  the  rock-formations.  Even  the  ordinary  wayfarer, 
completely  innocent  of  geology,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  wonder- 
ful colouring  of  the  Grand  Canon.  From  the  rim  down  we  get  first  a 
band  of  limestone,  brilliant  white,  about  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
deep  ;  this  is  followed  by  sandstones  of  various  kinds,  which  give  the 
general  view  its  characteristic  red,  to  a  depth  of  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  then  come  the  carboniferous  rocks  and  the 
gloomy  Archaean  strata  of  the  inner  gorge. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  writer's  intention  to  rush  into  the  contro- 
versy between  the  champions  of  erosion  and  those  of  seismic  action  as 
the  main  agency  in  the  creation  of  the  chasm.  The  main  facts  are 
these.  The  general  lie  of  the  strata  is  markedly  horizontal,  and  the 
rock-formations  are  precisely  such  as  we  know  to  have  been  elsewhere 
produced  by  erosion  ;  moreover,  the  river  is  still  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  maintain  seismic  action  point  to  the  curious  fact  that 
the  Grand  Canon  is  markedly  unlike  other  river  valleys.  Not  merely 
does  it  form  a  cleft  in  the  very  crest  of  a  lofty  plateau,  but  even  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  edge  the  ground  slopes  markedly  aivay  from  the  rim  ; 
in  the  case  of  other  river  valleys  the  general  slope  of  the  country  for 
miles  round  is  tov/ards  the  river.  They  urge  also  the  fact  that  a  few 
cases  of  contortion  of  strata  do  occur.  The  general  probabilities  seem 
to  the  lay  mind  to  point  to  the  view  that  at  some  very  early  date  the 
river  occupied  an  originally  volcanic  cleft,  enlarged  and  eroded  this 
to  the  present  width  from  rim  to  rim,  and  then,  as  the  land  slowly  rose, 
and  the  volume  of  water  grew  less  and  less,  cut  its  way  by  a  succession 
of  ever  narrower  and  deeper  channels  to  its  present  level.  We  should 
have  to  suppose  that  some  marked  and   sudden   change  took  place 
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between  the  time  at  which  the  river  filled  the  mesa-level,  from  cliff  to 
cliff  and  that  at  which  the  cutting  of  the  inner  gorge  began,  but  the 
main  lines  of  the  erosion  theory  seem  probable  enough.  Only  we  must 
picture  to  ourselves  a  river  vaster  probably  than  any  now  on  the  globe, 
draining  an  immense  area  of  what  is  now  a  dry  region  ;  a  river  big 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  cut  a  gorge  through  rock  twelve  miles  in 
width.  Our  own  St.  Lawrence,  be  it  remembered,  where  it  runs 
through  rock  at  the  Niagara  Gorge,  has  a  channel  about  half-a-mile 
wide.  The  generally  perpendicular  character  of  the  cliffs  seems  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  considerable  "  tilting  apart "  having 
taken  place  since  the  river  filled  the  major  canon.  The  wonder  of  so 
mighty  a  stream,  greater  than  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  com- 
bined, becomes  all  the  more  striking  when  we  consider  the  remarkable 
aridity  of  its  present  basin.  Truly  the  Colorado  has  fallen  from  its 
high  estate. 

Let  us  now  return  in  spirit  from  these  dim  spaces  of  the  past  to  the 
present  day  and  the  "  Bright  Angel "  Hotel,  the  name  whereof  is  due 
to  an  Indian  legend  that  an  Angel  would  some  day  appear  as  the 
deliverer  of  the  tribe,  in  a  chasm  opposite  on  the  northern  side.  Let 
us  suppose  that  it  is  some  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  let  us  take  our 
walk  along  the  rim  to  some  point  where  a  view  up  and  down  the 
canon  can  be  obtained.  The  rim  of  the  canon  is  by  no  means  a  straight 
line,  but  is  broken  up  into  great  bays  by  projecting  headlands  ;  to  one 
of  these  we  have  to  go  to  get  our  view,  and  the  views  from  all  are  strik- 
ingly different.  Rather  more  than  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  hotel  is  a 
promontory  known  as  Rowe's  Point  ;  we  may  make  our  way  there 
either  by  the  road,  or  (with  some  scrambling)  along  the  very  verge  of 
the  cliff.  We  find  ourselves  looking  eastward  right  up  the  canon  ;  the 
rock  walls  stand  up  bare  and  majestic  ;  down  below  we  can  at  last  see 
the  brown  river,  in  the  heart  of  its  gloomy  gorge ;  even  more  than 
before  the  opposite  wall  seems  incredibly  near,  by  contrast  with  the 
miles  of  cliff  along  which  we  are  looking,  and  we  now  see  that 
it  is  by  no  means  a  mere  monotonous  precipice,  but  is  broken  up  into 
architectural  forms  as  varied  as  are  those  of  the  South  face  on  which 
we  stand.  The  white  limestone,  the  brilliant  soft  red  sandstone,  and 
the  black  chasm  beneath,  combine  to  give  colour  contrasts  of  amazing 
beauty.  But  the  dominant  note  is  the  red,  a  red  of  strange,  unearthly 
delicacy.      Fantastic  towers  and  temples  stand  out  in  the  gorge  at 
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every  level ;  it  is  like  some  ruined  city  of  an  ancient  Titan  race.  Only 
here  and  there  do  we  see  anything  like  a  real  precipice  stretching  all 
the  way  from  the  rim  to  the  mesa.  It  is  a  sight  like  nothing  else  on 
earth  ;  the  size,  the  forms,  the  colouring — any  one  of  the  three  would 
be  enough  to  make  it  the  wonder  of  the  world  ;  and  here  we  have  all. 
It  is  said  (and  the  present  writer  can  well  believe  it)  to  be  the  one  spot 
where  the  expectant  sight-seer  is  never  disappointed  ;  the  most  harden- 
ed apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  nil  admirari  is  startled  and  awed  into 
reverential  delight.  No  words  and  no  pictures  can  give  any  real  idea 
of  the  scene.  If  we  turn  to  the  west,  we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of  a 
view  of  the  same  general  character,  yet  infinitely  different — equally 
awful,  equally  beautiful,  equally  indescribable. 

Every  change  of  view-point  along  the  rim  will  give  us  some  new 
wonder,  hitherto  unseen,  or  some  fresh  and  striking  aspect  of  forms 
which  we  thought  we  knew  ;  and,  be  it  remembered,  there  are  two 
hundred  miles  of  rim  along  which  we  may  choose.  Let  us  go  but  a 
mile  or  two  further  west,  round  the  west  bay,  out  on  the  next  headland. 
When  you  have  feasted  your  eyes  on  the  turrets  and  pinnacles  up  and 
down  and  across  the  chasm,  when  you  have  traced  the  river,  here  visible 
for  some  miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow,  then  look  down  immediate- 
ly to  your  left.  You  will  see  (it  is  not  a  common  sight,  even  in  the 
Grand  Canon)  a  red  rock  wall,  dropping  sheer  down  three  thousand 
feet.  So  close  beneath  you  is  it,  that  you  feel  as  if  you  could  touch  it 
with  a  walking-stick  ;  the  very  texture  and  "  bloom  "  of  the  cliff  seem 
beneath  your  hand.  Or,  again,  walk  a  mile  or  so  east  from  the  hotel, 
and  you  will  come  to  a  small  cairn  on  a  headland.  Below,  the  rocks  are 
so  piled  and  heaped  that  the  mesa  floor  seems  to  have  disappeared  ;  you 
are  looking  down  on  a  mountain  range,  a  range  whose  peaks  rise 
thousands  of  feet  into  the  air  and  are  yet  beneath  your  feet.  Look 
carefully  down  the  line  of  that  cross-caiion,  and  you  will  see  at  the  end 
of  it  a  tiny  speck  of  water ;  that  is  where  we  shall  reach  the  river 
to-morrow. 

To  wait  at  Rowe's  Point  till  sunset  is  to  see  all  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  the  caiion  glorified  by  the  glow  of  evening.  The  colour 
grows  softer  and  more  unearthly  than  ever  ;  an  ethereal,  translucent 
red  like  nothing  else  in  the  world.  The  lengthening  shadows  show  up 
in  vivid  perspective  the  contours  of  the  cliffs.  The  black  gorge  below 
grows  gloomier  each  moment.      We  stay  and  watch  the  shadows  rise 
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higher  and  higher  up  the  walls  and  buttresses,  till  only  the  very 
pinnacles  and  the  white  limestone  beneath  the  rim  are  still  brilliant 
against  the  growing  darkness.  At  last  these,  too,  are  shrouded  in 
night,  and  only  the  vague  gloom  of  the  abyss  is  left. 

It  is  early  morning,  and  we  look  out  in  the  bright  Arizona  sunlight 
across  to  the  north  rim,  and  reflect  that  to-day  we  are  to  make  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  depths  below.  A  start  is  arranged  for  nine 
o'clock,  and,  clad  in  our  oldest  clothes,  we  mount  the  trusty  horses  ihat 
are  to  take  us  down.  One's  impression  of  the  precipice  immediately 
below  the  hotel  leads  him  to  imagine  that  he  will  begin  with  a  ride 
some  distance  along  the  rim,  and  then  "  strike  a  trail,"  which  will  take 
him,  by  a  long  slant,  down  the  precipice.  The  reality  is  far  different. 
An  apparently  trivial  path,  starting  a  yard  or  two  west  of  the  hotel, 
soon  turns  abruptly  down,  and  one  finds  oneself  zigzagging  down  an 
almost  vertical  slope.  The  guide  goes  first  and  shows  one  the  way,  a 
superfluous  aid  when  the  only  alternatives  are  the  track  and  instant 
destruction.  The  slant,  on  which  the  path  lies,  is  amazingly  steep,  a 
declivity  in  the  innermost  cleft  of  the  bay,  where  water  (for  even  in 
Arizona  it  rains  occasionally)  and  weather  have  combined  to  produce 
something  only  just  not  quite  vertical.  To  those  with  tender  and 
susceptible  nerves,  those  to  whom  a  gaze  over  a  precipice  unprotected 
by  a  parapet  is  a  sensation  almost  too  exciting,  the  descent  is  a  kindly 
one.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  at  the  turn  of  a  zigzag,  the  rider  gazes 
over  into  sheer  space,  and  the  habit,  universal  with  all  horses  and  mules, 
of  preferring  the  outermost  edge  of  the  trail,  does  not  tend  to  reassure  ; 
but  in  the  main  the  eye  is  satisfied  with  the  sight  of  a  slope  below,  with 
rocks  and  scantv  bushes.  One  feels  that  even  if — if  something:  were 
to  happen — one  would  have  after  all  a  fighting  chance  for  life  ;  a  faint 
chance,  perhaps,  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  roughness  and 
the  intense  steepness,  but  still  a  chance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  acci- 
dents have  ever  happened.  Down  and  down  we  wind  ;  at  times  our 
gallant  steed  endeavours  by  halting  to  beguile  us  into  the  belief  that 
we  should  be  more  comfortable  on  our  own  legs  ;  but  we  urge  him  on 
ruthlessly  down  the  path.  After  an  exceptionally  steep  bit,  we  seem 
to  be  really  at  last  going  straight  over  ;  the  path  takes  a  rapid  turn, 
we  feel  and  hear  the  hoofs  clattering  and  sliding  over  the  bare  rock, 
and  we  find  ourselves  once  more  on  a  fairly  broad  and  moderately  level 
bit  of  path.      The  most  striking  features  of  the  descent  are  the  ever- 
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changing  aspect  of  the  rock- walls,  on  both  sides,  as  we  get  a  continually- 
lower  point  of  view  ;  the  growing  heat ;  and  the  wonderful  way  in 
which  the  trail  takes  now  one,  now  the  other,  side  of  the  rift  down 
which  we  are  going.  Truly  he  who  discovered  this  trail  was  a  skilful 
man  and  a  venturesome.  We  notice  the  change  from  the  limestone  to 
the  sandstone  as  we  go  down,  and  now  and  then  our  attention  is 
directed  to  a  piece  of  track  below,  looking  more  like  a  mouse-run  than 
a  horse-trail.  At  one  point,  about  half-way  down,  we  are  bidden  to 
dismount ;  we  are  coming  to  "  Jacob's  Ladder,"  the  worst  corner  of  the 
descent.  An  awkward  double  turn  leads  us  out  through  a  gate 
between  high  cliffs,  over  a  path  made  into  steps  with  pine  logs.  A 
few  yards  below,  the  track  is  broad  and  fairly  level,  and  we  mount 
once  more.  At  last  we  reach  a  point  where  grass  is  only  a  few  feet 
belov>'  us  ;  then  it  is  reached,  and  half  a  mile  or  so  down  the  slope,  the 
slope  which  looked  so  level  from  above,  takes  us  to  the  willows.  Here, 
as  at  many  points  within  the  caiion,  though  nowhere  for  miles  above, 
is  a  spring  of  delicious  water.  After  our  hot  three  hours'  ride,  thirst 
demands  attention.  We  must  also  fill  our  water-cans  for  lunch.  From 
this  point  we  have  two  courses  open  to  us.  Either  we  may  go  to  the 
left  of  the  little  stream  which  flows  from  the  spring,  and  pursue  a 
fairly  level  course  on  horseback  to  the  edge  of  the  inner  gorge  ;  from 
here  we  can  look  right  over  to  the  river  and  get  a  good  idea  of  this 
chasm  in  the  oldest  rocks  known  to  man.  Or  we  may  elect  to  go  down 
to  the  actual  water.  To  attain  this  end,  we  go  to  the  right  and  after  a 
short  time  find  ourselves  ascending  rather  than  the  reverse.  A  mile 
or  two  of  up  and  down,  scrambling  on  horseback  over  grassy  slopes, 
and  we  reach  a  point  under  the  shade  of  a  great  white  rock  ;  here  we 
halt  for  lunch  ;  then,  leaving  our  horses,  we  proceed  to  climb  down 
into  a  subsidiary  canon.  It  is  not  a  climb  in  the  climber's  sense  ;  any 
mountaineer  would  walk  down  it  with  a  camera  in  one  hand  and  a 
glass  full  of  champagne  in  the  other  ;  but  it  is  a  fairly  searching 
scramble  for  a  few  hundreds  of  feet,  none  the  less.  We  reach  a  stream 
bed  and  have  only  to  follow  this  (it  is  not  at  all  steep)  down  to  the 
river.  At  last  we  are  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  Colorado  ;  we  look 
back  along  the  line  of  the  caiion  down  which  we  have  just  come  and 
see  far  above  us  the  cairn  already  mentioned  on  the  very  rim  ;  it  is 
the  only  part  of  the  south  rim  visible.      In  front  of  us  runs  the  brown 
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river,  turbid  and  swift.  We  realize  vividly  the  nature  of  Powell's 
amazing  feat  in  coming  down  it  in  boats.  The  sense  of  awful  loneli- 
ness is  overpowering ;  the  towering  black  cliffs,  the  distant  glimpses 
of  the  red  of  the  upper  walls,  the  sands  along  the  stream,  all  seem  to 
suggest  that  we  are  the  only  inhabitants  left  of  some  strange  old  world. 
At  last  we  are  reminded  that  the  summit  must  be  reached  by  daylight, 
and  we  start  reluctantly  back.  A  smooth  easy  walk  up  the  stream 
bed,  a  steep  scramble  up  to  where  we  left  our  horses,  some  rough 
riding  over  steep  grass  slopes,  with  a  glimpse  of  ancient  cliff-dwellings 
perched  high  on  the  rock,  take  us  back  to  the  spring.  Our  horses  need 
a  drink,  and  sympathy  bids  us  share.  Then  we  climb  up  slowly, 
halting  every  few  yards  to  give  our  steeds  breath.  Our  guide  chal- 
lenges us  to  find  the  track  ;  we  can  follow  it  with  the  eye  for  a  certain 
distance,  then  confess  our  failure  ;  we  are  brought  up  sharp  by  a  preci- 
pice of  bluish  rock,  insurmountable.  It  is  at  this  point  that  "  Jacob's 
Ladder"  comes,  taking  the  track  across  the  face  and  then  round  the  back 
of  this  cliff.  We  are  struck  with  the  work  that  has  been  done,  and  is 
continually  going  on,  to  make  the  track  easier  and  safer.  Here  the 
rock  has  been  blasted  to  widen  the  path  ;  there  an  awkward  corner  has 
been  made  easier  by  a  projecting  balcony  of  logs,  stones  and  earth. 
At  last  we  reach  the  top,  and  have  daylight  left  to  watch  the  shadows 
deepen  ere  we  go  in.  As  the  reader  will  have  inferred,  the  route  to 
the  river  by  this  trail  is  far  less  exciting  than  when  the  tourist  descend- 
ed the  "  Old  Hance  Trail "  and  had  to  be  let  down  by  ropes  over 
precipices  for  some  hundreds  of  feet  of  Archaean  rock.  We 
feel  we  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  Grand  Canon  in  its  immen- 
sity ;  a  climb  down  and  up  which  has  taken  the  whole  day  does  help 
one  to  realize  the  vastness  of  scale  of  this  greatest  of  chasms. 

At  last  comes  a  time  when  we  must  leave  the  wonder  and  mystery 
of  it  all  behind  us,  and  return  to  the  workaday  world.  What  are  our 
main  impressions  ?  What  do  we  carry  away  with  us  ?  If  we  were 
asked  to  sum  up  in  a  phrase  the  scenic  effect,  its  clearness,  its 
unreality,  its  marvellous  brilliancy  and  softness  of  colour,  we  should 
call  it  a  sunset  in  stone.  But  the  feelings  are  more  impressed  than  the 
eye.  A  sense  of  awe,  almost  of  terror,  at  the  majesty  of  it  all,  over- 
powers the  beholder.  And  yet  with  this  the  beauty,  the  glamour  of 
such  ethereal  splendour,  takes  us  captive  and  uplifts  the  heart.    Indeed 
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no  fitter  word  can  be  found  for  the  feelings,  as  one  gazes  into  those 
depths,  than  the  ancient  sacred  phrase  of  reverence  "  Sursum  Corda." 
Buttresses,  cliffs,  pinnacles,  form  a  monumental  temple  chiselled  out 
by  God's  own  water  ;  the  history  of  the  remotest  past  is  also  the  marvel 
and  glory  of  to-day. 

And  so  memory  turns  her  back  on  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  world. 

FRANK  GARTER. 


DEORSUM. 


Heaven  and  song  and  gold, 

And  lights  that  swim — 

Ah,  for  the  earth  of  old  I 
My  cherubim 

Together  lie  in  fold 

There — he  by  him. 

Surely  a  moment  past 

I  climbed  the  stair, 

And  saw  the  moonbeams  cast 
On  flaxen  hair, 

And  stooped — a  kiss — my  last- 
On  foreheads  fair. 

Some  captive  fancy  caught 

In  waking  hours 
Was  loosened  into  thought 

By  slumber's  powers  : 
A  smile — as  if  I  brought 

His  favourite  flowers. 

There  on  the  table  stood 

The  playthings — near  ; 

The  martial  frame  of  wood. 
The  grenadier, 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
Guarded — for  fear. 
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Then  silently  I  crept 

Back  to  my  room, 

My  anxious  heart  now  swept 
To  joy,  now  gloom  : 

Thought  died  away  ;  I  slept, 
Unknowing  doom. 

It  seems  ethereal,  strange. 
This  perfect  life ! 

My  yearnings  downward  range 
To  earthly  strife. 

To  flesh  and  blood,  to  change — 
Once  more  a  wife  ! 

I  cannot  see  for  glare 
Of  golden  ray  ; 

My  white  lips  move  in  prayer, — 
O  for  earth's  day. 

Earth's  night  and  cooling  air, 
Earth's  love — alway  ! 

At  dusk  beyond  the  heath 
A  widowed  soul 

Stands  by  my  grave  beneath, 
Human  and  whole, 

And  lifts  the  lily  wreath. 

And  reads  the  scroll. 

O  taste  of  by-gone  bliss  ! 

There  'mid  earth's  dead 
My  smiling  lips  he'll  kiss, 

Revermeiled, 
And  take  my  hand  nor  miss 

Old  words  we  said. 

Then  the  steep  lane  we'll  climb 
Where  hawthorns  blow. 

Where  in  late  winter  time 

Flowers  break  the  snow. 
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And  faint  the  belfry-chime 
Beats  from  below. 

Afar  the  red  cliffs  lean 

O'er  beaches  white ; 

The  darkening  bay  serene 
Dissolves  in  night, 

And  the  curved  shore  is  seen- 
A  lane  of  light. 

Look,  love  !    The  bright  orb  steals 
O'er  yon  dark  crest, 

And  vale  and  roof  reveals 
Where  in  our  nest 

Soft  eyelids  slumber  seals. 
By  me  unpressed. 

Beloved,  come  !....!  stand 

Beside  the  bed. 
And  stroke  with  human  hand 

Each  tiny  head, 
Once  more  on  earth's  far  strand 

Recomforted. 


CHAS.  E.  MOYSE. 


STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 


In  the  decade  since  the  death  of  Tennyson,  perhaps  no  English  verse- 
maker  except  Kipling  has  received  so  large  a  meed  of  praise  as  the 
young  lyric-writer  and  dramatist,  Stephen  Phillips.  And  this  poet 
whom  the  critics  have  delighted  to  honour  has  attained  to  his  measure 
of  fame  without  any  of  those  special  appeals  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  whenever  Kipling's  popularity  is  estimated.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  refrained  from  writing  patriotic  poems,  either  laudatory  or 
warning,  he  has  to  a  great  extent  ignored  modern  problems,  he  has  set 
at  naught  popular  taste,  and  yet  he  has,  in  a  measure,  brought  the 
public  to  him.  Three  of  the  four  little  volumes  which  bear  his  name 
are  dramas,  of  which  one  has  already  seen  a  season  of  successful 
presentation,  and  the  other  two  are  even  now  on  the  boards  in  leading 
London  theatres. 

Literary  English  plays  which  are  read  as  well  as  performed  and  are 
found  worth  the  reading,  are  sufficiently  rare  in  these  latter  days  to 
make  their  author  an  object  of  some  attention.  Sundry  magazine 
articles  on  Mr.  Phillips  have  appeared  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
and  from  these,  the  only  sources  yet  accessible,  we  may  piece  out  a 
slight  account  of  his  life  and  personality.  He  was  born,  it  seems,  in 
1868,  and  through  his  mother  he  claims  kinship  with  Wordsworth.   His 

Poems,  (John  Lane,  London  and  New  York,  1898).  Paolo  and 
Francesca,  A  Tragedy  in  Four  Acts,  John  Lane,  London  and  New  York, 
(1900.)  Herod,  A  Tragedy,  (John  Lane,  London  and  New  York,  1901). 
Ulysses,  A  Drama  in  a  Prologue,  and  Three  Acts,  (London,  MacMillan  &  Co., 
New  York,  The  MacMillan  Co.,  1902). 
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first  poetic  inspiration  came  from  Coleridge,  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  ill  at  school,  and  his  mother  read  "'  Christabel  *'  to  him.  From 
this  time  on,  he  made  many  essays  at  writing  verse,  but  none  of  the 
earliest  efforts  were  even  given  the  opportunity  to  live.  The  first 
verses  to  appear  in  print  came  out  in  a  little  volume  published  in 
Oxford,  in  1890,  and  entitled  ''  Primavera ;  Poems  by  Four  Authors," 
a  modest  octavo  of  only  forty-three  pages,  which  was,  however,  fortun- 
ate enough  to  be  reviewed  in  "  The  Academy,"  by  John  Addington 
Symonds.  The  critic  gives  judicious  and  almost  equal  praise  to  all 
four  young  authors.  Of  these  all  but  Phillips  were  undergraduates 
of  Oxford.  Two  of  the  names  have  not  reappeared  in  literary  annals, 
but  the  third,  that  of  Lawrence  Binyon,  a  cousin  of  Phillips,  has  won 
a  good  deal  of  notice. 

Phillips  had  meanwhile  entered  as  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge 
in  1886,  but  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  was  allured  from  his  studies 
to  the  stage.  He  seems  to  have  been  with  Mr.  Benson's  Shakespearian 
Company  for  six  years,  a  time  which  he  evidently  spent  in  studying 
stage  conditions  rather  than  in  perfecting  himself  as  an  actor.  The 
one  part  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  attained  distinction  is  that  of  the 
Ghost  in  Hamlet,  a  minor  success  which,  in  view  of  Shakespearian 
traditions,  might  well  gratify  an  aspiring  young  dramatist.  He  himself 
confesses  that  he  made  many  attempts  at  play-writing  at  this  period, 
but  none  of  them  reached  completion.  In  1892,  through  the  influence 
of  his  Oxford  cousin,  it  is  said,  he  left  the  stage  and  settled  to  the  life 
of  study  and  authorship  which  he  still  pursues.  For  the  first  four 
years  the  silence  was  unbroken.  Then  came  a  poem  which  set  grave 
critics  talking  extravagantly,  and  from  that  time  onward  recognition 
has  been  unfailing  and  praise  without  stint.  Of  the  way  in  which  he 
takes  his  laurels  we  have  the  pleasant  testimony  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse, 
who  says — "  He  is  not  the  dupe  of  that  extravagance  of  laudation 
which  has  suddenly  assailed  him.  He  possesses  in  the  company  of 
his  friends,  a  saving  grace  of  humour  which  will  probably  continue  to 
secure  him  against  the  greatest  danger,  that  of  '  taking  himself,'  as  we 
say,  *  too  seriously'." 

It  is  something  of  a  relief  to  have  Mr.  Gosse's  note  as  to  this  "  saving 
grace  of  humour,"  for  it  is  a  grace  of  which  the  poet's  work  gives 
infinitesimally  small  evidence.  The  latest  play,  "Ulysses,"  shows 
somewhat  stronger  touches  of  it,   so  one  may  conclude  that  it  was 
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perhaps  purposely  excluded  from  the  "  high  seriousness  "  of  the  earlier 
pieces.  Serious  all  Mr.  Phillips's  work  certainly  is  in  theme  and 
treatment,  and  he  succeeds  best  in  those  subjects  which  give  scope  for 
a  strong  but  well  controlled  imagination  to  picture  clear,  calm  visions — 
visions  which  set  themselves  naturally  to  stately  melodious  lines. 

"  Christ  in  Hades,"  the  poet's  first  ambitious  attempt,  shows  all  his 
characteristic  qualities  :  the  boldness  which  chooses  a  subject  remote 
yet  often  treated,  the  power  of  presenting  a  clear  picture,  the  scrupul- 
ous yet  unworn  diction,  the  melody  of  line,  the  feeling  for  deep,  tragic 
melancholy.  When  this  poem  appeared  in  book  form  it  was  in  a 
little  volume  of  lyric  and  other  experiments  of  varying  degrees  of  merit. 
"  The  Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul,"  "  The  Wife,"  and  "  The  Question," 
are  attempts  at  realistic  presentation  of  modern  problems  too  success- 
ful in  their  way  to  be  quite  pleasant  reading,  but  valuable  as  showing 
a  certain  power  otherwise  held  in  check.  "  Marpessa,"  a  long  piece  of 
blank  verse  on  the  somewhat  outworn  theme  of  a  maiden  choosing  a 
mortal  rather  than  Apollo  for  her  lover,  has  much  richness  of  phrase, 
but  is  not  otherwise  remarkable.  "Lazarus,"  shows  on  a  small  scale 
the  same  vision-making  power  which  makes  the  "Christ  in  Hades," 
distinctive. 

"  The  light  which  I  have  followed  all  this  way 
Out  of  the  darkness  grows  into  a  face  " 

begins  the  poem,  and  one  feels  that  in  these  words  one  hears  the  poet's 
description  of  the  working  of  his  own  imagination.  His  visions  come 
best  out  of  the  remote  past,  and  his  care  is  less  to  make  his  figures 
actual  and  present,  than  to  make  them  in  their  remoteness  harmonious 
and  beautiful. 

For  his  drama  subjects  he  travels  farther  and  farther  into  the  past — 
"  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  "  Herod,"  "  Ulysses  " — well  worn  subjects  all, 
but  in  their  treatment  far  from  being  imitations. 

The  first  of  the  three  remains  for  me  the  most  beautiful.  Many 
liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  thirtenth  century  Italian  tale. 
Characters  are  altered  at  will,  and  circumstances  suppressed  or  empha- 
sized, but  the  outline  is  that  which  Dante  gives  us.  In  this  latest 
telling  the  last  trace  of  grossness,  of  the  vulgarity  of  intrigue,  is 
removed  from  the  old  story.  Paolo  and  Francesca  are  urged  by  a 
remorseless  fate,  almost  as  irresistibly  as  in  Dante^s  vision  their 
spirits  are  driven  by  the  wind.     They  struggle  to  free  themselves,  but 
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to  struggle  is  useless.  From  the  Tery  first  scene  where  Paolo  leads 
Francesca  "  out  of  sunlight "  into  the  gloomy  hall  of  Castle  Malatesta, 
the  shadow  begins  to  fall,  and  one  feels  that  the  end  can  be  nothing 
but  darkness.  Nothing  breaks  the  harmony  of  this  majestic  approach 
of  sorrow.  Once  only,  in  the  second  act,  is  there  an  attempt  at 
interlude  in  the  form  of  a  soldier  s  dialogue  and  drinking  song,  but  it  is 
very  brief  and  even  in  it  the  note  of  sadness  is  not  quite  lacking.  Through 
it  all  we  see  "  gorgeous  tragedy.  In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by," 
resistless  as  the  fate-moved  drama  of  the  Greeks. 

The  characters,  moulded  to  the  working  out  of  the  common  end,  are 
not  the  traditionary  ones,  but  creations  of  the  author,  to  suit  his 
conception.  Francesca  is  a  fair,  delicate,  shrinking  child,  "hither  all 
dewy  from  her  convent  fetched'';  Paolo,  a  young  warrior  in  the  flush 
of  his  splendid  youth,  full  of  passion  and  unavailing  scrupulousness  ; 
Giovanni,  an  absorbed  man  of  affairs,  "with  mounded  back  and  sullen 
gait,"  but  with  rough  tenderness  for  his  young  brother,  and  jealousy 
that  is  very  slow  to  kindle.  Two  minor  figures  are  among  the  best  in 
the  play  ;  Lucrezia,  the  elderly  cousin  ;  and  blind  Angela,  the  nurse, 
who  foretells  the  doom  of  Malatesta.  To  Lucrezia,  a  bitter,  love- 
starved  woman,  roused  too  late  to  tenderness  for  Francesca,  are  given 
some  of  the  strongest  lines  in  the  poem.  Blind  Angela  voices  the 
fearful  prophecy — 

"  Unwillingly  he  com^s  a-wooing  :  she 
Unwillingly  is  wooed  :  yet  shall  they  woo. 
His  kiss  was  on  her  lips  ere  she  was  born. 

And  again,  at  the  climax  of  the  tragedy,  it  is  she  who  is  given  the 
Dantesque  phrase — 

"  Two  lately  dead  rushed  past  me  in  the  air." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  course  of  the  well-known  story.  The 
close  is  sufficiently  characteristic.  Lucrezia  and  Giovanni  look  on  the 
bier  :  she,  on  the  ruin  which  she  might  have  prevented  ;  he,  on  that 
which  he  has  done,     They  speak  : 

Gio.  "  1  have  borne  one  child  and  she  has  died  in  youth  !" 
Luc.  "  Xot  easily  have  we  three  come  to  this — 

We  three  who  now  are  dead.     L'nwillingly 
They  loved,  unwillingly  I  slew  them.     Xow, 
I  kiss  them  on  the  forehead  quietly." 
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Then  with  a  shudder — 

"  She  takes  away  my  strength. 
I  did  not  know  the  dead  could  have  such  hair. 
Hide  them.    They  look  like  children  fast  asleep  !" 

In  "  Herod  "  we  have  something  more  positive,  more  forceful,  more 
life-like,  but  less  delicately  lovely  than  "  Paolo  and  Francesca."  The 
characterization  of  Herod  himself  is  the  most  complex  which  Mr. 
Phillips  has  attempted.  The  story  is  one  which  lends  itself  admirably 
to  dramatic  treatment.  Even  through  the  sober  narrative  of  Josephus, 
its  romance  and  tragedy  burn  in  flaming  colours.  The  rise  of  the 
obscure  Idumaean  from  nothingness  to  the  highest  seat  in  Judea,  with 
all  that  it  involved  of  daring  wafrare  and  cool  unscrupulous  diplomacy 
is  in  itself  a  wonderful  tale.  When  we  add  to  this  the  episode  of  his 
passion  for  Mariamne,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
the  clash  between  love  and  ambition,  in  which  Herod  putting  ambition 
first,  lost  all — we  have  suflScient  material  for  a  tragedy.  Out  of  the 
complicated  web  of  the  historic  narrative  Mr.  Phillips  has  chosen  a  few 
threads,  shortened  or  lengthened  them  with  justifiable  license,  and 
produced  a  comparatively  simple  situation.  Of  the  characters  who 
actually  surrounded  the  king  and  hurried  on  his  doom,  only  a  few  are 
retained.  The  evil  mother  and  vindictive  sister  are  there,  but  the 
more  villanous  mother-in-law  has  been  mercifully  eliminated.  Every- 
thing is  done  to  simplify  the  plot  and  make  the  principal  characters 
stand  out  clearly. 

The  story  opens  at  the  point  where  Herod,  secure  of  his  own  position, 
has  in  his  fondness  for  Mariamne,  made  her  young  brother,  Aristobulus, 
High  Priest  of  Jerusalem.  Mariamne  is  at  the  height  of  her  triumph, 
a  charming  figure,  proud,  beautiful  and  happy,  rejoicing  in  the  love  of 
her  mighty  husband,  and  her  fair  young  brother.  Aristobulus,  as  the 
representative  of  the  old  line,  is  the  darling  of  the  people,  and  hence 
a  peril  to  Herod.  He  has  no  force  of  his  own,  but  his  youth  and 
beauty,  his  holy  oflSce  and  the  traditions  of  his  House  surround  him 
with  a  mysterious  attraction.     It  is  said  that 

"All  behind  him  is 
A  sense  of  something  coming  on  the  world, 
A  crying  of  dead  prophets  from  their  tombs, 
A  singing  of  dead  poets  from  their  graves." 
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The  reverence  of  the  people  becomes  too  outspoken,  and  Herod,  coun- 
selled by  evil  ministers,  and  true  to  his  own  cynical  policy — •  Still 
must  we  trample,  crush,  corrupt  and  kill " — has  the  boy  secretly  put  to 
death.  Blind  to  the  intuitive  power  of  the  Queen's  affection  he  goes 
away,  secure  in  mind,  to  a  conference  with  Octavius  Caesar.  When 
he  returns,  it  is  to  find  Mariamne  hopelessly  alienated  ;  and  her  utter 
repudiation  drives  him  to  a  frenzy  which  can  end  only  in  tragedy. 

The  action  of  the  play,  full  of  quick  turns  and  striking  situations,  is 
almost  inconceivably  swift,  following  the  movements  of  the  King's 
rapid  changes  and  many-sided  character.     Herod  says  of  himself  : 

"  Oh  !  since  my  birth  I  have  lived  in  fierce  contrast, 
For  ever  half  in  lightning,  half  in  gloom  ; 
The  brighter  still  the  public  brilliance  glows. 
The  deeper  falls  the  darkness  of  the  hearth,'' 

and  in  the  drama  the  contrast  is  never  forgotten. 

It  is  in  the  last  act  that  we  have  in  its  full  intensity  the  passion  and 
life  of  the  play.  The  Oriental  magnificence  of  setting  is  paralleled  by 
richness  of  phrase  in  description  and  oration.  The  audience  hall,  the 
unchanging  scene  of  the  whole  play,  is  filled  with  an  imposing  multi- 
tude— captains,  councillors,  scribes  and  priests,  all  consulting  as  to  the 
best  means  of  restoring  the  health  of  their  King.  "All  Jewry  on  that 
single  brain  depends,"  they  declare  ;  and  he  is  wandering,  "  on  the  Dead 
Sea  marge,"  half  mad  and  inconsolable.  Before  leaving  Jerusalem  he 
had,  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  ordered  the  death  of  the  Queen,  but  he 
does  not  realize  that  over-zealous  ministers  have  put  the  sentence  into 
effect.  It  is  agreed  by  the  physicians  that  he  must  not  learn  the  truth 
lest  his  disordered  brain  should  utterly  give  way.  "  Each  man  stand 
sentinel  'gainst  truth,"  they  order,  "And  watch  the  gates  against 
reality."  And  as  he  comes  among  them,  unkempt  and  ragged, 
weary  and  broken,  they  assail  him  with  imploring  voices  to  give  his 
mind  to  affairs  of  state,  to  issue  orders  about  the  building  of  the  temple. 
He  responds  fitfully,  sends  out  lordly  mandates,  and  breaks  off  continu- 
ally to  send  wistful,  humble  messages  to  the  Queen. 

As  the  futility  of  their  efforts  forces  the  councillors  to  greater 
ingenuity,  and  as  Herod  becomes  more  and  more  convinced  that  horror 
lies  in  wait  for  him,  the  air  becomes  charged  with  a  double  excitement. 
Priests  press  forward  with  specimens  of  material  for  the  temple, "  Marble 
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and  porphyry  and  red  pumice-stone."  The  whole  scene  is  alive 
with  Oriental  colour.  Rubies  and  emeralds  pour  from  sacks,  pearls 
drip  from  the  hand,  a  bar  of  gold  flashes  in  the  sunset  light,  and  Herod 
thunders  out  in  gorgeous  rhetoric  his  visions  of  the  Temple — "A  dome 

of  beaten  gold,  to  be  a  counter-glory  to  the  sun." 

It  seems  for  a  minute  that  the  efforts  of  his  people  have  been  success- 
ful, when  the  royal  spirit  of  the  King  blazes  forth  and  he  calls  for  robe 
and  crown.  Amid  the  "All  hails"  of  his  court,  he  sends  out  an 
imperious  summons  for  the  Queen,  and  in  a  last  outbreak  against  the 
despair  which  is  ready  to  master  him,  shouts  his  wild  vaunts  of  vain 
defiance — 

"Am  I  that  Herod 
Who  builded  yonder  amphitheatre. 


Rivalling  Rome  ? 


That  so  have  lived,  wrought,  suffered,  battled,  lov^d  ? 
I  have  outspanned  life,  and  the  worm  of  God, 
Imagining  I  am  already  dead 
Begins  to  prey  on  me.  Am  I  that  Herod  ?" 

In  his  ecstasy  of  passion  he  utters  insane  impiety  about  re-creating 
his  Queen,  who  he  knows  now  must  be  dead  : 

"Can  I 
Not  imitate  in  furious  ecstasy 
What  God  hath  coldly  made  ?" 

For  answer  he  is  given  the  sight  of  his  Queen  borne  on  her  bier  towards 
him,  while  at  the  same  moment  he  is  bound  where  he  stands,  motion- 
less in  a  cataleptic  trance. 

The  only  relief  from  the  horror  of  the  final  situation  is  in  the  voice 
of  the  Chief  Priest  sounding  forth  in  the  words  : 

"  Now  unto  Him  who  brought  His  people  forth 
Out  of  the  wilderness,  by  day  a  cloud. 
By  night  a  pillar  of  fire  ;  to  Him  alone 
Look  we  at  last,  and  to  no  other  look  we." 
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Turning  from  "  Herod "  to  "  Ulysses,"  we  find  a  drama  much  less 
intense,  less  swift  in  action,  governed  by  passions  less  strange  and 
violent,  but  perhaps  therefore  more  generally  appealing.  It  is,  in  the 
reading,  less  dramatic  than  Herod,  but  we  are  told  that  the  scenic 
arrangements  are  so  carefully  made,  that  it  is  in  effect  a  wonderful 
piece  of  stage-craft  One  can  imply  as  much  from  the  minuteness  of 
th>?  author's  stage  directions.  The  variety  of  the  back-ground,  which 
changes  from  Olympus  to  Earth  and  from  Earth  to  Hades,  insures  a 
sufficiently  varying  impression,  which  must  assist  the  rather  deliberate 
movement  of  the  piece.  There  is  much  melody  and  beauty  in  the  lines, 
and  a  careful  dignity  of  language  which,  lacking  the  hot  extravagance 
shown  in  "  Herod,"  reminds  one  of  the  stately  loveliness  of  the  earliest 
drama.  "  Ulysses,"  indeed,  resembles  "  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  in 
manner,  but  it  is  lighter,  less  passionate  and  has  less  of  human  interest. 

As  a  prologue  we  have  a  conversation  of  the  gods  on  Olympus,  very 
carefully  rendered  in  heroic  couplets,  but  whether  the  poet  was  consci- 
ous of  it  or  not,  the  sonorous  lines  are  lacking  in  the  dignity  of  thought 
befitting  immortals,  and  the  general  effect  is  not  inspiring.  The 
weakness  of  the  whole  piece,  for  one  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  weak- 
ness in  it,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  this  divine  machinery.  The  motive 
of  the  drama  is  the  homesick  longing  of  Ulysses  for  Ithaca  and 
Penelope,  but  until  he  received  the  magic  touch  of  the  caduceus  of 
Hermes,  he  was  perfectly  happy  with  Calypso  on  her  "  odorous, 
amorous  isle  of  violets."  The  crisis  of  the  situation  is  the  peril  of 
Penelope  from  the  final  importunities  of  her  suitors,  from  which 
Ulysses,  guided  home  by  Athene,  rescues  her  just  in  time.  One  can 
not,  however,  induce  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  peril,  when  forearmed 
with  the  knowledge  that  Athene  is  on  the  side  of  the  faithful  wife  and 
can  at  any  time  interfere  to  confound  the  suitors,  who  are  at  best  very 
poor  specimens  of  mere  humanity.  Moreover,  the  whole  matter  has 
been  settled  from  the  beginning.  When  Zeus  in  the  council  of  the 
gods  has  promised  to_  Athene  freedom  for  Ulysses,  we  know  that  the 
wanderer  must  at  last  win  home.  We  see  him  buffeted  on  the  sea, 
but  know  that  Poseidon  cannot  prevail.  We  see  him  a  flesh-clad 
mortal  daring  the  perils  of  the  awful  world  of  shades,  we  see  him  afloat 
on  the  dreadful  river,  but  if  he  quails  there  is  a  god  at  hand  to  infuse 
new  courage,  and  we  cannot  lose  the  assurance  of  his  ultimate  safety. 
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Once  having  got  over  this  basic  defect,  we  find  very  much  to  admire 
in  special  features  of  the  play.  There  is  much  beauty  in  the  painting 
both  of  scenery  and  characters,  and  occasionally  a  touch  of  fine  psycho- 
logical penetration.  In  Calypso,  for  instance,  we  have  a  very  skilful 
presentation  of  honest  jealousy,  baffled  and  teased  by  the  thought  of 
that  unseen  rival  whose  simple  virtue  can  countervail  her  voluptuous 
charms.  It  is  a  little  paradoxical  that  the  most  human  character  in 
the  play  is  an  immortal,  while  the  high  and  puissant  virtues  of  fidelity 
and  perfect  trust  are  given  to  her  rival — a  woman  of  earth. 

The  finest  passages  in  the  drama  are  in  the  long  speeches — in  the  one 
in  which  Ulysses  declares  his  longing  for  home,  and  in  the  one  which 
expresses  Penelope's  yearning  for  her  husband.  The  cry  of  Ulysses  is 
keen  and  strong : 

"Ah,  God  !  that  I  might  see 
Gaunt  Ithaca  stand  up  out  of  the  surge, 
Yon  lashed  and  streaming  rocks,  and  sobbing  crags. 
The  screaming  gull  and  the  wild-fiying  cloud  : — 
To  see  far  off  the  smoke  of  my  own  hearth, 
To  smell  far  out  the  glebe  of  my  own  farms, 
To  spring  alive  upon  her  precipices, 
To  hurl  the  singing  spear  into  the  air  ; 
To  scoop  the  mountain  torrent  in  my  hand, 
And  plunge  into  the  midnight  of  her  pines." 

In  the  words  given  to  Penelope  there  is  a  haunting  quality  ; 

"  Thou  knowest  the  long  years  I  have  not  quailed. 
True  to  a  vision,  steadfast  to  a  dream, 
Indissolubly  married  to  remembrance." 

The  characters  who  speak  these  lines  never  move  far  from  the  roles 
which  the  lines  indicate.  They  are  exceedingly  consistent.  The 
quality  of  consistency  is  one  which  is  found  in  all  Mr.  Phillips's  charac- 
ters. Sometimes  they  seem  to  be  too  true  to  their  artificial  parts  to  be 
quite  true  to  life.  They  do  not  stand  the  old  test  of  being  conceivable 
apart  from  their  surroundings.  Ulysses  is  perhaps  an  exception,  but 
then  we  knew  Ulysses  so  long  ago  that  it  is  hard  to  separate  our 
traditionary  ideas  from  Mr.  Phillips's  conception. 
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I  think  I  have  seen  somewhere  the  comparison  of  the  art  of  these 
three  dramas  to  that  of  fresco  painting.  The  analogy  is  not  without 
truth.  The  groups  in  "  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  "  Herod/'  and  "  Ulysses" 
are  not  marble  figures  carved  in  the  lines  of  life  on  every  side.  They 
are  not  even  paintings  done  in  wonderful  perspective.  They  are  rather 
the  undeceitful  wall-paintings  which  present-day  art  declares  to  be 
the  proper  decoration  for  broad  surfaces.  Mr.  Phillips's  art  seems  to 
me  to  be  eminently  decorative,  and  within  its  own  limits  this  kind  of 
art  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  It  is  surely  hyperbolical  praise  to  talk 
of  Mr.  Phillips's  "  Miltonic  line,"  or  his  "  Shakespearian  power/'  It  is 
no  disparagement  to  the  present-day  poet  to  say  that  he  has  not  attain- 
ed to  these  things.  Much  praise  remains  as  his  due  when  all  has  been 
said. 

Three  or  four  pieces  of  work,  unflawed  by  grossness  or  grotesqueness, 
true  in  colour,  perfect  in  harmony,  constitute  no  small  accomplishment 
for  a  poet  still  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  Time  may  bring  him  much 
increase  in  power  and  insight.  In  the  meantime  we  are  thankful  for 
the  fair  visions  of  his  youth,  and  we  cannot  think  that  the  decade 
which  has  produced  these  should  be  counted  a  barren  one  in  the  history 
of  English  poetry. 

SUSAN  ELIZABETH  CAMERON. 


THE  THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION. 


The  century  which  has  just  elapsed  has  perhaps  been  more  prolific 
in  changes  affecting  our  material  and  mental  surroundings  than  any 
since  the  commencement  of  our  era.  At  its  commencement,  means  of 
travel  were  not  much  better  than  they  had  been  ever  since  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  is  quite  possible  that  on  the  ancient  Roman  roads  vehicles 
were  driven  at  ten  miles  an  hour — the  speed  attained  by  the  stage 
coach.  Sailing  vessels  were  no  doubt  vastly  improved  from  the  time 
when  Columbus  crossed  the  ocean  in  three  small  vessels  of  a  few 
hundred  tons  burthen,  yet  the  speed  was  little  increased.  The  tele- 
graph, to  say  nothing  of  the  telephone,  was  as  yet  unborn.  Manufac- 
tures of  all  kinds  were  still  carried  on  with  exceedingly  primitive 
methods.  Chemistry  was  in  its  infancy  ;  geology  had  just  drawn 
breath  ;  biology  was  still  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  The  relation  of 
man  to  the  universe  was,  in  the  opinion  of  most,  determined  by  a  tradi- 
tion, which  was  a  curious  mixture  of  Hebrew  folk-lore  and  Christian 
teaching.  In  a  word,  although  political  changes  of  great  moment  had 
occurred,  and  were  then  in  progress,  there  had  been  practically  no 
radical  change  whatever,  either  in  men's  ideas  or  in  their  power  over 
nature,  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

How  different  is  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  century  ! 
Means  of  communication  have  been  improved  until  the  whole  civilized 
world  is  more  accessible  than  was  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  railway,  steamship,  telegraph  and  telephone  have 
combined  to  annihilate  distance.  Through  the  use  of  steam  and  elec- 
trical power,  manufactures  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  an 
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immense  industrial  population  has  been  created,  and  social  problems 
unknown  to  our  fathers  have  sprung  into  existence,  and  loudly  call  for 
solution.  But  tlie  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  man's  material 
environment  have  been  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  which 
have  taken  place  in  his  ideas  of  his  relation  to  the  universe.  It  is 
true  that  some  considerable  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
century  man  had  learnt  that  the  stars  had  not  been  created  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  giving  light  by  night,  and  that  the  earth  was  not  the 
centre  around  which  the  whole  visible  universe  moved.  But  he  still 
regarded  the  existing  state  of  things  as  the  results  of  the  workings  of 
an  anthropomorphic  Divine  architect  who  had  at  stated  intervals 
interrupted  an  orderly  course  of  nature  in  order  to  make  innovations. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  animals  were  still  divided  into  groups 
according  to  their  resemblance  to  certain  archetypal  ideas  supposed  to 
be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Almighty  when  he  created  them.  The 
theory  of  evolution,  which  is  now  universally  accepted  by  thinking 
men,  has  completely  altered  our  ideas  in  this  respect.  We  have  come 
to  regard  the  present  condition  of  the  world  as  a  gradual  development 
from  its  condition  in  past  time  through  the  operation  of  orderly  laws. 
Above  all,  we  have  learnt  that  man  himself  does  not  stand  apart  from 
the  rest  of  living  things  as  a  separate  creation,  but  has  had  a  common 
origin  with  them  and  is  governed  by  the  same  laws.  Hence  a  different 
point  of  view  has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  all  products  of  human 
activity.  Like  man  himself  they  must  have  undergone  gradual  develop- 
ment,— in  a  word,  evolution. 

Social  laws  are  now  no  longer  believed  to  have  originated  in  an 
agreement  between  independent  individuals — that  famous  theoretical 
idea,  the  social  contract,  which  sprang  from  the  fertile  brain  of  Jean 
Jacques  Eousseau.  Customs,  laws  and  religious  ceremonies,  have  all 
gradually  grown  up  from  simple  beginnings.  Let  anybody  contrast 
the  works  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  those  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  both 
dealing  with  legal  customs,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  the  older  and  the  newer  point  of  view.  In  the  first  we  have 
the  thinly  veiled  social  contract;  in  the  second  there  is  the  frank  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  evolution  to  explain  the  facts. 

Dr.  Gardner,  in  a  recent  book  on  the  New  Testament,  frankly  admits 
the  great  influence  which  the  theory  of  evolution  has  had  on  historical 
studies  and  the  method  of  interpreting  history.      There  are,  he  says, 
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"three  ways  of  thought  which  have  passed  from  physical  into 
historical  studies.  These  are,  first,  criticism  of  authorities;  second, 
reverence  for  observed  fact ;  third,  acceptance  of  evolution." 

If,  then,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  had  such  a  profound  influence 
on  human  thought,  certain  questions  regarding  it  will  appear  to  be  of 
supreme  importance  to  every  thinking  person.  These  are,  first, 
what  precisely  is  alBftrmed  by  the  doctrine ;  secondly,  on  what  kind 
of  evidence  it  is  based;  and,  thirdly,  what  it  has  to  tell  us  regarding 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  space  at  my  disposal,  I  can  only  attempt  to  answer  fully  the 
first  question,  but  I  shall  sketch  an  answer  to  the  second  and  third 
complete  enough,  I  hope,  to  stimulate  further  reading  and  enquiry  on 
these  subjects. 

The  evolutionary  theory  first  made  its  way  in  the  region  of  geology. 
Confronted  by  the  spectacle  of  rocks  which  were  once  beds  of  sand, 
mud  and  gravel,  and  still  contained  marine  shells,  upheaved  to  the 
height  of  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea,  removed  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  coast,  in  many  cases  folded  and  split,  geolo- 
gists at  first  invoked  the  help  of  miraculous  cataclysms — a  series  of 
deluges  of  Noah,  alternating  with  fearful  outbursts  of  internal  fire, 
in  order  to  explain  the  facts  before  them.  Gradually,  however,  by 
attentive  study  of  the  work  of  natural  agencies — the  rivers,  the 
breakers  of  the  sea,  waterfalls,  rain  and  frost,  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions — they  became  convinced  that  these  agencies  were  sufficient 
to  explain  all  the  changes  which  the  rocks  had  undergone,  provided 
only  that  time  enough  were  granted  for  their  operation. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  English  geologist,  was  the  man  who  above  all 
others  fought  for  and  established  this  point  of  view.  The  late  Princi- 
pal of  McGill,  Sir  William  Dawson,  whose  name  must  be  mentioned 
with  respect  by  every  Canadian,  referring  to  Lyell's  work,  states,  "  the 
employment  of  present  causes  to  explain  past  changes  is  the  stable 
foundation  of  modern  geology."  It  would  be  impossible  to  state  more 
succinctly  the  evolutionary  point  of  view.  Those  who  knew  and  rever- 
enced Sir  William  Dawson,  can  only  regret  that  he  was  led,  by  his 
devotion  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  religious  truth,  to 
restrict  evolution  to  the  forms  of  inanimate  matter,  and  to  deny  its 
applicability  to  living  things.  Those  who  are  foremost  in  attributing 
order  and  law  to  the  Supreme  Cause  of  all  things  would  naturally  have 
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expected  uniformity  of  method  and  aim  to  show  itself  throughout 
the  whole  of  His  work. 

The  biological  doctrine  of  evolution,  then,  seeks  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  the  world  of  animals  and  plants  reached  its  present  condition 
by  observing  the  changes  which  are  now  going  on  in  it,  and  trying  to 
calculate  what  would  have  been  their  effect  had  their  action  been 
indefinitely  prolonged. 

The  utilization  only  of  agencies  now  in  operation  is  the  characteristic 
note  of  the  modern  theory  of  evolution,  and  one  which  sharply  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  the  older  ones.  For,  indeed,  the  idea  of  the 
evolution  of  animals,  that  is  to  say,  the  gradual  development  of 
different  species  from  common  ancestors  is  no  new  one.  It  first  arose, 
like  so  many  of  our  ideas,  in  the  fertile  minds  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  a 
favourite  speculation  with  many  of  the  more  imaginative  naturalists 
long  before  the  time  of  Darwin.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  for  any 
close  study  of  the  animal  kingdom  drives  in  on  one  the  conviction  that 
the  bodies  of  different  species  have  a  relation  to  one  another  which 
could  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  one  looks  like  an  improvement 
on,  or  modification  of,  the.other.  Let  us  take  a  very  simple  and  familiar 
example,  namely  the  Dog  and  the  Cat.  If  we  compare  the  skulls  of  these 
animals,  we  see  that  in  both  the  teeth  have  the  same  general  arrange- 
ment. In  the  Dog,  for  example,  we  find  in  front  the  small  incisors  or 
biting  teeth,  next  come  the  great  canines  or  eye-teeth,  with  which  the 
animal  seizes  and  kills  its  prey,  then  some  teeth  with  sharp  trifid  edges, 
by  which  the  flesh  of  the  prey  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  the  last  of  these 
being  a  very  large  tooth  which  bites  like  one  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors 
against  the  corresponding  tooth  in  the  other  jaw.  These  two  teeth  are 
called  the  carnassials,  and  by  them  no  doubt  the  main  part  of  the  work 
of  chewing  is  done.  Behind  them  come  a  few  broad  crushing  teeth 
similar  to  our  own  back  teeth.  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  skull  of  the 
Cat,  we  find  that  we  have  the  same  kinds  of  teeth  ;  but  the 
effective  elements  are  strengthened  and  the  comparatively  ineffective 
diminished.  Thus  the  nearly  useless  front  teeth  are  much  diminished 
in  size,  whilst  the  eye-teeth  are  proportionately  larger  than  in  the  Dog. 
Of  the  teeth  with  trifid  edges  few  remain  and  those  small  and  feeble, 
but  the  carnassial  is  greatly  enlarged,  whilst  the  broad  crushing  teeth 
are  represented  by  a  minute  vestige.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Cat's  skull 
looks  as  if  it  were  made  out  of  the  skull  of  the  Dog  by  enlarging  some 
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parts  and  suppressing  others  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  a 
purely  flesh  diet.  In  the  skull  of  the  extinct  Sabre-toothed  Tiger  we 
find  the  same  principle  carried  still  further — here  the  upper  eye-teeth 
were  prolonged  into  veritable  swords,  while  the  lower  remained  small, 
the  whole  offensive  force  of  the  animal  being  concentrated  on  these  two 
teeth. 

The  skulls  of  these  animals  are  only  one  instance  of  the  kind  of 
relationship  with  respect  to  structure  which  exists  between  whole 
groups  of  animals,  and  hence  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  already  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  Heraclitus  had  put  forward  the  idea  that 
the  higher  animals  were  descended  from  the  lower,  and  that  Empedocles 
had  even  so  far  anticipated  Darwin  as  to  imagine  that  the  development 
had  proceeded  in  consequence  of  a  struggle  in  which  the  better  equipped 
survived.  The  Greeks,  however,  devoted  themselves  mainly  to  meta- 
physical studies,  so  that  the  observations  made  in  the  field  of  biology 
by  some  of  their  leading  thinkers  were  not  followed  up  with  vigour,  and 
with  the  decay  of  the  Greek  civilization  and  the  setting  in  of  the  night 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  all  scientific  work  ceased. 

When  the  interest  in  natural  history  began  to  revive  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  not  long  before  speculative 
thinkers  in  Germany  and  France  began  to  put  forward  ideas  as  to  the 
possible  descent  of  one  group  of  animals  from  another.  Of  these  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  brilliant  Frenchman,  Lamarck.  His  idea 
was  that  animals  developed  new  organs  in  response  to  the  efforts  which 
they  made  to  accommodate  themselves  to  new  conditions.  For 
example,  if  a  bird  were  to  seek  to  follow  its  prey  into  the  water,  in  its 
endeavour  to  swim  it  would  necessarily  stretch  the  skin  between  its 
toes,  and  the  expansion  so  gained  w^ould  be  transmitted  to  its  offspring 
and  so,  gradually,  a  webbed  foot  would  be  developed.  This  theory  which 
assumes  that  the  improvement  or  enlargement  of  an  organ  by  use  or 
habit  can  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring,  is  known  as  the 
"  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,"  and  it  has  exercised  a  great  fasci- 
nation over  many  minds  up  to  the  present  day;  but  neither  Lamarck 
nor  any  of  his  successors  have  been  able  to  bring  forward  any  proof  of 
it.  By  the  time,  however,  that  Lamarck's  theory  was  propounded  the 
progress  of  physics  and  astronomy  had  taught  men  the  necessity  for  ex- 
perimental proof  of  the  validity  of  the  principles  assumed  in  scientific 
theories,  and  the  leaders  in  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy  return- 
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ed  always  the  same  answer  to  Lamarck,  Geoffroy  St.Hilaire,  and  other 
advocates  of  the  theory  of  "  transformism/'  as  it  was  then  called. 
They  declared  that,  "these  theories  of  the  derivation  of  one 
type  of  animal  from  another  are  very  interesting,  but  they 
are  not  scientific,  because  our  experience  shows  us  that  a 
horse  always  gives  rise  to  a  horse  and  never  to  anything 
else  —  nor  do  we  know  of  any  process  going  on  in  the  world, 
as  we  know  it  at  present,  by  which  one  type  of  animal  could  be  trans- 
formed into  another."  Van  Baer,  who  was  the  founder  of  that  most 
interesting  branch  of  biology,  known  as  embryology,  or  the  study  of 
the  development  of  the  individual  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  condition, 
satirized  Lamarck's  view  as  follows  : — 

"  A  fish,  swimming  to  the  bank,  desires  to  take  a  walk 
on  dry  ground.  What  more  natural  than  that  in  its  efforts  to  progress, 
it  should  develop  its  fins  into  legs  ?  Exposed  to  the  air  its  gills  shrivel 
up,  and  no  doubt  in  a  generation  or  two  it  would  succeed  in  developing 
lungs,  with  this  disadvantage  that  the  intervening  generations  would 
have  to  do  without  breathing  at  all." 

This,  then,  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  Charles  Darwin  produced 
his  book  on  the  Origin  of  Species.  Whilst  before  that  time  not  one 
scientific  man  had  been  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  twenty 
years  after  not  one  would  be  found  in  opposition  to  it.  Let  us,  then, 
seek  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  arguments  adduced 
in  that  famous  book  which  so  profoundly  altered  the  opinions  of  scien- 
tific men.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  this: — Darwin  showed  that 
there  were  causes  active  in  the  world  at  the  present  time  which  would 
in  time  modify  the  characters  of  species.  The  moment  this  was  proved 
evolution  became  a  justifiable  scientific  theory. 

Darwin  commenced  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  immensely 
more  young  are  born  than  can  possibly  survive,  both  in  the  case  of 
animals  and  plants.  The  reader  is  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  plant- 
louse  or  green-fly,  as  it  is  called,  which  proves  such  a  pest 
to  gardeners.  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  a  single 
male  Aphis  were  to  live  to  become  a  great-grandfather  his  family 
would  be  more  numerous  than  is  the  entire  human  race.  A  single  pair 
of  partridges  would  in  thirty  years  give  rise  to  a  number  of  partridges 
which,  if  none  were  to  die  and  all  were  to  produce  the  normal  brood, 
would  be  so  numerous  that,  packed  side  by  side,  they  would  cover  the 
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entire  earth,  including  the  sea,  and  even  then  many  would  remain  over. 
A  single  sea-urchin  in  a  season  produces  twenty  millions  of  eggs,  a  codfish 
nine  millions.  Now,  since  with  few  exceptions  the  average  number  of 
individuals  in  a  species  remains  constant  from  year  to  year,  of  all  the 
broods  of  young  produced  by  a  single  pair  of  parents  during  their  lives, 
on  an  average  only  two  survive.  The  rest  perish,  either  through 
failure  to  obtain  food  or  through  falling  a  prey  to  enemies.  Hence 
there  must  ensue  what  Darwin  called  a  struggle  for  existence  amongst 
the  members  of  every  new  generation  of  every  species,  and  if  there  are 
any  differences  amongst  them,  those  most  suited  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live  will  survive.  This  is  what  Darwin  called  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  it  will  go  on  in  each  generation,  and  it  may 
be  metaphorically  expressed  by  saying  that  Nature  chooses  those  which 
are  to  survive. 

But  the  question  instantly  arises: — "Are  there  such  differences 
between  the  members  of  a  species,  and  are  they  capable  of  being 
inherited  by  the  offspring?"  The  experience  of  all  those  engaged  in  stock- 
raising  gives  the  answer  "Yes"  to  this  question.  Such  differences — 
the  cause  of  which  is  quite  unknown  to  us — are  always  making  their 
appearance,  and  in  many  cases  are  handed  on  to  the  offspring.  In 
fact,  when  the  matter  is  closely  enquired  into,  it  is  found  that  no  two 
members  of  the  same  brood  are  exactly  alike  any  more  than  are  any 
two  brothers  in  the  same  human  family.  Stock-raisers,  by  constantly 
selecting  for  breeding  purposes  those  individuals  possessing  the 
qualities  which  they  wish  to  perpetuate,  have  gradually  succeeded  in 
utterly  changing  the  characters  of  domestic  animals,  gaining  in  each 
generation  specimens  with  more  of  the  quality  which  they  desired.  In 
this  way,  out  of  the  rock  pigeon  the  extraordinary  pouter  pigeon, 
with  its  enormous  crop,  has  been  developed,  the  fan-tail,  which  has  a 
tail  with  many  more  feathers  in  it  than  any  species  of  wild  bird,  and  a 
host  of  other  peculiar  breeds.  What  man  tries  to  do  to  suit  his  conveni- 
ence or  his  fancy.  Nature  is  for  ever  doing,  in  order  to  fit  animals  and 
plants  to  the  world  they  live  in,  and  this  is  what  is  called 
Natural  Selection.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  effect  of  Natural 
Selection  is  to  weed  out  all  abnormalities,  all  the  weak  and  also  all 
those  that  deviate  in  any  marked  degree  from  the  normal  characters 
of  the  species,  for  these  characters  are  adapted  to  the  normal  surround- 
ings of  the  animals.     But  should  these  surroundings  change,  either  in 
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consequence  of  the  climate  slowly  changing,  or  by  the  emigration  of 
colonies  of  the  species  into  new  regions,  then  in  many  cases  individuals 
which  deviate  from  the  normal  type  will  have  a  better  chance.  For 
instance,  in  England  the  hare  is  of  a  dull  brown  color  which  harmonizes 
admirably  with  the  surroundings  of  dead  leaves  in  the  autumn,  when 
it  is  most  exposed.  If  lighter-haired  individuals  were  to  be  born,  as 
occasionally  happens,  they  would  be  weeded  out  through  being 
discovered  by  their  enemies  owing  to  their  conspicuousness  against  a 
background.  But  in  Northern  Canada,  into  which  we  believe  the  hare 
to  have  migrated  at  a  remote  time  ,the  snow-covered  ground  during  the 
long  winter  would  render  a  brown  hare  a  conspicuous  mark.  Hence 
the  lightest-haired  individuals  would  have  the  best  chance,  and  by  the 
constant  selection  of  the  lightest-haired  in  each  generation  the  white 
winter  coat  of  the  Canadian  hare  would  be  evolved. 

Such  is,  in  briefest  outline,  Darwin's  famous  theory,  and  it  com- 
manded from  the  first  the  assent  of  some  of  the  leading  naturalists  of 
the  day,  because  of  the  natural  and  easy  explanation  it  gave  of  a 
number  of  puzzling  facts.  The  likenesses  of  animals  to  each  other 
were  explained  by  it  as  expressions  of  nearer  or  more  remote  cousin- 
ship.  Each  organ  which  an  animal  possessed  had  been  developed 
on  account  of  its  utility  to  its  possessor  and  on  that  account  solely — 
and  a  rudimentary  organ  was  not,  as  the  naturalist  Owen  had  supposed, 
due  to  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Creator  to  construct  things 
on  a  definite  plan,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  was  no  longer  useful  and  was 
in  course  of  disappearance.  In  this  way  the  wisdom-tooth  of  Man  and 
the  little  toe  on  the  foot  were  explained.  But  still  more  interesting 
was  the  explanation  which  it  suggested  of  the  extraordinary  phenome- 
non that  the  young  of  many  of  the  higher  animals  present  a  resemblance 
to  those  below  them  in  the  scale  of  existence.  I  will  mention  a  few 
examples  of  this,  which,  to  me,  is  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  in 
Zoology. 

The  most  familiar  ca-se  known  is  that  of  the  Frog.  This  animal 
starts  life  as  a  fish,  provided  with  peculiar  feathery  appendages 
round  its  throat ;  later  these  gills  become  covered  by  a  fold  of  skin 
forming  a  gill-cover.  Still  later,  limbs  develop  as  rod-like  outgrowths, 
eventually  showing  a  division  into  toes.  The  arms  are  at  first  conceal- 
ed beneath  the  gill-fold  but  eventually  break  through,  and  the  animal 
leaves  the  water  as  a  tailed  creature.      Now  the  interesting  point  is 
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that  these  stages  in  the  Frog's  development  show  striking  similarity  to 
the  fully  grown  stages  of  some  of  the  lower  animals.  The  Lung-fish 
have  rod-like  limbs,  and  gills  concealed  by  a  gill-cover,  and  a  fringe- 
like tail-fin  similar  to  that  of  the  tadpole.  Like  the  older  tadpoles, 
also,  they  possess  lungs.  The  Newt  has  four  w^ell-developed  limbs,  of 
which  the  hinder  are  the  longer.  Its  gills  have  disappeared,  but  it 
retains  throughout  life  the  long  tail,  and  so  it  recalls  the  condition  in 
which  the  tadpole  leaves  the  water. 

Then,  again,  let  us  take  the  Sea-urchin.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of 
animals  which  differ  radically  from  most  in  not  having  the  organs 
arranged  in  pairs,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  side,  bu1> 
in  presenting  them  in  a  circular  series  ranged  like  spokes  of  a  wheel 
round  a  common  centre.  When  this  animal  is  young,  however,  it  is 
like  most  other  animals  in  having  all  its  parts  arranged  in  pairs,  and 
the  radial  arrangement  of  the  adult  only  gradually  makes  its  appear- 
ance, commencing  as  a  star-shaped  figure  on  the  left  side,  and  gradually 
invading  the  whole  organization  of  the  animal.  Now  the  explanation  of 
these  facts  on  the  Darwinian  theory  was  comparatively  simple.  The 
immature  stages  of  animals  are  supposed  to  represent  the  past  history 
of  the  race  to  which  the  animal  belongs.  When  a  new  structure  has 
arisen,  it  is  because  it  was  developed  and  preserved  to  meet  the  need  of 
a  new  habit ;  and  these  structures  as  a  general  rule  made  their 
appearance  at  a  late  period  in  life  when  the  new  habits  were  assumed. 
Thus  the  frog  is  descended  from  fish-like  ancestors,  and  hence  it  still 
commences  its  existence  as  a  fish,  and  so  on.  The  sea-urchin 
was  originally  a  symmetrical,  two-sided  swimming  animal,  and  later 
took  to  a  crawling  life  on  the  bottom. 

But  many  cases  occur  where  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
for  the  young  one  to  take  up  the  former  habits  of  the  race. 
There  are  allies  of  the  Frog  and  Newts  which  spend  their  time  burrow- 
ing in  the  ground,  and  which  lay  their  eggs  there.  If  the  young  were 
born  with  feathery  external  gills  they  would  perish.  But  they  are  not 
horn  with  them.  They  acquire  them  just  like  the  young  of  Frogs  and 
Newts,  for  formerly,  like  tadpoles,  they  lived  in  water,  but  they  remain 
within  the  protection  of  the  eggshell  till  the  gills  have  completely 
disappeared.  This  kind  of  development  where  the  period  of  life  during 
which  the  old  habits  used  to  be  exercised  is  passed  within  the  protec- 
tion of  an  eggshell  or  the  body  of  the  parent,  is  called  embryonic,  and 
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it  is  the  rule  with  the  young  of  most  of  the  animals  which  are  most 
familiar  to  us.  If  we  open  an  e^g  of  the  familiar  hen,  which  has  been 
incubated  for  three  days,  we  discover  the  embryo  chick  resting  on  a 
mass  of  food  material.  It  is  exceedingly  fish-like  in  form,  and  in  its 
throat  there  are  a  series  of  clefts,  exactly  resembling  the  gill-clefts  in 
a  shark.  The  muscles  are  arranged  in  segments,  just  like  the  flesh  of 
a  fish  ;  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  likewise  recall  those  of  a  fish,  and, 
in  fact,  the  chick  passes  through  a  fishlike  stage  in  the  egg. 

The  theory  of  evolution  met  with  a  storm  of  opposition  when  it  was 
first  published.  Putting  aside  a  crowd  of  irrelevant  objections,  based 
on  prejudice,  three  objections  were  urged  by  scientific  men  at  the 
time,  and  caused  Darwin  a  good  deal  of  perplexity. 

First,  species  of  animals,  even  when  closely  resembling  one  another 
in  visible  qualities,  are  of  ten,  if  not  always,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  difference  of  constitution  which  precludes  their  breeding' together 
and  having  healthy  offspring,  whilst  the  breeds  of  animals  which 
man  has  produced  by  artificial  selection  always  remain  mutually 
fertile.  Everyone  knows  that  a  horse  and  an  ass  will  produce  a  mule, 
but  the  mule  m  sterile,  whereas  the  most  varied  strains  of  dogs  can  be 
crossed  and  produce  perfect  mongrels.  No  cause  at  present  in 
existence  has  been  clearly  shown  capable  of  producing  this  difference 
in  constitution. 

Secondly,  the  evidence  of  geology  was  held  to  be  fatal  to  the  theory, 
for  not  only  were  the  earliest  known  fossils  those  of  animals 
comparatively  high  in  the  scale  compared  to  the  simplest  animals  at 
present  living,  but  little  evidence  of  the  gradual  transition  from  fossil 
types  to  recent  animals  could  be  seen. 

Thirdly,  it  was  not  clear  how  organs  could  have  been  useful  at  an 
early  stage  of  their  development,  when  they  were  rudiments,  and  hence 
it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  they  could  have  been  developed  by  natural 
selection. 

Darwin  tried  to  meet  all  three  difficulties.  Regarding  the  first  objec- 
tion, he  pointed  out  that  the  sterility  between  allied  species  is  subject 
to  great  variation,  and  that  sterility  sometimes  occurs  between 
members  of  the  same  species,  as,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the 
English  primrose.  This  beautiful  fiower,  which  in  the  old  country  is 
regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  spring,  exists  in  two  varieties,  one  with 
long  stamens  and  short  pistil,  and  the  other  with  short  stamens  and 
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a  long  pistil.  If  the  pollen  from  the  short  stamens  be  conveyed  to  the 
short  pistil  or  that  from  the  long  stamens  to  the  long  pistil,  fertile  seed 
will  result,  and  this  is  what  the  bee  in  visiting  the  flowers  naturally 
effects  ;  but  if  pollen  from  the  short  stamens  be  put  on  the  long  pistil, 
no  seed  will  be  set.  If,  then,  such  variation  in  fertility  can  exist  within 
the  same  species,  argues  Darwin,  it  may  gradually  have  been  developed 
by  selection,  for  varieties  which  did  not  breed  with  one  another  would 
keep  their  peculiarities  truer  than  those  which  did. 

With  regard  to  the  geological  difficulty,  Darwin  pointed  out  that  the 
preservation  of  any  animal  as  a  fossil  was  due  to  a  series  of  lucky 
chances.  First,  the  remains  of  the  animal  must  have  been  embedded 
in  the  sediment  before  it  had  decayed  ;  secondly,  this  sediment  must 
be  converted  into  rock  and  upheaved  so  as  to  come  within  reach  of  a 
trained  observer;  and  then  the  observer  must  search  just  in  the  right 
place.  Darwin  held  that  of  the  book  of  life  we  had  only  the  last 
volume,  and  of  most  of  the  chapters  only  a  few  lines. 

With  regard  to  the  last  objection,  Darwin  points  out  that  organs  are 
not  developed  from  useless  rudiments,  but  from  simpler  pre-existing 
organs,  which  served  a  simpler  purpose,  and  in  the  last  resort  out  of 
the  fundamental  peculiarities  of  protoplasm.  Thus  an  eye  in  the 
beginning  owed  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  some  sensitiveness  to  light 
is  inherent  in  all  living  substance,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  way  in  which 
an  earthworm,  which  is  innocent  of  eyes,  disappears  into  its  burrow 
when  light  is  flashed  on  it. 

Forty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  publication  of  "  The  Origin  of 
Species,"  and  in  the  intervening  time  the  labours  of  biologists  have 
triumphantly  vindicated  Darwin's  answers  to  the  objections  raised,  so 
that  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection  is  the  only  one  which  at  present 
holds  the  field  in  the  minds  of  scientific  men.  Let  us  take  the  three 
main  difficulties  in  order. 

First  and  foremost  the  distinction  between  species  and  races,  based 
on  the  supposed  fact  that  members  of  two  different  species  are  sterile 
when  crossed,  whilst  members  of  two  races  when  crossed  produce 
perfect  and  healthy  offspring.  Renewed  researches  have  shown  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  draw  any  line  between  the  two  cases — that 
there  is  a  fine  gradation  between  them.  Thus  there  are  two  varieties 
of  a  certain  Swiss  butterfly  known.  One,  a  light  coloured  kind, 
inhabits  the  valleys;  the  other,  a  darker  variety,  those  beautiful  upland 
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meadows,  the  "Alps''  in  the  strict  sense.  When  the  naturalist  goes  up 
the  valley,  however,  he  does  not  find  that  the  one  variety  passes  into 
the  other  ;  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  place  found  where  the  two  varie- 
ties fly  side  by  side.  They  will  cross,  but  the  offspring  take  after  the 
father  or  the  mother,  and  are  not  at  all  intermediate  in  character. 
Then  we  can  go  one  step  further — the  common  edible  frog  of  Europe, 
Rana  escidenta,  is  a  remarkably  variable  animal.  It  is  generally  coloured 
somewhat  like  our  own  grass  frog,  but  so  distinct  are  the  varieties  that 
they  have  by  many  naturalists  been  classed  as  species.  Nevertheless, 
Boulenger,  of  the  British  Museum,  holds  that  these  varieties  are  mere 
local  races,  for  he  has  been  able  to  find  intermediate  forms  between  all 
of  them.  Xow  it  happens  that  in  Austria  and  Poland,  the  territory  of 
two  very  distinct  varieties,  the  Italian  and  the  German,  overlap, 
and  yet  they  do  not  breed  together,  but  remain  distinct  like 
two  species.  Fertility  is  therefore  a  matter  of  constitution.  As  races 
become  more  and  more  distinct  from  one  another,  fertility  becomes  less 
and  less.  This  objection,  therefore,  to  Darwin's  theory  may  be 
considered  as  finally  answered. 

The  geological  difficulty  has  been  equally  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 
It  has  been  shown  in  the  most  conclusive  manner — and  that  largely  by 
the  aid  of  our  own  Canadian  Survey — that  the  oldest  rocks  which  contain 
fossils  are  of  quite  recent  origin  compared  with  the  rocks  of  the  Labra- 
dor plateau,  which  formed  the  original  core  of  North  America.  This 
plateau  constitutes  what  our  American  scientists  call  a  pene-plain.  That 
is  to  say  that  it  is  worn  down  almost  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  rivers,  rain 
and  frost  to  effect  destruction.  No  hill,  except  in  the  East,  where  there  are 
gorges  running  to  the  sea,  is  more  than  about  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  valley.  The  rock  is  partly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  partly  of  intensely 
heated,  crushed  and  folded  sediments,  which  lie  round  the  edges  of  the 
plateau,  and  are  so  much  altered  that  they  are  practically  indistin- 
guishable from  volcanic  rocks.  Now,  against  this  plateau,  the  oldest 
fossiliferous  rocks  abut  with  such  an  even,  undisturbed  outline  that  one 
could  almost  fancy  they  were  a  beach  which  had  been  left  bare  by  the 
recession  of  the  tide.  In  some  places,  even,  their  sandy  beds  show 
marks  of  ripples — like  those  one  can  see  impressed  on  the  bottom  of 
pools  on  a  sandy  coast.  But  till  recently  it  was  supposed  that  the 
plateau  had  been  moulded  into  its  present  form  by  the  action  of  the 
great  ice-sheet  which  about  fifty  thousand  years  ago  covered  the  v/hole 
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of  Canada.  This,  however,  is  not  so.  Where  by  natural  cleft  or  artificial 
excavation  one  can  see  where  the  fossiliferous  rocks  rest  on  the  plateau 
rocks,  it  is  observed  that  the  latter  are  just  as  much  worn  down 
beneath  these  sediments  as  they  are  in  the  exposed  portion.  Try  to 
imagine  the  time  that  must  have  elapsed  since  the  ancient  Laurentian 
sediments  accumulated.  They  were  hardened  into  rock,  raised  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  the  sea-level,  crushed  and  folded  till  they  lost  all 
trace  of  their  original  structure.  Then  they  were  exposed  for  countless 
ages  to  the  action  of  rain  and  frost  till  the  hard  crystalline  material 
was  worn  into  valleys,  which  even  now  in  Eastern  Labrador  may  be 
two  thousand  feet  deep,  and  then,  and  then  only,  did  the  sediments 
which  contain  the  oldest  known  fossils,  commence  to  be  laid  down. 

Secondly,  as  the  earth  has  been  more  and  more  thoroughly 
searched  some  instances  are  found  where  fossil  animals  show 
transitions  from  one  type  to  another  in  the  most  marvellous  way. 
A  quarry  in  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria,  which  is  worked  for  the  fine- 
grained stone  used  in  lithography,  and  from  which  large  quantities  of 
material  are  taken  every  year,  has  yielded  as  by  mere  chance,  the  skele- 
ton of  a  most  remarkable  bird  which  has  been  called  Archaeopteryx. 
This  creature,  in  many  respects,  was  like  a  reptile.  Thus  its  wing, 
although  provided  with  strong  feathers,  has  three  fingers  provided 
with  claws  ;  the  jaws  have  teeth  and  the  tail  is  long  and  lizard-like. 
Then,  again,  the  American  geologists  in  examining  the  sediments  which 
were  deposited  in  a  huge  lake  once  existing  in  the  Western  States,  of 
which  the  Salt  Lake  is  a  last  remnant,  have  found  a  series  of  forms 
leading  from  an  animal  the  size  of  a  fox,  with  five  fingers  and  five  toes, 
to  the  present  horse.  In  fact,  as  the  rocks  are  more  and  more  searched, 
more  and  more  of  these  cases  come  to  light.  So  the  geological  con- 
firmation of  Darwin's  theory  grows  stronger  year  by  year. 

Lastly,  all  biologists  are  now  agreed  that  no  organ  has  ever  passed 
through  the  stage  of  being  an  useless  rudiment.  By  the  study  of  the 
anatomy  of  living  animals  and  their  development  from  the  egg,  a 
satisfactory  history  of  the  most  complicated  organs  has  been  traced 
out,  and  in  every  case  they  were  useful  at  every  stage  of  development. 
The  eye,  the  most  complex  of  all,  has  been  shown  to  have  been  origi- 
nally part  of  the  wall  of  the  brain-cavity,  and  it  is  so  still  in  a  lowly 
marine  animal.      The  brain  itself  is  proved  to  have  been  nothing  more 
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than  a  patch  of  extra  sensitive  skin  turned  inwards  so  as  to  form  a 
furrow  on  the  back,  which  then  became  converted  into  a  canal. 

Indeed,  biologists  regard  the  truth  of  the  evolution  theory  as  so  well 
established  as  to  be  no  longer  worthy  of  serious  discussion,  and  they 
are  now  occupying  themselves  with  the  further  question  as  to  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  variations  on  which  natural  selection  works.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  diJEcult  question  in  biology,  whose  complete  solution 
cannot  be  expected  for  many  years  yet  And  yet  it  is  of  transcendent 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  importance.  For  the  difference  between 
the  clever  man  and  the  dull  man  is  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  the 
difference  between  two  puppies  of  the  same  litter. 

Now  there  have  been  two  theories  put  forward  to  account  for  these 
variations;  one  that  they  are  due  to  the  effect  of  habits  contracted  by 
the  parent  and  transmitted  to  the  off  spring,  and  the  other  that  they  are 
due  to  the  shaking  up  of  the  germ  in  the  first  period  of  its  existence. 
The  first  theory  is,  of  course,  the  theory  of  Lamarck,  and  if  it  could  be 
shown  experimentally  that  such  transmission  of  the  effects  of  habits 
were  possible,  it  would  afford  an  attractive  explanation  of  many 
biological  facts.  We  could  in  this  way  explain  the  abnormally  large 
hands  of  the  mole  as  being  due  to  their  constant  exercise  in  burrowing 
in  the  earth,  the  powerful  claws  of  the  eagle  through  their  exercise  in 
grasping  their  prey,  and  so  on  through  many  instances.  Bnt  this 
theory,  which,  as  I  mentioned  before,  has  exercised  a  great  fascination 
over  many  minds,  labours  under  great  difficulties. 

In  the  first  case  it  is  impossible,  from  what  we  know  of  the  structure 
of  the  germ  to  form  any  conception  of  how  such  a  transmission  could 
take  place.  The  germ  commences  its  existence  as  a  formless  mass,  and 
how  any  slight  alteration  in  the  size  of  one  of  the  organs  of  the  adult 
body  could  so  affect  the  germ  that — when  it  developed — the  corres- 
ponding organ  in  the  child  would  show  the  same  change,  completely 
passes  one's  comprehension. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  many  biological  facts  which  are  totally 
incapable  of  explanation  on  Lamarck's  hypothesis.  Take,  for  instance, 
that  remarkable  group  of  insects  wrongly  called  White-ants,  which  work 
such  devastation  on  timbers  and  all  articles  made  of  wood  in  the 
tropics.  These  animals,  really  allied  to  the  cockroaches  and  locusts, 
live  in  colonies,  and  exhibit  a  wonderful  social  system.  There  are 
found  at  least  four  types  of  individuals  amongst  them,  namely,  males 
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and  females  (the  so-called  king-s  and  queens),  workers  and  soldiers.  The 
necessity  for  these  last  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  white  ants  are 
delicate,  soft-bodied  insects,  which  would  form  juicy  morsels  for  their 
rapacious  enemies,  the  true  ants,  did  they  not  possess  protectors.  The 
white  ants  shun  the  daylight,  and  live  in  tunnels  which  they  excavate 
in  the  material  they  are  devouring.  When  a  marauding  company  of 
ants  approaches  the  opening  of  a  burrow  inhabited  by  white  ants  the 
workers  flee  and  the  soldiers  rush  to  the  front.  These  latter  are  provided 
with  enlarged  heads  and  enormous  jaws,  and  by  scythe-like  sweeps  of 
these  powerful  weapons  they  lay  low  the  hosts  of  the  adversary.  Now 
the  soldiers  never  produce  any  young ;  they  are  completely  sterile, 
consequently  none  of  their  peculiarities  could  possibly  have  been  the 
result  of  habit  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  biologists  are  agreed  that  the  structure  of  the 
adult  is  the  outcome  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  germ,  and  if 
this  is  altered  in  any  way  by  a  difference  in  the  chemistry  of  the  blood 
of  the  mother  or  by  a  hundred  and  one  influences  of  this  pervasive  kind, 
the  resulting  animal  will  be  altered.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  way  in  which  the  developing  egg  of  a  sea-urchin,  for  example, 
can  be  crushed  and  squeezed  into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  yet  give  rise 
eventually  to  a  perfectly  normal  animal.  It  may  even  be  divided  into 
eight  pieces  and  each  will  give  rise  to  a  normal  animal.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  constitution  of  the  sea-water  in  which  itis  living  be  slightly 
altered  the  resulting  animal  is  profoundly  altered.  And  in  this  way 
we  can  understand  why  the  children  of  drunkards  suffer  for  the 
excesses  of  their  parents. 

All  are  aware  of  the  ravages  caused  by  that  dreadful  disease  consump- 
tion, and  of  the  fact  that  some  people  are  completely  proof  against 
the  attacks  of  the  disease,  whilst  others  readily  succumb.  That  the 
difference  between  these  two  classes  of  people  is  due  to  a  chemical 
difference  in  their  whole  constitution  is  shown  by  the  marks  of  the 
consumptive  tendency.  These  are  not  by  any  means  always  to  be 
discerned  from  the  formation  of  the  chest.  They  are  seen  in  the 
curved  shape  of  the  finger  nails  and  in  the  texture  of  the  hair  and  in  a 
hundred  little  trifling  peculiarities,  the  only  possible  explanation  of 
which  is  that  they  are  signs  of  a  different  quality  in  the  germ. 

The  upshot,  then,  of  the  investigations  which  have  so  far  been  made 
of  the  causes  of  variation,  leads  to  the  result  that  by  education  we  may 
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develop  natural  capacity  but  never  create  it,  and  that  if  the  fundamen- 
tal qualities  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  improved,  the  diseased  and 
the  vicious  must  be  prevented  from  contributing  to  posterity. 

I  have  left  myself  but  little  space  to  refer  to  the  light  which  evolution 
has  thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  human  race.  Darwin  argued  strongly 
that  man  must  have  sprung  from  an  ancestor  common  to  him  and  the 
apes,  and  so  far  as  bodily  structure  is  concerned  there  is  much  less 
difference  between  him  and  the  Gorilla,  for  example,  than  between  the 
Gorilla  and  one  of  the  Lemurs  or  half-apes,  of  Madagascar.  This  con- 
clusion has  been  very  greatly  strengthened  by  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  since  Darwin's  time.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  human 
infant  during  the  embryonic  period  of  its  existence  possesses  a  tail  and 
a  thick  covering  of  hair  like  that  of  an  ape;  but  the  tail  is  absorbed 
and  the  hair  lost  before  birth.  Secondly,  the  oldest  remains  of  men 
which  have  been  discovered  have  skulls  which  in  size  are  exactly  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  a  negro  and  that  of  a  chimpanzee,  and  the 
shape  of  their  thigh  bones  shows  that  they  did  not  walk  quite  upright. 
Then  it  has  been  shown  that  a  baby's  first  efforts  in  walking  are  strik- 
ingly similar  to  the  normal  gait  of  certain  of  the  higher  apes.  A  baby  if 
unencumbered  with  clothes  frequently  totters  along  on  its  feet  with  its 
arms  stretched  straight  downwards  and  resting  on  its  knuckles — and 
this  is  the  way  the  gorilla  and  the  Orang-utan  progress.  When  a  baby 
has,  however,  learned  to  walk  it  will  often  run  up  and  down  holding 
out  its  arms  to  act  as  balancing-poles,  and  it  is  just  this  way  that  the 
long-armed  Gibbon  runs  about. 

But  the  most  interesting  advances  which  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  on  this  question  have  been  with  regard  to  the  history  of  man  and 
human  institutions  since  he  became  man.  I  shall  in  a  few  words  try, 
to  outline  this  history.  The  most  primitive  type  of  man  at 
present  existing  is  the  Xegro,  who,  like  the  Apes  most  nearly  allied  to 
Man,  is  essentially  a  tropical  animal,  and  does  not  flourish  in  cold 
countries.  In  all  respects  in  which  the  negro  departs  from  the  type  of 
the  white  man — in  his  smaller  brain,  thicker  skull,  protruding  jaw, 
woolly  hair,  and  feeble  ankle — he  approaches  the  ape.  Therefore,  it  is 
clear  that  man  was  evolved  in  the  tropics  and  that  the  first  kind  of 
men  were  negroes.  The  negro,  left  to  himself,  has  never  developed 
anything  which  could  be  called  civilization ;  the  highest  form  of 
society  he  reached  was  the  tribe,  and  the  form  of  religion  is  what  is 
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called  totemism — ^a  worship  of  the  spirits  of  ancestors  supposed  to  be 
incarnate  in  animals,  trees  and  even  stones. 

Now  the  way  in  which  man  has  obtained  dominion  over  the  earth  is 
not  by  his  natural  strength — for  in  this  he  is  greatly  surpassed  even 
by  the  larger  apes — but  by  his  power  of  combining  into  societies  and 
undertaking  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members  of  the 
society.  Hence  the  degree  of  development  of  social  institutions  is  just 
as  surely  the  mark  of  the  most  highly  developed  men  as  the  most 
highly  developed  limb  is  in  the  case  of  the  herbivorous  animal,  or  the 
largest  canine  tooth  in  the  case  of  the  carnivorous  animal.  When  we 
trace  back  the  social  institutions  of  the  more  civilized  nations,  we  find 
that  they  originate  always  in  the  tribe,  and  beneath  the  later  develop- 
ments of  the  great  historic  religions  there  is  a  core  to  be  detected  of 
primitive  ancestor  worship.  So  that  in  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  struc- 
ture the  negro  is  the  most  primitive  type.  As  the  negro  race,  however, 
spread,  it  gradually  reached  the  temperate  regions,  and  here  the  struggle 
with  Nature  became  fiercer  and  the  whole  civilization  underwent 
development  and  a  higher  type  of  man — the  yellow  or  Mongolian  race 
was  evolved.  This  race  spread  all  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 
One  branch  of  it  constituted  the  Red  Indians,  who  formed  the  primitive 
population  of  this  continent,  in  which  no  negroes  were  found  before 
the  advent  of  Europeans.  Some  divisions  of  this  race,  like  the  Peru- 
vians, attained  a  considerable  Level  of  culture — others  remained  in 
almost  as  primitive  a  tribal  condition  as  the  negroes.  Other  branches 
of  the  same  race  constituted  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  the  original 
Turks  whose  home  was  on  the  Steppes  of  Asia,  and  the  Gnomes 
and  Fairies.  These  "little  people,"  tales  of  whose  magic  used  to 
delight  our  infancy,  were  a  real  race,  which  inhabited  Britain  and 
Northern  Europe  in  pre-historic  times — and  the  fairy  tales  are  the 
legends  of  the  struggle  which  took  place  between  them  and  their 
invaders,  whose  descendants  we  are.  As  the  yellow  race  spread  still 
further  towards  the  North — or  as  some  people  think,  the  cold  North 
in  the  great  Ice  age,  came  down  nearer  to  them, — the  struggle  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  the  need  for  bravery,  endurance,  and  all  the  manly 
virtues,  reached  its  climax,  and  the  highest  type  of  man  was  evolved — 
the  Nordic  type  or  white  man,  whose  original  home  was  on  the  fringe 
of  the  ice-sheet,  whose  retreat  he  followed,  living  as  has  been  plausibly 
suggested  on  the  herds  of  reindeer.    The  white  race  established  itself 
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in  Scandinavia  and  Russia;  but  it  soon  increased  so  as  to  overflow  its 
boundaries  and  we  may  say  that  most  of  human  history  is  but  the 
record  of  a  series  of  southern  raids  carried  out  by  colonies  of  the  white 
race.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these  raids  was  that  of  the  Achaeans — the 
Greeks  who  besieged  Troy.  These  Achaeans  subjugated  a  dark-haired 
people  which  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  largely 
intermarried  with  them,  and  partly  due  to  this  fact  and  partly  owing 
to  the  enervating  influence  of  the  warmer  climate  their  original 
qualities  were  largely  lost.  Yet  even  the  dark-haired  Greeks  of  historic 
times  remembered  their  yellow-haired  Scandinavian  forefathers.  Their 
gods,  their  glorified  and  idealized  ancestors,  had  yellow  locks.  Later 
raids  gave  rise  to  the  Romans,  still  later  to  the  barbarian  Goths  and 
Germans,  who  overran  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Celts  of  Britain  were 
a  mixed  race — there  was  an  early  Nordic  invasion  which  had  blended 
with  the  stock  of  the  "  Fairies  "  or  yellow  men.  To  this  day  the  "small 
dark  Highlander  and  the  Welshman  retain  in  considerable  purity  the 
physical  characters  of  their  Mongol  forefathers.  The  latest  raids  of 
the  Nordic  race  comprised  the  Danish  and  Norman  invasions  of 
England,  for  the  Normans  were  not  French — to  this  day  a  Norwegian 
calls  himself  a  Norman. 

Such  is  in  baldest  outline  the  history  of  the  human  race  as  deter- 
mined by  zoological  methods.  From  it  we  may  draw  several  comfort- 
ing conclusions  as  to  the  future  of  Canada.  We  have  seen,  first,  that  the 
conquering  type  of  man  is  the  Nordic — or  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
it,  the  Anglo-Saxon  type — but  we  must  remember  that  our  French- 
speaking  fellow-countrymen,  so  far  as  they  are  of  Norman  descent, 
belong  to  the  same  race.  Secondly,  we  have  seen  that  this  Nordic  man 
is  essentially  an  arctic  animal  and  only  flourishes  in  a  cold  climate — 
whilst  in  a  warmer  region  he  gradually  loses  virility  and  vitality.  So 
that  from  a  zoological  point  of  view  the  outlook  is  bright  for  Canada. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  from  earliest  times  these  Northmen  have 
been  wont  to  migrate  south  and  subjugate  inferior  people — and  when 
we  to-day  lament  the  migration  of  young  Canada  to  the  States,  we  must 
reflect  that  this  is  only  an  instance  of  a  tendency  that  has  been  develop- 
ed for  thousands  of  years. 

It  would  be  cowardly  and  dishonest  if,  before  closing,  I  did  not  say 
a  word  or  two  on  the  objections  which  religious  people  have  felt  to  the 
evolution  doctrine  on  account  of  the  conclusions  to  which  it  seems  to 
lead. 
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By  religion  is  meant  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  great  Reality  in 
the  Universe — the  Spirit  behind  phenomena.  This  subject  lies  entirely 
outside  zoology  and  is  not  touched  by  it.  When  we  awaken  into 
conscious  life,  we  gradually  learn  to  separate  in  our  experience  two 
factors — on  the  one  hand,  a  personality  which  wills  and  thinks  and 
suffers — on  the  other  hand,  an  outside  Nature,  which  we  can  sometimes 
bend  to  our  wills,  but  which  oftenest  is  intractable  and  limits  and 
opposes  us.  This  outside  Nature  is  the  object  of  scientific  study.  To 
our  earliest  forefathers  it  seemed  capricious  and  governed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  inconstant  and  passionate  wills,  like  those  of  savage  man. 
These  were  the  spirits  of  the  earliest  stage  of  religion.  Increased  study 
shows  that  law  and  order  prevail  in  it,  and  the  conclusion  that  behind 
Nature  ther^  is  One — to  whom  in  the  sublime  words  of  Dante  will  and 
power  are  one — is  supported  by  science  and  in  one  form  and  another  has 
forced  itself  on  the  deepest  scientific  thinkers.  But  if  behind  the 
objective  part  of  our  experience  there  is  Reality,  the  same  must  be  true 
of  the  subjective — and  all  attempts  to  resolve  the  soul  into  a  concourse 
of  atoms — which  latter  indeed  are  concepts  of  the  very  mind  which 
some  would  seek  to  explain  by  them,  will  result  in  failure.  These 
two  points,  God  and  the  soul,  will  form  the  basis  for  all  sound  religious 
thinking.  How  the  human  soul  comes  into  existence  we  do  not  know 
and  as  little  do  we  know  how  it  is  related  to  the  souls  of  animals.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  vexing  ourselves  about  the  latter  point  when  we 
have  not  the  remotest  conception  how  and  when  the  soul  of  the  baby 
comes  into  existence  ? 

On  such  subjects  the  only  proper  attitude  is  that  of  a  wise  and 
temperate  agnosticism,  and  the  whole  subject  could  not  be  more 
fittingly  summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  that  great  Christian  thinker 
of  modern  times — Harnack  : 

"  We  have  to  do  with  a  dualism  the  origin  of  which  we  do  not  know, 
but  as  moral  beings  we  are  convinced  that  this  dualism,  given  to  us 
that  we  may  conquer  it  and  reduce  it  to  unity,  has  sprung  from  a 
fundamental  unity,  and  will  ultimaltely  be  resolved  into  unity — the 
realization  of  the  good  .  .  .  We  see  only  in  part  for  we  cannot  form 
a  consistent  logical  scheme  out  of  our  knowledge  of  the  things  of  space 
and  time  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  our  inner  life  on  the  other.  But  in 
the  peace  of  Grod  which  is  higher  than  all  reason  we  feel  that  they 
shall  be  reconciled." 

E.  W.  MACBRIDE. 
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It  happened  once  that  long  ago 

Upon  a  sunny  shore, 
An  aged,  withered  Troglodyte 

Sat  in  his  cavern's  door, 
While  round  him  little  Troglodytes 

Lay  on  the  sandy  floor. 

The  bright  waves  broke  upon  the  beach 

Just  as  they  break  to-day, 
The  mammoths  bellowed  in  the  woods 

Or  wallowed  in  the  bay. 
The  old  man  told  them  of  his  youth, 

As  only  old  men  may, 

"  Long,  long  ago  when  I  was  young, 
Then  men  were  men  indeed; 

But  modern  luxury  and  tools 
Work  havoc  on  the  breed  ; 

A  little  hardship  now  and  then 
Is  what  you  youngsters  need. 

"When  I  was  even  younger  than 

The  youngest  one  of  you, 
A  woolly-backed  rhinoceros 

I  hunted  down  and  slew  ; 
You  fear  a  Pterodactyl  or 

A  clove-hoofed  kangaroo. 
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"  Yes,  now  the  good  old  times  are  changed, 

Would  I  might  live  again. 
When  even  children  dared  to  brave 

The  Aurochs  in  its  fen, 
When  even  women  knew  no  fear. 

And  men  were  truly  men  !" 

He  paused  and  mused  ;  his  thoughts  sped  back, 

A  century  or  more, 
A  little  Troglodyte  again 

He  lived  the  days  of  yore. 
While  those  about  him,  slipping  out. 

Chased  dodos  on  the  shore. 

The  bright  waves  broke  upon  the  beach. 

Each  with  its  edge  of  spray. 
The  sun,  just  setting  in  the  West, 

Shot  gold  across  the  bay  ; 
The  old  man  magnified  his  youth. 

As  men  still  do  to-day. 

H.  S.  WILLIAMS. 
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Returned  from  a  four  years'  residence  in  Western  Australia  to  meet 
the  London  Directors  of  the  Mining  Companies  for  which  I  was  acting 
as  general  manager,  I  found  myself  in  temporary  charge  of  the  office 
of  a  fellow  engineer,  suddenly  called  away  to  California.  With  a  cosy 
suite  of  offices  and  a  well-trained  staff  the  short  city  business  day 
passed  easily  and  pleasantly,  and  the  change  of  work  was  refreshing 
after  the  long  tiresome  journeys  of  inspection  made  on  camel  back 
through  the  dreary  Australian  bush. 

The  fact  that  London  is  the  centre  of  the  world  was  brought  home 
to  me  strongly  by  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  office.  In 
comes  a  tall,  slight,  grave  gentleman,  innocent  of  all  mining  knowledge, 
but  anxious  to  make  some  money  out  of  mines.  A  chance  acquaint- 
ance had  impressed  him  with  the  possibilities  of  a  certain  deposit  of 
tungstate  of  iron  in  a  remote  corner  of  Arizona,  and  he  wants  an 
opinion  about  it.  He  is  followed  by  a  short,  stout,  deaf  man,  anxious 
to  know  what  he  can  do  with  a  low-grade  copper  proposition  in  the 
United  States  of  Colombia.  Following  him  a  shifty-looking  Russian 
wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  the  leading  British  iron  factors.  He 
has  influence  with  the  Russian  Department  of  Railways,  and  is  in  a 
position  to  secure  large  contracts  for  heavy  rails  to  relay  the  trans- 
Siberian  road,  still  unfinished,  but  already  too  light  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  traffic.  What  he  wants  is  English  money,  and  lots  of  it. 
Little  penetration  is  needed  to  see  that  he  is  not  all  that  he  represents 
himself  to  be,  so  no  time  is  lost  in  disposing  of  him. 
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"  Will  you  start  to-morrow  for  Alaska,  as  I  have  to  get  a  report  on  a 
gold  mine,  and  cannot  leave  just  now?"  This  from  another  engineer, 
who  rushes  in  hurriedly  just  in  time  to  take  me  to  lunch,  "Can't  do 
it,  very  sorry." 

As  a  set-off  to  the  chilly  possibilities  of  this  trip  attention  is  next 
directed  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  From  here  it  turns  to  tin  mines 
in  Tasmania ;  and  then  to  an  application  of  the  New  Zealand  method 
of  gold  dredging  to  the  working  of  the  large  alluvial  flats  along  the 
rivers  in  Siberia. 

After  this  I  left  town  for  a  month  to  look  at  sulphur  mines  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  Back  again  in  the  city  I  was  asked  if  I  could  go  to 
some  large  copper  works  in  the  Urals.  Their  affairs  were  not  going 
well,  and  some  one  was  wanted  to  take  hold  of  things,  and  put  them 
on  a  satisfactory  footing.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  a  combination  of 
German  and  Russian  engineers  who  were  not  pulling  together.  They 
were  directing  operations  in  kid  gloves  it  appeared,  and  while  doing  it 
"  with  an  air "  were  not  bringing  to  the  work  the  enthusiasm  needed 
to  make  things  go.  Here  was  an  agreeable  position  suggestive  of  novel 
experiences  in  the  way  of  sword  and  pistol  duels.  Visions  of  a  return 
with  sword  cuts  in  my  cheeks,  and  the  wind  whistling  through  bullet 
holes  in  my  hide,  floated  lightly  and  brightly  before  me,  and  I  reflected 
that  a  short  course  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  gatling  gun  might 
be  introduced  into  our  mining  course  with  advantage.  However,  it 
being  impossible  to  leave  London  for  a  month,  my  skin  remained  whole, 
but  at  the  loss  of  a  very  promising  adventure.  The  time  of  my  friend's 
return  was  now  approaching,  so  when  a  fussy  little  foreigner  bustled 
in  to  ask  me  to  visit  Southern  Siberia  to  inspect  some  copper  mines  in 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  I  decided  to  set  my  house  in  order 
and  go.  He  came  in  the  morning  and  wanted  me  to  leave  that  night, 
but  there  was  not  time  to  get  passports.  While  casting  about  among 
my  friends  for  an  assistant,  a  former  chum  of  mine  poked  his  head 
round  the  half-opened  door.  We  had  been  together  in  Australia.  "  Do 
you  know  anything  about  copper-mines  ?"  I  asked.  "  More  or  less." 
"  Then  clear  out  of  this  and  pack  your  kit ;  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to 
Siberia  to-morrow  night."  "  Right  you  are,"  he  said,  and  disappeared. 
We  caught  the  night  packet  to  Flushing,  passed  through  Berlin  and 
crossed  the  frontier  at  Alexandrovo.  Locked  behind  iron  gates  with 
the  varied  assortment  of  travellers  met  with  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
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the  green  hand  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  atmosphere  of 
official  control  that  pervades  the  whole  life  of  this  somewhat  terrible, 
but  wholly  fascinating  country.  At  last  with  passports  "  vised"  we  were 
liberated  and  went  our  way  to  Warsaw  to  change  there  for  Kief.  It 
is  popularly  believed  that  a  knowledge  of  French  will  enable  the  travel- 
ler in  Russia  to  pass  comfortably  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Get  through  it  he  certainly  can,  but  only  with  ingenuity 
and  luck.  Many  times  we  stranded  in  apparently  hopeless  situations, 
but  were  always  rescued  by  some  obliging  stranger  who  volunteered 
assistance.  Once  accustomed  to  the  working  of  the  official  machine, 
and  convinced  that  if  he  attends  strictly  to  his  own  affairs  he  need  not 
become  entangled  in  it,  the  traveller  finds  much  to  amuse  him. 

The  variety  of  nationalities  met  with  is  a  constant  source  of  interest. 
One's  fellow  travellers  talk  freely  enough  if  they  happen  to  speak 
French,  and  they  are  all  interested  in  England  and  her  affairs, — a 
natural  interest  in  the  great  rival  empire. 

An  hour's  inspection  of  Warsaw  leaves  a  mixed  impression  of 
motion,  colour,  dirt,  and  long-haired  Poles  that  is  difficult  to  analyse. 

Having  changed  trains  with  the  assistance  of  a  Belgian,  a  start  was 
made  for  Kief.  This  new  friend  and  his  wife  accompanied  us.  The 
lady  afforded  us  some  amusement  by  constantly  taking  off  and  putting 
on  her  skirt  as  she  wished  to  lie  down  or  sit  up,  the  apparent  object 
being  to  prevent  its  bagging  at  the  knees.  The  country  passed  through 
was  much  like  our  own  good  Canada,  but  we  would  not  stable  our 
horses  in  their  villages.  It  was  always  a  riddle  to  guess  which  was 
the  house,  which  was  the  bam,  and  which  was  the  stack  of  hay.  Going 
east,  matters  improved  until  in  Siberia  we  found  the  peasants  well 
housed  and  clothed  and  fed.  That  they  were  well  warmed  we  found  to 
our  cost  later  when  sleeping  in  their  steaming  log  houses. 

At  Kief  we  spent  a  week  with  the  owner  of  the  properties  we  had 
come  to  visit.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  hospitality  and  kind  attentions. 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  are  cosmopolitan  cities,  but  Kief  is  a 
purely  Russian  centre.  The  city  is  bright  with  the  glittering  gilded 
domes  of  Greek  churches,  with  their  wonderfully  ornate  interiors — in 
strong  contrast  to  the  congregations  of  worshipping  peasants  clad  in 
homespun.  "They  look  very  devout,"  said  our  host,  "but  put  your 
purse  in  an  inside  pocket."  The  unaccompanied  singing  of  the  priests 
is  glorious,  and  the  ceremonial  impressive. 
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At  the  theatre  on  Sunday  night  there  was  a  splendid  setting  of  an 
historical  play,  based  on  incidents  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 
Formerly  forbidden  by  the  government,  it  was  being  put  on  for  the 
first  time,  with  permission,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  do  it  well. 
The  students  of  the  university  graced  the  gallery  and  greeted  the  music 
of  their  favorite  Glinka  with  tumultuous  applause ;  reminding  a 
McGill  man  of  "  Sports'  Night"  at  home.  The  Sclavic  harmonies  stir  the 
Sclavic  heart.  Spirited,  but  with  an  undercurrent  of  sadness,  there  is 
a  •sense  of  repression  in  the  music,  a  suggestion  of  excitement  barely 
under  control,  that  may  break  out  in  a  moment  into  fierce  tumult  if 
not  held  sternly  in  check.     It  is  very  striking. 

If  the  exterior  of  the  Kussian  home  be  somewhat  grim,  the  interior 
is  bright  and  lively.  There  is  no  merrier  man  than  the  Russian  at  his 
own  table,  when  he  toasts  his  guest  and  bids  him  welcome.  The  head 
of  the  house,  cleverly  balancing  a  cigarette  between  her  two  remaining 
front  teeth,  blew  clouds  of  smoke  about  her  merry  round  face  while 
shaking  with  laughter  at  an  account  of  our  adventures  on  the  road. 
A  strong  head  is  needed  to  stand  the  drinking  of  toasts  in  fiery  vodki, 
and  a  strong  constitution  to  stand  the  call  made  upon  the  appetite  by 
Russian  hospitality.  The  college  dinners  had  prepared  me  for  the 
strain,  but  my  friend  took  to  his  bed  before  the  week  was  out. 

The  mining  engineer  fares  well  in  the  hands  of  a  Russian  mine  owner 
when  he  is  going  out  to  inspect  his  mines.  Although  his  host  is  really 
hospitable,  the  excess  of  attention  received  is  not  the  result  of  pure 
singleness  of  heart,  and  that  there  is  an  ulterior  object  will  be  made 
quite  clear  to  the  visitor  before  he  is  allowed  to  go. 

Leaving  Kief  too  late  to  catch  the  weekly  express  from  Moscow,  six 
days  and  nights  were  spent  on  an  accommodation  train  to  Omsk,  in 
the  care  of  our  guide  and  interpreter  Nicolai  Nicolaivitch  Talkatchoff. 
Commonly  addressed  as  "Nicolai  Nicolai,"  we  called  him  Nick,  and 
found  him  answer  to  it  quite  nicely.  Half  Russian,  half 
French,  and  wholly  musician,  Nick  was  a  fourth  year  law 
student  of  the  Kief  University,  with  special  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Principal,  obtained  at  the  instance  of  our  host.  An  only  son 
of  doting  parents  with  a  double-barrelled  French  and  Russian  tempera- 
ment, Nick  was  something  of  a  spoilt  boy,  and  a  little  trying  at  times. 
Added  to  this  he  had  that  sense  of  personal  importance  characteristic 
of  fourth  year  students  the  world  over.     Nick  was  a  great  hunter,  he 
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said,  and  displayed  a  rabbit  and  a  stuffed  partridge  in  proof  of  the 
statement.  "  Have  no  anxiety,"  he  told  us  before  leaving,  ''  rely  upon 
me  and  you  will  be  safe."  So  we  arranged  to  look  after  the  money 
and  little  matters  of  that  kind  while  leaving  the  Department  of 
Defence  in  his  hands.  After  a  final  burst  of  eating  and  drinking  we 
departed,  and  lived  for  six  days  principally  on  caviare  and  cigarettes, 
while  we  taught  Nick  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  sing  "  Alouette,"  and  "  John 
Browns  Body,-'  two  of  our  national  songs  which  he  found  very  inter- 
esting. As  we  approached  the  Siberian  border  our  Department  of  Defence 
got  out  of  order  and  began  to  be  homesick.  Its  mother  would  be 
lonely,  and  it  was  the  part  of  a  loving  son  to  sacrifice  his  own  feelings 
and  return  to  comfort  her.  When  we  actually  reached  the  border  Nick 
told  us  tales  of  travellers  whose  throats  had  been  cut  on  the  train  by 
desperate  convicts,  and  proposed  that  we  should  sit  up  at  night  and 
sleep  in  turns  by  day.  "  If  we  are  to  have  our  throats  cut,"  we  said, 
"  we  prefer  to  be  asleep  during  the  operation.  We  will  not  take  any 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  We  are  in  your  hands,  and  we  feel  quite 
safe  ;  we  have  not  forgotten  the  rabbit  and  the  partridge." 

At  Omsk  we  escaped  from  the  train  to  drive  six  hundred  miles  across 
the  Kirgiz  Steppes.  This  was  done  in  stages,  with  a  change  of  horses 
every  twenty  miles.  The  country  was  very  like  our  own  prairie  lands, 
but  the  vehicles  were  like  nothing  else  than  large  wicker  baskets  on 
wheels,  without  springs  and  without  seats,  sometimes  covered,  often 
open,  lined  with  hay  and  cow-hair  mats.  They  are  not  smart  to  look 
at,  but  lying  at  full  length  and  travelling  at  a  gallop  over  the  smooth 
clay  roads  in  the  clear  cold  air,  one  enjoys  comparative  comfort  and 
some  excitement,  as  one  may  confidently  expect  a  wheel  to  come  off 
and  cause  a  little  diversion  once  at  least  during  the  day. 

Nick  had  an  acute  attack  of  homesickness  in  Omsk,  but  we  had  his 
return  ticket  and  all  the  money,  and  took  the  precaution  not  to  let  him 
out  of  sight  till  well  on  the  road.  After  driving  for  a 
day  without  meeting  any  convicts  or  being  pursued  by  wolves, 
there  being  none  in  the  district,  his  courage  returned,  and 
he  added  a  crow  to  his  trophies  of  the  chase.  WMth  night  fresh 
fears  assailed  him  and  the  strange  cries  of  the  yemschicks  (or  drivers) 
struck  terror  to  his  heart,  so  we  deposed  him  and  took  away  his 
firearms  to  avoid  accident. 

Changing  horses  at  a  Siberian  post-station  in  the  dense  darkness  of 
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a  rainy  night  is  a  peculiar  experience.  There  are  no  lanterns,  but 
merely  candles  placed  inside  a  window  to  illuminate  the  confusion  out 
of  doors.  The  tired  and  the  fresh  horses  are  allowed  to  get  mixed  up 
together.  The  cows  try  to  eat  the  hay  out  of  your  vehicle,  while 
frightened  geese  and  pigs  scamper  about  in  the  mud  between  your 
feet  as  you  superintend  the  transfer  of  the  baggage.  The  Russian 
yemschick  is  as  skilful  as  an  American  porter  in  destroying  portman- 
teaus. If  lucky,  one  square  meal  a  day  was  procured,  but  generally 
shift  was  made  with  tea,  black  bread  and  caviare.  Inexperience  was 
perhaps  accountable  for  part  of  the  discomfort. 

As  a  tarantass  holds  only  two  travellers  two  vehicles  were  required 
for  our  party  of  three.  It  appeared  that  very  often  only  one  tarantass 
and  an  open  flat-topped  waggon  were  available.  Nick  made  himself 
snug  in  a  corner  of  the  tarantass,  leaving  us  to  take  turns  in  the  open 
air  until  at  one  of  the  change  houses  we  decided  that  it  might  do  him 
good  to  make  a  stage  on  the  observation  car.  He  at  once  took  the 
ground  that  we  were  doing  an  injury  to  his  lonely  mother  by  exposing 
him  on  a  flat-topped  waggon  to  the  cold  and  rain,  and  to  the  danger  of 
catching  cold.  Mck  was  always  ingenious  in  making  use  of  his 
mother's  feelings,  but  we  were  cold  and  hungry  and  hard  of  heart,  until 
in  self-defence  he  foraged  about  and  secured  a  second  tarantass.  After 
that  there  were  no  more  open  carts. 

At  Pavlodar  we  crossed  the  river  Irtisch  into  the  land  of  the  Kirgiz 
and  left  the  Russian  language  behind.  A  quiet  pastoral  people  in  fact 
the  Kirgiz  are  ;  in  appearance,  forbidding  enough.  They  look  like 
Mohawk-Chinese  half-breeds  dressed  in  sheepskins,  with  hoods  of  the 
same  material  covered  with  bright  calico.  Their  fierce  faces  framed 
in  fur  were  a  fresh  shock  to  poor  Nick,  but  this  only  lasted  a  day 
and  then  we  reached  headquarters  at  the  mines,  and  were  transferred 
to  the  care  of  a  Russian  engineer.  Nick  was  sent  home  with  a  man  to 
look  after  him  while  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  six  mines  of  the 
group  we  were  to  inspect. 

Informed  at  Kief  that  they  were  all  close  together  we  found  on 
arrival  that  the  shortest  interval  between  any  two  mines  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  first  mine  was  of  little  value,  the  second 
of  less,  and  the  others  of  none  at  all.  The  richest  ore  contained  half 
of  one  per  cent  of  copper  and  the  quantity  was  limited.  Much  of  it 
was  not  copper  ore  at  all,  but  serpentine  and  chloritic  schist.      Any 
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greenish  rock  was  regarded  as  copper  ore,  as  no  tests  had  been  made. 
A  few  small  pits  and  some  old  inclined  shafts  constituted  all  the  work 
done  on  the  thirty-six  square  miles  we  had  come  to  see. 

In  the  heart  of  Siberia  much  trouble  is  avoided  by  not  expressing  all 
one's  thoughts,  so  we  dissembled.  What  were  our  impressions  of  the 
country,  we  were  asked.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  fine  large  country. 
What  did  we  think  of  the  mines?  They  were  full  of  possibilities,  and 
might  contain  untold  wealth,  but  no  definite  opinion  could  be  expressed 
until  after  the  completion  of  our  analyses  on  our  return  to  London,  and 
so  on. 

The  engineer  in  charge  suspected  that  all  was  not  right,  and  we 
were  plied  with  telegrams  from  Kief  with  veiled  offers  of  bribes  for  a 
favourable  report.  All  this  was  done  skilfully  and  well,  but  the  inten- 
tion was  perfectly  clear.  We  fenced  with  the  owner  over  the  wires, 
and  made  the  formal  tour  of  inspection,  driving  night  and  day  with 
an  occasional  halt  of  a  few  hours.  We  were  off  the  coach  roads  now, 
and  drove  surrounded  by  a  small  cloud  of  Kirgiz  horsemen  with  spare 
horses.  Our  food  consisted  of  a  stewed  sheep  chopped  into  blocks, 
and  served  to  the  party  in  a  large  wooden  bowl,  whence  each  man 
helped  himself  with  his  fingers  to  what  pleased  his  fancy.  When  a 
sheep  was  purchased  it  was  brought  into  the  tent  and  exhibited.  It 
was  then  removed  and  killed.  The  breast  being  cut  off  was  brought  in, 
wool  and  all,  to  be  charred  on  the  coals.  With  this  we  were  expected 
to  amuse  ourselves  while  the  rest  of  the  animal  was  being  boiled. 

November  had  arrived  and  winter  was  closing  in.  The  thermometer 
was  registering  zero  and  lower  temperatures,  so  that  we  welcomed  the 
short  stops  for  meals  in  spite  of  the  roughness  of  the  repasts,  and 
enjoyed  stretching  our  cramped  limbs  on  fur  rugs  about  a  fire  of  dung 
cakes  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  tent  consisting  of  a  light  frame  covered 
with  eow-hair  mats.  There  was  no  lack  of  horse-flesh,  but  only  a  few  of 
the  half-wild  ponies  were  broken  to  harness.  This  in  no  way  bothered 
the  Kirgiz  drivers.  A  single  steady  horse  in  the  shafts  with  a  couple 
of  shaggy  wild  ponies  on  either  side,  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  team. 
As  all  their  heads  were  tied  together  and  to  the  shafts,  no  one  could 
break  away  without  taking  the  others  with  him.  The  vagaries  of  the 
ponies  on  the  one  side  of  the  shafter  were  generally  neutralized  by 
similar  vagaries  of  the  ponies  on  the  other  side,  so  that  a  fair  average 
stability  resulted. 
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It  sometimes  happened  that  the  whole  team  piled  itself  up  in  a  snow 
drift,  and  a  good  deal  of  hair  was  pulled  out  of  manes  and  tails,  and 
some  skin  kicked  off  legs  and  sides  before  matters  were  righted.  The 
part  played  by  the  traveller  on  these  occasions  is  a  simple  one.  He 
merely  sits  tight.  The  horses  being  attached  some  to  the  front  and 
some  to  the  back  axle,  may  conceivably  pull  the  vehicle  to  pieces,  but 
they  cannot  upset  it.  If  they  run  away  so  much  the  better,  if  only 
they  are  headed  in  the  right  direction.  Only  in  a  few  places  in  the 
mountains  would  a  runaway  be  a  serious  affair.  We  used  over  four 
hundred  horses  during  a  trip,  and  therefore  speak  with  confidence. 

The  Kirgiz  are  a  nomadic  people  and  settle  in  villages  only  during 
the  time  when  snow  makes  wandering  impossible.  Each  family  occu- 
pies a  separate  village.  We  saw  many  of  these  villages  all  of  the  same 
pattern  and  comprising  not  more  than  a  dozen  houses  in  each.  The 
house  consists  of  two  or  three  small  rooms  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
surrounded  by  a  wide  l^an-to.  The  roof  is  flat  and  covered  with  turf. 
It  is  used  as  a  barn,  and  upon  it  is  piled  the  winter  store  of  fodder  to 
keep  it  out  of  reach  of  the  cattle.  This  answers  for  the  cows  and 
horses,  but  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  domestic  camel  calmly 
eating  the  roof  off  his  master's  house.  The  family  live  in  the  central 
rooms  while  the  cattle  and  sheep  occupy  the  surrounding  lean-to.  Even 
the  camels  are  folded  up  in  some  mysterious  manner  and  introduced 
into  the  same  shelter.  By  this  ingenious  arrangement  the  animal  heat 
of  the  flocks  and  herds  is  used  to  warm  the  family.  It  has  the 
further  advantage  that  the  head  of  the  house  is  thus  enabled  to  enjoy 
in  very  real  manner  a  lively  sense  of  his  possessions. 

Storm  bound  by  a  blizzard,  we  spent  two  days  in  one  of  these  houses. 
We  had  two  Russians  with  us,  a  Cossack  from  the  Don,  a  Tartar  from 
the  Crimea  and  ten  Kirgiz  in  the  central  rooms,  while  in  the  lean-to 
were  two  camels,  six  cows,  and  seventy  sheep.  The  horses  were  left 
in  the  open.  The  foundation  of  the  atmosphere  was  pungent  smoke 
from  a  leaking  brick  oven.  To  this  was  superadded  a  mixture  of 
Russian,  Kirgiz,  Tartar  and  Cossack  odours  with  contributions  from  the 
other  animals  in  the  lean-to.  It  is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices,  so 
we  reflected  that  at  least  we  were  warm,  and  in  due  receipt  of  chunks 
of  stewed  mutton  at  regular  intervals,  and  therefore  better  off  than  if 
we  had  been  caught  by  the  blizzard  away  from  shelter.  Without 
books,  we  sat  on  the  floor,  there  being  no  chairs,  and  extracted  what 
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amusement  we  could  from  our  neighbours.  We  made  them  sing  their 
native  songs,  and  sang,  ourselves,  in  return.  We  taught  them  tricks 
and  started  various  competitions,  but  none  pleased  them  so  well  as 
making  shadow  pictures  on  the  wall.  During  our  two  days'  imprison- 
ment we  saw  enough  of  Kirgiz  home  life  to  satisfy  all  our  curiosity  in 
this  direction.  A  series  of  similar  episodes  varying  only  in  unimport- 
ant details,  made  up  the  sum  of  our  experience  while  making  the  round 
of  the  mines,  and  we  welcomed  the  day  when  we  started  on  the  return 
journey  to  Omsk  and  the  railway. 

At  Omsk  we  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  a  Kussian  winter  fair,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  We  caught  the  return- 
ing Moscow  express,  and  made  the  journey  to  Kief  with  all  the  comfort 
of  our  own  transcontinental  trains.  The  owner  of  the  mines  was 
absent,  but  we  were  unwilling  to  await  his  return  in  spite  of  his  wish 
to  have  us  do  so.  It  happened,  however,  that  there  was  a  difficulty 
about  getting  our  passports  "vised"  and  the  necessary  permission  to 
leave  the  country.  These  things  happen  in  Russia.  There  was  no 
apparent  reason  for  the  delay,  and  we  had  all  the  sympathy  of  our 
friends,  while  suspecting  them  of  quietly  blocking  our  departure  before 
the  return  of  our  host.  We  could  not  go  without  permission,  so  made 
the  best  of  circumstances,  and  exchanged  courtesies  with  our  enter- 
tainers. Christmas  was  approaching,  and  there  were  constant 
festivals  in  progress.  These  festivals  are  a  serious  matter  for  the 
guest,  as  he  is  expected  to  perform  marvellous  feats  of  eating  and 
drinking. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas  we  were  entertained  by  the  family  of 
Talkatchoff,  the  saint  being  the  patron  of  our  friend  Nick,  who  had 
been  posing  since  his  return  as  the  hero  of  the  most  wonderful  adven- 
tures. After  the  ordinary  heavy  dinner  at  half -past  six  we  were  taken 
to  the  festival  at  eight  o'clock.  Here  we  were  expected  to  toy  with 
cakes  and  sweetmeats  until  ten,  when  the  serious  business  of  the  evening 
began.  Twenty-two  people  sat  round  a  table  and  ate  and  drank  from 
that  time  until  five  o'clock  the  following  morning  almost  without 
intermission.  No  songs  were  sung  but  innumerable  toasts  were  drunk 
including  of  course  our  country  and  our  sovereign  and  our  own  good 
selves,  to  all  of  which  we  replied  in  kind  as  best  we  could.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  undoubtedly  a  right  to  consider  himself  a  good  trencher-man, 
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but  he  is  not  of  the  first  class.  The  true  Knights  of  the  Board  are 
found  only  in  Russia. 

One  more  day  of  discussion  of  the  mines,  during  which  we  were 
careful  to  cloak  our  opinion,  and  we  left  for  Berlin.  On  crossing  the 
frontier  there  was  a  distinct  sense  of  having  regained  freedom,  and  we 
put  away  our  passports  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  At  Berlin  we  joined 
a  train  almost  completely  filled  with  English  men  and  women,  all  in 
high  spirits,  hastening  home  for  Christmas. 

After  a  fortnight  of  London  fog  I  left  gladly  for  the  clear,  bright 
Mediterranean  to  catch  a  steamer  at  Marseilles,  en  route  for  Australia. 

Our  report  on  the  mines  was  satisfactory  only  to  ourselves,  in  spite 
of  inducements  held  out  to  make  it  otherwise.  Let  the  mining  engineer 
who  goes  minihg  in  Russia  walk  circumspectly.  His  task  is  full  of 
pitfalls,  and  many  snares  are  laid  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary.  He  will, 
however,  find  it  an  interesting  experience,  and  he  will  have  an  amusing 
time  of  it,  unless  he  be  a  much  more  serious  person  than  any  of  the 
engineers  I  have  met. 

C.  B.  KINGSTON. 


"thou  WAST  NOT  BORN  FOR  DEATH." 


Eyes  !    were  you  made  to  turn 

Life  into  gall  ? 
Love  !  must  thou  cast  a  gloom 

Over  all  ? 
Eyes,  that  awoke  a  soul 

Not  of  earth, 
Love,  that  spurned  dust  and  claimed 

Nobler  birth. 

Death  !  thou  art  conqueror. 

Earth  is  thine  own, 
Beauty, — an  epitaph 

Carved  in  cold  stone. 
Love, — that  alone  had  power 

The  form  to  win, — 
Love,  too,  is  dead,  its  end 

And  origin. 

S. 


A  CICERO  MANUSCRIPT. 


An  article  on  Latin  texts  is  not  lil^ely  to  increase  the  circulation  of  a 
popular  magazine.  To  readers  who  confine  themselves  to  the  latest  novels 
and  the  most  recent  advances  in  wireless  telegraphy,  ancient  manu- 
scripts seem  things  devised  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  and  baffling 
a  select  few  who,  living  in  the  remote  past,  have  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  questions  of  modern  life.  "A  manuscript  he  pores  on  ever- 
lastingly " — so  wrote  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  describing  an  antiquary — "especially,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "if  the  cover  be  all  moth-eaten  and  the  dust  make  a 
parenthesis  between  every  syllable."  Yet  in  many  things,  perhaps  in 
most,  we  are  the  heirs  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  Nor  is  there  just 
now  any  sign  that  the  race  of  classical  scholars  is  dwindling  to  extinc- 
tion. Possibly,  indeed,  there  are  some  moderns  who  like  the  character 
presumably  sketched  by  John  Earle,  would  give  all  the  books  they 
have  "for  six  lines  of  Tully  in  his  own  hand."  Their  libraries, 
however,  are  quite  safe. 

Yet  the  discovery  of  the  unique  value  of  a  long-neglected  Cicero 
codex  by  a  member  of  the  University  staff  is  an  event  that  ought  to  be 
noticed  in  our  pages.  Accordingly  I  asked  Principal  Peterson  to  give 
me  some  facts  about  the  origin,  history  and  significance  of  the  manu- 
script in  question,  which  now  belongs  to  Lord  Leicester's  library,  at 
Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  He  has  referred  me  to  Anecdota  Oxoniensia — 
Classical  Series,  Part  IX., —  a  small  volume  issued  from  the  Clarendon 
Press,  and  containing  his  account  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
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the  most  fortunate  finds  in  recent  times.  To  it  I  am  indebted  for  the 
statements  that  bear  directly  on  the  manuscript  itself. 

The  existence  of  the  manuscript  in  Lord  Leicester's  library  was 
made  known  to  Principal  Peterson  by  the  distinguished  Ciceronian 
scholar,  Dr.  J.  S.  Reid  of  Cambridge,  England,  From  investigations 
subsequently  begun  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Holkham  library  possesses  three  Cicero  MSS.  Application  was 
then  made  to  Lord  Leicester  for  the  loan  of  that  manuscript  which  was 
understood  to  give  the  text  of  some  portion  of  the  Verrine  Orations  of 
which  Principal  Peterson  is  preparing  a  critical  edition.  It  was 
granted  and  the  manuscript  sent  to  the  British  Museum  to  be  consulted 
by  the  editor  there.  On  examination  it  was  found  to  be  greatly 
mutilated  and  to  have  been  cut  down  when  rebound  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  last  century — so  much  so  that  the  marginal  notes  had  suffered. 
On  the  back  a  label  gave  its  date  as  the  fourteenth  century  {Saec.  X/F.), 
while  on  an  inner  page  some  one  had  jotted  down  in  pencil  Saec.  XI., 
a  better  guess,  but  one  that  post-dates  the  manuscript  by  two  centuries. 
The  handwriting  was  perceived  by  experts  to  belong  to  the  earlier  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  form  of  its  letters  to  display  the  style  of 
the  school  of  Tours.  It  may  be  added  that  the  well-known  revival  of 
learning  in  the  time  of  Karl  the  Great  presents  as  one  of  its  features 
great  industry  in  the  scriptoria  or  writing-rooms  of  the  monasteries. 
The  monastery  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  was  presided  over  from  A.D.  796 
to  804  by  the  Abbot  Alcuin  of  York,  an  Englishman  who,  as  every 
schoolboy  knows,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  educational  system  of  an 
ancient  Francia.  Tours,  then,  was  the  seat  of  great  activity  during  the 
period  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  time  of  Karl  the  Great,  and  a 
new  style  of  letters  came  to  be  formed  there  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Caroline  minuscule.  Minuscules  are  small  letters.  They  are  derived 
from  the  earlier  majuscules  or  large  letters,  which  fall  into  two  classes — 
capitals,  in  the  formation  of  which  curved  lines  are  avoided,  and 
uncials,  in  which  curved  lines  are  freely  used.  The  manuscript  in 
question  is  written  in  Caroline  minuscul>?s. 

In  palaeographical  notes  made  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Warner,  Assistant  Keeper 
of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  printed  in  the  editor's  small  volume, 
there  is  a  reference  to  some  indistinct  letters  standing  at  the  top  of  the 
second  column  of  the  first  page,  which  contains  the  beginning  of  the 
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first  oration  against  Catiline.  I  give  Mr.  Warner's  own  words  :  "  At 
the  top  of  the  first  page  is  an  effaced  inscription,  perhaps  a  library- 
mark  or  an  owner's  name  which  might  perhaps  be  read  with  the  help 
of  a  re-agent."  Application  had  again  to  be  made  to  Lord  Leicester 
for  permission  to  treat  the  manuscript  with  chemicals  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  inscription,  in  which  Mr.  Warner  thought  he  could 
discern  the  words  de  conventu.  The  re-agent  was  applied  by  the 
librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  whither  the  manuscript  had  been  transfer- 
red at  the  editor's  request,  and  it  brought  out  the  words  de  conventu  Clun\ 
The  word  Clun^  was,  however,  not  very  legible,  but  the  editor  decipher- 
ed it  as  such  to  the  rejection  of  Dijon,  which  had  been  proposed,  thus 
making  the  library-mark  read  in  its  expanded  form  de  conventu 
Cluniacensi.  Apparently,  then,  the  Holkham  manuscript  had  once 
belonged  to  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  famous  for  its  striv- 
ings in  the  cause  of  ascetic  reform  at  a  time  when  monastic  discipline 
had  grown  lax,  and  so  becoming  the  most  conspicuous  centre  of  ecclesi- 
astical life  in  Europe,  with  its  "Congregation"  or  system  of  attached 
monasteries  spreading  all  over  the  continent  and  its  abbot  more  in 
evidence  in  the  clerical  world  than  the  Pope  himself.  The  next  point 
was  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  library-mark.  Fortunately  the 
editor  remembered  the  old  catalogue  of  the  Cluny  library,  made  at 
Cluny  in  the  twelfth  century  and  given  in  Delisle's  interesting  work,  the 
Histoire  generale  de  Paris.  On  referring  to  Delisle  he  found  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  is  now  the  Holkham  manuscript. 

The  later  history  of  the  manuscript  is  by  no  means  free  from  obscur- 
ity, but  there  seem  grounds  for  supposing  that  it  "  shared  the  fate  of 
many  other  MSS.  known  to  have  belonged  to  the  famous  Benedictine 
foundation  before  the  outbreak  of  the  religious  wars."  In  the  war  of 
the  Creeds,  Cluny  was  sacked  by  the  Huguenots  in  1562.  The  Calvinist 
Beza,  in  his  History,  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  library  at  Cluny. 
According  to  him  the  monks  had  fled  from  the  town,  which  was  taken 
without  resistance.  From  what  followed,  its  captors  seem  to  have 
been  in  one  of  their  destructive  moods,  for  the  library  with  its  rich 
collection  of  ancient  manuscripts  was,  he  says,  entirely  destroyed. 
As  to  the  books,  they  were  either  torn  up  or  carried  away  in  fragments. 
This  act  of  his  co-religionists  provoked  an  indignant  rebuke  from  Beza 
in  the  words,  "  ce  thresor-la  fut  perdu  par  I'insolence  et  I'ignorance  de 
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gens  de  guerre  disans  que  c'estoient  tous  livres  de  la  messe."  So  much 
for  another  instance  of  misapplied  Puritanical  zeal  !  Proofs  of  the 
later  existence  of  the  Cluniac,  now  the  Holkham,  manuscript  are  soon 
visible.  The  jurist  Cujas  who  possessed  a  library  rich  in  manuscripts 
on  Roman  law,  obtained  access  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  Cluniac 
manuscript,  as  his  emendations  of  faulty  readings  in  the  Catilinarian 
Orations,  which  are  identical  with  the  text  of  the  Cluniac  manuscript, 
show.  But  the  chief  scholar  who  applied  himself  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  text  of  Cicero  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  Lambinus,  whose 
readings  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  Verrines  point  to  the 
Cluniac  manuscript.  He  received  help  from  various  scholars — among 
them  Cujas  and  Fabricius,  the  latter  of  whom  sent  him  a  collation  of 
that  part  of  the  Cluniac  manuscript  which  contained  the  two  books 
of  the  Verrines  just  mentioned.  How  Fabricius — who  becomes  much 
less  impressive  under  his  de-Latinized  name  of  Smith  (Schmidt) — came 
to  know  of  its  existence  or  where  he  made  use  of  it,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  manuscript,  so  the  editor  maintains,  came  into  the  possession  of 
loannes  Matalius  Metellus  (Jean  Matal,  1520-1597) — whence  the  desig- 
nation Codex  Metellianus — and  it  might  have  been  consulted  by 
Fabricius  when  it  belonged  to  Metellus.  I  prefer  to  give  the  editor's 
main  contention  in  his  own  words  :  "  It  will  be  my  endeavor  now  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  Holkham  Codex  is  the  Codex  Metellianus, 
and  therefore  to  draw  certain  interesting  inferences  as  to  its  identity 
with  the  MS.  on  which  F.  Fabricius  drew  {Codex  Fabricianus),  for  some 
of  the  variants  which  he  supplied  to  Lambinus." 

A  curious  fact  deserves  to  be  touched  on.  The  superiority  of  the 
text  of  the  second  and  third  Verrines,  as  given  in  the  MS.  known  to 
scholars  as  Lagotnarsinianus,  (Lg.  ^2), — a  title  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  Jesuit  Girolamo  Lagomarsini — has  been  frequently  acknowledg- 
ed by  modern  German  editors.  They  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it. 
According  to  one  explanation  "the  common  archetype  of  all  the  good 
MSS.  had  been  dismembered."  In  the  opinion  of  the  editor  the  portion 
of  Lg.  Jt.2  which  has  just  been  referred  to,  is  simply  an  immediate  copy 
of  the  Holkham  manuscript,  the  importance  of  which  comes  to  the 
front  again. 

The  Holkham  Codex  consists  of  39  leaves  of  vellum.  It  contains 
fragments  of  the  Catiline  Orations,  of  the  Orations  Pro  Q.  Ligario,  Pro 
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Rege  Deiotaro  and  tlie  second  Verrine.  Its  antiquity  places  it  at  the 
head  of  all  existing  MSS.  of  Cicero  that  cover  the  same  ground. 
Although  a  fac-simile  of  one  of  its  pages  was  published  more  than  ten 
years  ago  by  Chatelain  in  his  Paleographie  des  Classiques  Latins, 
the  MS.  has  for  ge.nerations  lain  unused  by  editors  of  Cicero.  To  the 
editor  who  has  just  brought  it  out  of  its  hiding-place  is  due  the  deter- 
mination of  its  unique  rank. 

CHAS.  E.  MOYSE. 


McGILL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


[The  following  classified  list  of  McGill  men  who  volunteered  for 
service  in  South  Africa  has  been  prepared,  at  our  request,  by  Mr,  A.  S. 
McCormick.  Though  great  care  has  been  taken  to  make  it  complete  and 
accurate,  there  may  be  some  omissions.  If  any  such  are  discovered  by 
our  readers,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  our  attention  called  to  the  fact. 
Mr.  McCormick's  account  of  his  own  experience  will  also  be  found 
in  this  number  of  The  McGill  University  Magazine. — Ed.] 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain,  McGill  University  has  been 
represented  during  the  present  South  African  War  by  forty-four  men, 
of  whom  twenty-nine  were  Graduates,  fifteen  Undergraduates.  Of 
this  number  twenty  were  from  Medicine,  seven  were  from  Science,  six 
from  Arts,  six  from  Comparative  Medicine,  two  from  Law,  two  from  the 
University  Staff,  and  one  from  Theology.  Three  have  been  killed  and 
three  wounded ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  no  more  casualties 
among  the  representatives  of  Old  McGill. 

The  following  list  gives  in  brackets  the  ranks  held  by  the  men  at  the 
date  of  their  enrolment  in  the  Special  Service  Force.  In  all  193 
Canadians  have  been  killed  or  died  during  the  war. 

FIRST  REGIMENT  CANADIAN  MOUNTED  RIFLES. 

(Second  Contingent) 

This  Regiment  consisted  of  four  squadrons — seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  men — and  sailed  from  Halifax,  N.S.,  January,  1900.  It  saw  much 
service  in  Cape  Colony,  Orange  Free  State,  South  African  Republic,  and 
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distinguished  itself  on  many  occasions,  particularly  at  Belfast,  Z.A.R. 
It  returned  direct  to  Canada,  February,  1901,  and  v/as  immediately 
disbanded.     It  lost  thirty-five  men  killed.     McGill  men  : — 

Lieut.  T.  A.  Wroughton,  D.V.S.  (Inspector  N.W.M.P.),  Comp.  Med., 
1S90.     C.  Squadron. 

Lieut.  H.  L.  Borden.  B  Squadron.  (Maj.  King's  Can.  Hussars) 
Med.  '01.  Killed  at  Withpoort,  Z.  A.R.,  June,  16th.,  1900.  Had  he  lived 
Lieut.  Borden  was  to  have  received  the  Victoria  Cross  for  his  bravery, 
particularly  at  Kroonstad,  O.V.S.  On  this  occasion,  in  company  with 
Lieut.  R.  E.  W.  Turner,  the  brother  of  a  McGill  graduate,  he  swam  the 
Walch  River  amid  a  fierce  rifle  fire.  Lieut.  Turner  was  awarded  the 
V.C. 

No.  3,  Pte.  A.  W.  Tracey,  D.V.S.     Comp.  Med.,  1893. 

No.  157,  Pte.  W.  Dougall,  B.A.  Sc.  A  Squadron.  Science,  1895.  Lost 
one  eye  from  a  splinter  of  a  bursting  shell. 

No.  161,  Pte.  W.  G.  Bishop,  B.A.     A  Squadron.    Arts,  1898. 

SECOND  REGIMENT  CANADIAN  MOUNTED  RIFLES. 
(Fourth  Contingent) 

Six  Squadrons — nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  men.  Sailed  from 
Halifax,  January,  1902. 

Hospital  Sergt.  J.  K.  Niven,  M.D.  Med.,  1901. 

Pte.  T.  A.  Paterson.     D  Squadron.  Arts,  '05. 

Pte.  E.  W.  Pownall.     D  Squadron.  Arts,  '04. 

STRATHCONA  HORSE. 
(Third  Contingent) 

Three  squadrons — five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men.  Sailed  from 
Halifax,  March  ITth.,  1900.  This  regiment  was  equipped  at  the  expense 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G., 
Chancellor  of  McGill  University.  He  is  therefore  one  of  those  who 
has  rendered  signal  service  to  the  Empire  during  this  war.  The 
regiment  served  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  Zululand, 
Transvaal,  but  principally  in  Natal  under  General  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  V.C.  He  was  the  most  popular  general  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  army,  especially  the  Strathconas.      The  Regiment  returned 
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home  by  way  of  England  in  time  to  witness  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Queen  Victoria.  It  was  presented  with  colours  by  King  Edward  YII. 
It  was  disbanded  on  its  arriyal  in  Canada,  in  February,  1901.  While 
in  South  Africa  it  made  a  great  name  for  itself  in  fighting  qualities. 
Twenty-eight  men  were  killed. 

Surg.-Lieut.  C.  B.  Keenan,  M.D.  Med.,  1897.  Receiyed  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Order  and  a  Captaincy  in  the  Canadian  Militia  Reserve. 

Yet.-Lieut,  G.  T.  Stevenson,  D.V.S.,    Comp.  Med.  1897. 

No.  215,  Pte.  J.  A.  Crozier.     B  Squadron.     Med.,  '00. 

Xo.  229,  Pte.  H.  M.  Percy.     B  Squadron.     Sci.,  '00. 

No.  -453,  Pte.  A.  S.  Donaldson.     B  Squadron.     Med.,  '00. 

The  Faculty  granted  Pte.  Percy  his  degree,  and  last  December  Pte. 
Crozier  took  his  final  examination  and  received  his. 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  FIELD  ARTILLERY. 
(Second  Contingent) 

C,  D,  E,  Batteries,  eighteen  guns  (12  lb.  R.  B.  L.) — five  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  men.  Sailed  from  Halifax,  January,  1900.  The  batteries 
were  separated,  and  were  engaged  in  Cape  Colony,  Orange  Free  State, 
Transvaal,  and  made  a  great  reputation  by  their  excellent  shooting. 
C  Battery  was  also  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  and  was 
the  only  field  battery  which  took  part  in  the  relief  of  Mafeking.  The 
batteries  returned  in  February,  1901,  and  were  disbanded.  The  losses 
were  nine  men  killed. 

Surg.-Major.  A.  N.  Worthington,  M.D.  (Surg.-Major  53rd.  Regt). 
Med.,  1886.  For  his  services  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  in  the  Militia  Medical  Staff  Corps. 

Lieut.  L.  E.  W.  Irving.  (Captain  Militia  Reserve).  C  Battery. 
Med.,  '98.     Did  not  complete  his  course. 

Lieut.  J.  J.  McCrea,  M.D.  (Lieut.  16th.  "  Guelph"  F.B.).  D  Battery. 
Lecturer  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

No.  458,  Pte.  R.  B.  Blythe,  B.A.  E  Battery.  Arts,  1898,  and  Congre- 
gational College,  '00. 

No.  499,  Pte.  E.  P.  O'Reilly,  B.A.  E  Battery.  Med.,  '00.  Died 
of  enteric  fever  at  De  Aar,  Cape  Colony,  May  17th.,  1900. 
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SECX)ND  BATTALION,  ROYAL  CANADIAN  REGIMENT  OF 

INFANTRY. 

(First  Contingent) 

Eight  Companies — one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  men. 
Sailed  from  Quebec,  Oct.  29th.,  1899.  This  regiment  formed  part 
of  the  very  famous  19th.  Brigade  under  Maj.-Gen.  H.  L.  D.  Smith- 
Dorrien,  D.S.O.  The  splendid  manner  in  which  it  distinguished  itself 
at  Paardeberg  needs  no  description.  In  all  it  marched  one  thousand 
two  hundred  miles,  fought  in  ten  general  engagements  and  twenty- 
nine  others,  took  part  in  the  capture  of  ten  towns,  lost  sixty-eight  men 
killed  or  died  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  wounded,  and  had  three 
hundred  cases  of  enteric.  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  Co.'s  returned  in  November, 
1900.  A,  B,  I,  Co.'s,  (I  Co.  being  the  reinforcing  "Draft")  returned 
five  weeks  later  by  way  of  England.  They  were  reviewed  by  the  late 
Queen  Victoria  and  by  the  present  King  and  Queen.  They  were 
dined  by  Queen  Victoria  and  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Argyll.  Disbanded 
Dec.  23rd.,  1900. 

Surg.-Major  C.  W.  Wilson,  M.D.  (Surg.-Major  3rd.  Montreal  F.  B.). 
Med.,  1886.     Now  Lieut.-Col,  Mil.  Army  Medical  Corps. 

Captain  W.  A.  Weeks,  B.A.,  B.C.L.  G  Co.  (Major,  Charlottetown 
Engineer  Co.).     Arts,  1881. 

Lieut.  A.  Laurie,  B.A.  Sc.  E  Co.  (Oapt.  1st.  Regt.  P.W.F.).  Science, 
1898.     Now  Captain  1st.  "P.W.F." 

Lieut.  M.  G.  Blanch ard.  A  Co.  (Capt.  5th.  Regt.  Can.  Artillery). 
Comp.  Med.  Killed  at  Roodeval,  O.V.S.,  June  7th.,  1900.  Lieut.  Blanchard 
was  terribly  mutilated  in  the  chest  by  a  shell.  He  lived  two  days, 
and  in  spite  of  his  sufferings  was  full  of  grit  to  the  last. 

Lieut.  J.  M.  Ross.  B  Co.  (Captain  22nd.  Regt.  Oxford  Rifles). 
Arts,  '01.  Wounded  at  Blackmountain,  O.V.S.,  May  1st.,  1900.  Did 
not  complete  his  course.     Now  Captain  in  the  22nd.  Regt. 

No.  7618,  Pte.  H.  W.  Coates.  E  Co.  Med.,  '00.  Completed  his 
course  in  1901. 

No.  7631,  Pte.  H.  Eraser,  B.A.  Sc.     E  Co.     Sci.,  1899. 

No.  7671,  Pte.  W.  Mclvor.  E  Co.  Law,  '00.  Wounded  at  Paarde- 
berg, O.V.S.,  Feb.  18th.,  1900.     Completed  his  course,  1901. 

No.  7730,  Pte.  A.  S.  McCormick.  E  Co.  (2nd.  Lieut.  3rd.  Regt.). 
Arts,  '01.     Now  Med.,  '05,  and  Lieut.  3rd.  V.R.C. 
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Pte.  M.  Walkers,  B.A.  Sc.     D  Co.     Science,  1S97. 
Pte.  R.  P.  Doucet,  B.C.L.     E  Co.     Law,  1S96.    Now  in  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal.     Lieut,  in  the  Imperial  Military  Railway  Staff. 

THIRD  BATTALION,  ROYAL  CANADIAN  REGIMENT  OF 

INFANTRY. 

Eig-ht  Companies — one  thousand  and  four  men.  This  Battalion 
relieved  the  1st.  Battalion  Leinster  Regiment  of  the  Imperial  Army  for 
service  in  March,  1900.     It  is  still  doing  garrison  duty  at  Halifax. 

Lieut.  N.  C.  Ogilvie.  (2nd.  Lieut.  5th.  Regt.  R.S.C.).  Science,  '01. 
Now  Lieut.  5th.  Regt. 

No.  899.     Sergt.  H.  C.  Mersereau.     Med.,  -05. 

NUMBER  TEN  FIELD  HOSPITAL,  MIL.  ARMY  MED.  CORPS. 

(Fourth  Contingent) 

Sailed  from  Halifax,  January,  1902.     Sixty-four  officers  and  men. 

Surg.-Lieut.-Col.  A.  N.  Worthington,  M.D.  (Surg.  Lieut.-Col.  53rd. 
Regt.).     Med.,  1886. 

Surg.-Capt.  J.  E.  Johnston,  M.D.  Med.,  1897.  (Mil.  Med.  Staff 
Corps). 

Surg.-Lieut.  J.  Roberts,  M.D.     Med.,  1901. 

Pte.  T.  F.  McMillan.     Med.,  '03. 

The  services  of  McGill  men  were  not  confined  to  the  Special  Service 
Force  of  Canada. 

IMPERIAL  YEOMANRY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Vet.-Lieut.  J.  B.  Spanton,  D.V.S.     Comp.  Med.,  1898. 
Vet.  Lieut.     J.  B.  Spanton,  D.V.S.     Comp.  Med.,  1898. 
Vet.  Lieut.  W.  B.  Wallis,  D.V.S.    Comp.  Med.,  1898. 
Corporal  W.  T.  Cameron.     Science,  '01. 

ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  CAPE  COLONY, 

Surg.-Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  Ritchie,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.     Med.,  1874. 
Surg.-Capt.  D.  F.  B.  Carron,  M.D.     Med.,  1896. 
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Surg.-Capt.  A.  B.  Osborne,  M.D.  (Capt.  Can.  Mil.  Med.  Staff  Corps). 
Med.,  1886. 

Surg.-Lieut.  C.  A.  Peters,  M.D.  Med.,  1898.  (Now  Lieut.  No.  3 
Bearer  Co.,  Can.  A.M.P.) 

Surg.-Lieut.  D.  A.  Witham,  M.D.     Med.,  1898. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  in  1884  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  the  Rt.  Hon.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  then  Governor-General 
of  Canada.  He  is  now  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
British  Cabinet,  but  till  the  middle  of  1900  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  As  such  he  naturally  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
conflict.  Through  his  degree  he  is  virtually  a  McGill  man,  and 
completes  the  roll  of  McGill  in  the  South  African  War. 

A.  S.  McCORMICK. 


UNDERGRADUATE  SOCIETIES. 


THE  UXDERGRADUATES'  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Not.  30th,,  1901. — A  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  was  held  on  the 
above  date.  The  attendance  was  rather  small,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
examinations,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  the  evening's 
debate  (which  was  on  the  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the  Empire)  until 
after  Christmas.  Those  present,  however,  were  very  fortunate  in 
hearing  Mr.  Davidson's  ^  oration,'  on  the  "  Doom  of  War.'' 

Mr.  Davidson  first  pictured  war's  brighter  side — the  glory,  victory 
and  heroism  which  often  hide  the  horrors  of  war.  Then  he  showed  the 
darker  side — the  wreck  of  family  and  home  and  the  sufferings  in 
which  all  must  share.  Mr.  Davidson  concluded  his  oration  by  an 
appeal  for  the  doom  of  war. 

Dr.  Walter,  the  critic  for  the  evening,  complimented  the  speaker 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  postponed  debate  would  prove  as  great 
a  treat.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Dec.  7th. — The  Literary  Society  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
lecture  by  Prof,  Flux,  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  7th.  The  lecturer  dealt  with 
the  advisability  of  a  commercial  education,  and  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  business  men  of  Montreal  were  present.  Prof.  Flux  pointed 
out  that  the  increasing  keenness  of  competition  made  the  advisability 
of  a  commercial  education  of  paramount  importance,  and  urged  the 
business  men  to  lend  their  aid  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  The 
surest  way,  the  lecturer  said,  to  induce  young  men  to  take  such  a 
training  was  to  show  them  that  such  would  be  of  practical  advantage 
to  them,  and  whether  such  an  advantage  should  accrue  or  not  depended 
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entirely  on  the  business  men.  Prof.  Flux  advocated  a  healthy  system  of 
promotions,  and,  if  possible,  travelling  scholarships.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  address  several  of  the  business  men  present  gave  their 
views — agreeing  that  broad  education  was  a«  essential  for  business 
men  as  for  those  in  professions.  It  was  suggested  that  the  University 
and  the  business  men  should  join  forces  and  that  the  latter,  by  giving 
preference  to  university  trained  men  should  promote  the  system 
advocated  by  the  lecturer.  Mr.  Barrett  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Jan.  24th.,  1902. — The  Literary  Society  held  its  first  debate  since 
Christmas  on  Friday,  Jan.  24th.  As  both  President  and  Vice-President 
were  engaged  in  the  contest,  Mr.  J.  De  Witt  consented  to  take  the  chair. 
Home  Rule  was  the  disputed  question  :  "  Resolved,  that  the  British 
Government  should  grant  Home  Rule  to  Ireland."  Mr.  Plant,  the 
leader  of  the  affirmative,  prefaced  his  remarks  by  pointing  out  that  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  to  be  both  loyal  to  his  country  and  to  recognize 
its  mistakes.  Mr.  Plant  went  on  to  state  that  in  his  opinion  Ireland 
wa«  not  anti-British,  but  that  the  present  course  of  obstruction  which 
Its  members  were  following  wa-s  necessary,  and  concluded  by  affirming 
that  if  the  necessary  concessions  were  made,  England  would  have  no 
more  loyal  subjects  than  the  Irish.  Mr.  Jack,  the  leader  of  the  negative, 
characterized  his  opponent's  arguments  as  •sentiment.  Home  Rule  to 
Ireland  meant  the  disintegration  of  the  British  Empire,  he  said,  and 
quoted  Dicey  in  support  of  his  view.  Mr.  Adams,  the  next  speaker, 
denied  Great  Britain  the  right  to  regulate  the  internal  business  of 
Ireland.  What  would  a  Canadian  think  if  he  had  to  ask  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  for  permission  to  build  a  railway  from  Montreal 
to  Kingston,  or  to  erect  a  post-office?  It  was  absurd  to  think  that 
English  deputies  could  legislate  properly  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Adams 
concluded  by  asserting  that  if  the  Irish  were  allowed  to  govern  them- 
selves the  sense  of  responsibility  would  soon  sober  them.  Mr.  Munn, 
who  followed,  treated  the  matter  historically.  Ireland  had  had  Home 
Rule  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  whole  country  had  been  in 
anarchy,  while  under  the  Union  it  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity 
unknown  before.  Mr.  Couture  denied  that  Ireland  had  ever  really 
enjoyed  Home  Rule,  and  cited  Canada  and  Australia  as  instances  of 
countries  which  had  grown  prosperous  under  Home  Rule.    The  leaders 
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then  summed  up,  and  the  audience  voted  in  favor  of  Home  Rule.      Dr. 
Walter  kindly  acted  as  critic. 

Jan.  31st. — The  question  of  Imperial  Federation  was  discussed  before 
the  Literary  Society  on  Friday,  Jan.  31st.  Mr.  McMillan  opened  the 
evening's  programme  with  a  most  amusing  recitation,  which  was  highly 
appreciated.  The  resolution  read  as  follows :  "  Resolved,  that 
Imperial  Federation  would  promote  the  material  welfare  of  the  British 
Empire."  The  speakers  for  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  Cole  and 
Healy ;  those  for  the  negative,  Messrs.  Couture  and  Munn.  The 
affirmative  maintained  that  Canada  had  three  futures  to  choose 
between  :  (1.)  Annexation  to  the  United  States,  (2.)  Independence,  and 
(3.)  Imperial  Federation,  and  held  that  of  these  three  Federation  was 
the  most  desirable.  The  affirmative  concluded  their  argument  by 
painting  a  picture  of  peace  on  earth  ushered  in  by  Imperial  Federation. 
The  negative  contended  that  Canada  would  serve  her  best  interests  by 
remaining  as  she  was,  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Imperial  Federa- 
tion would  inevitably  involve  injustice  to  some  of  the  parts  concerned. 
After  a  short  criticism,  Mr.  Adams  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  the 
negative.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

THE  FRESHMAX— SOPHOMORE  DEBATE. 

Feb.  7th. — It  was  an  enthusiastic  and  highly  appreciative  audience 
which  listened  to  the  representatives  of  the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen 
as  they  discussed  the  question  of  '*  Woman's  Rights.'"  Mr.  Papineau  led 
for  the  Sophomores.  He  traced  from  the  earliest  times  the  progress 
of  woman.  He  showed  that  from  a  condition  of  semi-slavery 
woman  has  risen  until  to-day  in  almost  every  respect  she  is 
the  acknowledged  equal  of  man.  From  the  fact  that  she  has  filled 
other  offices  so  creditably  Mr.  Papineau  concluded  that  she  would  do 
equally  well  in  a  political  sphere.  Mr.  L.  Edwards,  '05,  replying  for 
the  Freshmen,  held  that  the  mere  fact  of  being  educated  did  not  entitle 
citizens  to  vote  and  hold  political  offices  ;  otherwise,  why  should  the 
clergy,  the  army,  etc.,  be  debarred  from  such  privileges  ?  The  speaker 
quoted  the  words  of  Queen  Victoria  in  support  of  his  views.  Mr. 
]McCallum  contested  the  remarks  of  his  opponent.  He  pointed  out 
tlmt  the  clergy  and  army  were  in  a  peculiar  position,  and  that  Utah 
and  Wyoming  were  not  fair  instances  of  woman  suffrage.      The  next 
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speaker  was  Mr.  Jenkins.  He  ridiculed  the  position  of  tlie  affirmative, 
stating  that  if  women  had  the  right  to  vote,  the  members  of  Parliament 
would  become  a  "  pack  of  dandies."  Mr.  Archibald  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  advantages  which  humanity  would  reap  if  women  took  an 
interest  in  politics.  Mr.  Greenshields  pointed  out  the  fact  that  a 
political  office  required  a  business  education,  and  contended  that  such 
an  education  did  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  women.  Professor 
Flux,  the  critic  of  the  evening,  decided  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

Feb.  14th. — For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  McGill  Literary 
Society  its  representatives  met  the  representatives  of  Queen's 
University,  the  winners  of  the  first  round  of  the  newly-formed  Inter- 
University  Debating  League.  President  Adams  was  in  the  chair,  and 
the  Molson  Hall  was  well  filled.  After  Miss  Shepherd  had  rendered  a 
couple  of  songs  very  acceptably,  the  debate  began.  Queen's  moving  the 
Resolution  that,  "The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  made  entirely 
optional  in  the  Arts  course  of  Canadian  universities."  Messrs.  Watts 
and  Beckstedt  spoke  forcibly  on  the  question,  arguing  that  all  the 
advantages  of  a  classical  education  could  now  be  got  from  a  study  of 
translations  and  of  the  modern  languages,  and  they  also  laid  special 
emphasis  on  the  harm  done  in  forcing  those  who  were  unable  to  get 
any  benefit  from  the  classics  to  study  them.  Messrs.  H.  S.  Williams 
and  Huntley  Duff  made  up  in  smoothness  what  they  lacked  in  force, 
but  they  were  unable  to  convince  the  judges  that  classics  should  be 
compulsory,  so  that,  after  some  deliberation.  Dr.  Barclay,  speaking  for 
the  judges,  Messrs.  Richard  White,  Francis  McLennan  and  himself, 
awarded  the  victory  to  Queen's. 

Feb.  21st. — Arts  and  Law  met  this  evening  on  the  occasion  of  their 
annual  debate,  the  subject  being  :  "  Resolved,  that  a  system  of  old  age 
pensions  should  be  established  in  all  civilized  countries."  Verner  S. 
Plant,  Arts,  '02,  and  Talbot  Papineau,  Arts,  '04,  spoke  for  the  affirma- 
tive, arguing  that  the  poor  man  had  now  no  chance  to  lay  up  money  to 
keep  him  in  his  old  age  and  that  the  work  could  be  better  done  by  the 
government  than  in  any  other  way.  Messrs.  Pope  and  Phelan,  of  Law, 
on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  result  would  be  a  lack  of  inde- 
pendence and  increase  in  laziness  and  that  the  friendly  societies  now 
did  all  that  was  necessary.  Prof.  Moyse,  who  acted  as  judge,  awarded 
the  victory  to  Arts. 

Feb.  28th. — It  is  seldom  that  the  Literary  Society  has  the  pleasure  of 
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presenting  such  a  treat  to  its  members  and  the  public  as  it  had  this 
evening  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin's  eloquent  address  on 
Imperial  Federation.  Dr.  Peterson  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was 
quite  a  large  crowd  in  the  Windsor  Hall,  but  not  nearly  so  large  as  the 
lecture  deserved.  Those  who  were  absent  can  best  remedy  the  injustice 
they  did  themselves  by  reading  Dr.  Parkin's  address  as  it  appears  in 
The  McGill  University  Magazine. 

After  the  lecture,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Peterson,  the  members 
of  the  Society  were  able  to  meet  Dr.  Parkin,  and  to  spend  a  pleasant 
two  hours  socially. 

March  7th. — At  th^  last  meeting  of  the  Society  for  this  session  the 
following  officers  were  elected  : 

President— H.  S.  Williams,  B.A.,  Law,  '04. 

First  Vice-President. — W.  S.  Johnson,  Arts,  '03. 

Second  Vice-President. — W.  J.  Healy,  Arts,  '03. 

Secretary.— O.  B.  McCallum,  Arts,  '04. 

Treasurer. — L.  Edwards,  Arts,  '05. 

Committee. — Messrs.  Ogilvy,  Couture,  Owens,  Rubinowitz,  and 
McNaughton. 


THE  DELTA  SIGMA  SOCIETY. 

Again  the  Delta  Sigma  presents  its  report  to  the  readers  of  The 
McGill  University  Magazine,  a  report  which  can  give  only  a  slight  idea 
of  the  bright,  entertaining  and  instructive  meetings  which  have  been 
held. 

As  may  be  noticed,  debates  have  been  a  primary  feature  of  this  part 
of  the  year's  entertainment,  and  so  much  talent  in  direct  and  forceful 
argument  has  been  developed  that  the  possibility  of  sending  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  "  Literary"  was  at  one  time  considered.  This  idea  however 
had  to  be  given  up,  but  next  year  perhaps  it  may  materialize. 

Nov.  18th. — The  meeting  of  this  Society,  which  was  held  on  Monday, 
Xov.  18th.,  was  of  an  unusually  interesting  character.  The  question  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Honour  Courses  in  English  and  Natural 
Science  was  under  discussion.  Miss  Dixon  and  Miss  Nolan,  of  '02, 
argued  that  the  Natural  Science  course  was  the  more  generally  bene- 
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ficial  one,  and  Miss  Wales,  '03,  and  Miss  Warriner,  '02,  defended  the 
Honour  English. 

The  debate  was  an  excellent  one,  showing  very  careful  consideration 
of  the  question  by  all  four  speakers. 

The  judges  were  Miss  Oakeley,  Miss  Dover  and  Miss  Hammond, 
who,  after  some  discussion,  gave  the  decision  to  the  Honour  English 
side.  Miss  Oakeley  in  giving  this  decision  complimented  the  debaters 
on  the  forcible  and  pleasing  manner  in  which  they  had  presented  their 
arguments.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Nov.  25th. — The  Annual  Lecture  of  the  Delta  Sigma  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Leacock  in  the  Common  Room,  on  Monday,  Nov.  25th.,  before  the 
members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends.  The  subject  Avas  "Anarch- 
ism," and  in  a  short  time  the  speaker  had  given  us  a  comprehensive 
view  of  this  movement,  its  foundation  and  groAvth.  It  was  the  result  of 
the  crowded  civilization  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  change  from  hope  to  disillusionment  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, led  men  to  think  that  all  forms  of  government  were  equally  bad. 
Before  1881  it  was  quite  an  orderly  movement,  consisting  of  federations 
of  political  parties,  such  as  "The  International  Workingraen's 
Association,"  and  "The  Social  Democratic  Alliance."  In  that  year, 
however,  an  Anarchist  manifesto  was  issued,  advocating  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  authorities,  and  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  explosives  to  this 
end.  Since  then  the  whole  movement  ha«  changed  and  it  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  conspirators  and  criminals,  who  consider  assassination  as 
their  chief  instrument.  There  is  no  longer  any  attempt  at  a  wide 
federation  and  a  large  number  of  independent  groups  are  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  France  has  a  net-work  of  these  groups,  but 
Italy  is  the  real  centre  of  Anarchism.  The  Anarchists  found  in 
England  and  the  United  States  are  refugees  from  these  other  countries. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  has  suggested  a  cure,  which  is  to  put  all  the  Anarchist 
leaders  on  a  particularly  unhealthy  Philippine  island,  full  of  snakes  and 
jungles,  and  let  them  test  their  theories  of  government,  etc.,  there. 
This,  he  believes,  would  have  the  desired  effect  in  a  very  few  years. 

The  lecture  throughout  was  of  absorbing  interest  and  was  listened  to 
with  the  closest  attention.  After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  had  been 
tendered  to  the  lecturer,  the  audience  adjourned  to  the  library,  which  had 
lost  its  academic  air,  and  was  transformed  into  a  very  cosy  tea-room 
with  decorations  of  green  and  white. 
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Dec.  2nd. — At  the  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  Delta  Sigma  a  very 
spirited  impromptu  debate  was  held,  the  subject  being:  ''Resolved,  that 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  students  of  McGill  if  the  session  were 
lengthened  by  six  weeks."  The  speakers  for  the  affirmative  were  Miss 
Grace  Griffin,  Miss  Parkin  and  Miss  Annie  McLeod,  and  in  favour  of 
the  negative  were  Miss  Cole,  Miss  Gass,  and  Miss  Effi^  McLeod.  It 
was  claimed  by  the  affirmative  that  a  longer  term  would  give  more 
time  for  athletics,  a  need  greatly  felt  at  McGill,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  away  largely  with  the  necessity  for  cramming,  by  giving  the  students 
plenty  of  time  for  the  work  prescribed.  The  negative  made  a  strong 
defence.  They  considered  that  even  with  the  lengthened  term,  so 
much  extra  work  would  be  given  the  students  that  cramming  would  be 
more  necessary  than  ever,  and  there  would  be  a  shorter  vacation  in 
which  to  recover  from  the  effects.  This  short  vacation  would  further 
seriously  affect  some  of  our  best  students,  who  spend  the  summer 
months  in  earning  the  means  to  pay  their  college  expenses  for  the  next 
year.  The  decision  was  given  by  the  meeting  in  favour  of  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Jan.  13th.,  1902. — Mr.  Mott's  familiar  appearance  on  the  platform  of  the 
Common  Room  on  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  13th,  was  the  signal  for  great 
applause.  He  gave  a  delightful  talk  on  some  distinguished  people  he 
had  met,  and  places  he  had  seen,  taking  us  back  in  his  reminiscences 
to  the  Reign  of  William  TV.  He  spoke  of  the  celebrated  actors  and 
actresses  he  had  seen  in  his  youth,  of  the  Chartist  movement,  and  the 
Chartist  orators  whom  he  had  heard.  He  gave  us  his  impressions  ot 
Kossuth,  Gladstone,  John  Bright  and  many  others  whom  he  had  seen 
and  heard  speak.  He  had  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  Dickens 
read  from  one  of  his  own  stories.  At  the  close  of  the  address  the 
speaker  showed  us  some  interesting  relics,  such  as  photographs,  coins, 
medals,  etc.  After  Mr.  Mott  had  replied  to  the  vote  of  thanks  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Jan.  20th. — The  Delta  Sigma  met  on  Monday,  Jan.  20th.,  at  the  usual 
hour,  with  the  President  in  the  chair.  After  the  regular  business  had 
been  transacted  an  open  debate  was  held,  on  the  subject :  "  Resolved, 
that  books  are  more  satisfactory  companions  than  people."  Many  of 
the  members  took  part,  and  the  arguments  used  on  both  sides  were 
very  convincing,  some  of  them  being  also  very  ingenious  and  amusing. 
The  vote  of  the  meeting  decided  in  favour  of  people  as  companions. 
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Jan.  27tb.— Mrs.  Clark  Murray  addressed  the  Delta  Sigma  on  Jan.  27tli., 
on  the  G-ouin  method  of  learning  French.  The  speaker  emphasized 
the  great  necessity  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  French  language  in 
Canada,  and  especially  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Owing  to  shortness 
of  time  she  was  unable  to  go  into  the  details,  but  the  chief  points  of 
the  method  were  very  clearly  shown  with  the  help  of  practical  illustra- 
tions. A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mrs.  Murray  for  her  very 
instructive  and  much  appreciated  address,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Feb.  3rd. — On  Feb.  3rd.,  instead  of  our  regular  meeting,  tv^  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  French  play,  "  Ma  fille  Blanche,"  represented.  It 
was  amusing  from  beginning  to  end,  and  splendidly  acted.  The 
management  have  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  opportunity  given  us. 

Feb.  10th. — Five  o'clock  on  Feb.  10th.  -saw  the  members  of  the  Delta 
Sigma  comfortably  seated  in  the  large  lecture  theatre  of  the  Chemistry 
Building.  Professor  Evans  had  consented  to  show  us  some  views  taken 
on  last  summer's  mining  trip,  and  accordingly  most  of  the  Donalda 
students  were  present.  We  had  heard  that  the  slides  were  excellent 
and  we  were  not  disappointed.  By  means  of  about  one  hundred  of 
these  slides  and  Prof.  Evans's  interesting  comments,  we  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Mining  Class  in  their  special  car,  from  Montreal  to 
Vancouver  and  back  again.  We  saw  them  when  their  faces  were 
clean  and  when  they  were  not;  when  they  knew  they  were  being  taken, 
and  when  they  thought  there  was  no  camera  near.  We  also  got  a 
splendid  idea  of  the  scenery  in  the  far  West,  the  Rockies  and  the 
mining  districts.  All  joined  in  the  vote  of  thanks  given  at  the  close 
of  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  afternoons  the  Society  has  ever  spent. 

Feb.  17th. — The  large  audience  gathered  in  the  Common  Room  on 
Monday  afternoon  showed  that  great  interest  was  being  taken  in  the 
annual  Sophomore-Freshman  debate.  The  question  under  discussion 
was  :  "  The  free  immigration  of  the  Chinese  into  Canada,  is  it  injurious 
or  not  ?"  The  Freshmen,  represented  by  Miss  Sharpe  and  Miss  Faber, 
had  the  affirmative,  and  Miss  Hart  and  Miss  Hickson,  representing  the 
Sophomores,  argued  for  the  negative.  The  affirmative  claimed  that 
the  Chinese  cheapened  labor  and  so  degraded  it ;  they  did  not  support 
our  educational  system  ;  took  no  interest  in  political  affairs  ;  never 
became  permanent  settlers.  The  negative  claimed  that  the  Chinese 
would  settle  here  if  they  got  a  chance  ;  they  were  economical,  honest 
and  law-abiding  ;  they  did  not  compete  with  Canadian  labourers,  but 
did  the  menial  work  and  left  the  Canadians  to  seek  the  more  congenial 
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employments.  Moreover,  it  was  our  duty  as  a  Christian  nation  to 
educate  and  convert  the  Chinaman. 

Miss  Oakeley,  Miss  Lichtenstein,  and  Miss  Dover,  the  judges,  after 
some  time  and  careful  consideration,  gave  the  decision  for  the  affirma- 
tive, and  at  the  same  time  complimented  all  the  speakers  on  their  argu- 
ments, and  the  clear  manner  in  which  they  had  presented  them. 

Feb.  24th. — An  unusually  interesting  session  of  the  Delta  Sigma  was 
held  on  Feb  24th.,  when  Mile.  Milhau  spoke  of  the  Universities  of 
France.  The  speaker  began  by  pointing  out  wherein  the  French  Uni- 
versities differed  from  those  of  England  and  America.  In  France  there 
are  sixteen  universities,  all  of  which  are  under  government  control,  and 
have  the  same  curriculum,  and  the  same  examination  papers,  which  are 
printed  in  Paris.  In  this  way  the  French  student  has  a  great  advan- 
tage, as  he  can  take  a  term  in  one  university  and  then  pass  on  to 
another  without  interrupting  his  course  in  the  least.  This  kills  college 
spirit,  which  is  lacking  in  France,  but  it  gives  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  human  life.  The  professors  are  all  government  officials 
and  often  hold  civil  positions  as  well.  The  central  and  largest  univer- 
sity is  in  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  Continent,  being 
established  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twelfth  century.  Its  first  great 
scholar  was  the  famous  Abelard.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give 
even  the  outline  of  the  whole  address,  which  was  full  of  interesting  and 
amusing  facts  about  French  students.  Mile.  Milhau  in  replying  to  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  that  next  year  she  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  lantern  slides  now  being  prepared,  to  give  us  a  better  idea  of 
college  life  in  her  own  country.  Needless  to  say,  we  shall  look  forward 
to  that  time  with  much  pleasure. 

March  3rd. — At  this  meeting  it  vras  decided  to  hold  our  annual  business 
meeting  on  Monday,  March  10,  instead  of  a  week  later,  as  intended. 
This  is  in  order  to  have  the  list  of  officers  for  the  new  Calendar.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  receive  nominations,  and  then  the  meeting 
was  given  up  to  an  impromptu  debate  on  the  subject :  "  Resolved,  that 
the  fear  of  punishment  is  a  greater  incentive  to  diligence  than  is  the 
hope  of  reward."  The  decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  negative. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned.  For  our  last  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
March  ITth.,  we  have  the  prospect  of  an  address  by  Miss  Lichtenstein. 

This  we  feel  sure  will  be  very  enjoyable,  and  form  a  fitting  close  to 

our  winter's  programme. 

E.  IRVIXG. 
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APPLIED  SCIENCE    SOCIETY. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  very  successful  one  for  the  Applied  Science 
Society,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  President,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Borden.  No  small  share  of  credit  is  due  Mr.  C.  M.  Campbell,  whose 
artistic  posters  were  the  means  of  advertising  the  lectures. 

The  work  of  the  year  consisted  of  three  popular  lectures  on  live 
topics,  which  were  open  to  the  public,  and  the  interest  taken  was 
evinced  by  the  crowded  meetings. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  lecture  theatre 
of  the  Physics  Building,  on  Nov.  25th.  Prof.  F.  D.  Adams  gave  a 
lecture  on  "The  Flow  of  Rocks,"  descriptive  of  a  series  of  original 
experiments  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  of  the  College  by  Professors 
Adams  and  Nicholson. 

The  lecturer  showed  slides  of  machinery  especially  designed  at 
McGill  for  applying  tremendous  pressures,  and  also  of  columns  of 
marble  which  had  been  squeezed  until  the  molecules  had  slipped  and 
twisted,  separated  and  reunited,  changing  the  appearance  of  the  struc- 
ture, but  weakening  the  specimen  comparatively  little. 

These  experiments  have  shown  the  reason  of  the  irregular  structure 
of  the  rocky  strata  of  the  earth's  crust.  They  explain  the  action  of 
earthquakes  and  the  building  up  of  mountains  to  their  present  shape. 

This  is  one  of  the  experiments  in  which  McGill  is  taking  a  leading 
place. 

The  largest  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
Physics  Building  on  Dec.  20th. 

A  most  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  was  given  by  Professor 
Rutherford  on,  "  Telegraphy  without  wires."  The  lecturer  gave  a  brief 
account  of  the  history  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  explained  with 
experiments  Marconi's  researches  and  recent  experiments  leading  to 
the  present  satisfactory  state  of  the  Science.  As  the  subject  of  the 
lecture  was  of  popular  interest  the  meeting  was  open  and  several 
gentlemen  connected  with  telegraphic,  cable  and  electrical  companies 
in  the  city,  were  present.  The  meeting  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Society. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
annual  convention  assembled,  the  meeting  of  Jan.  20th.  v>u^  held  in 
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the  rooms  of  the  above  Society,  on  Dorchester  street,  by  the  Applied 
Science  Society. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Rogers,  Sc,  '76,  gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
talk  on  "  The  Trent  Canal,''  of  which  he  is  chief  engineer. 

The  lecture  was  well  illustrated  with  maps  of  the  country,  views 
along  the  canal  and  working  drawings  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
locks. 

On  the  evening  of  March  3rd,  Dr.  Stansfield,  Professor  of  Metallurgy, 
lectured  at  an  open  meeting  of  the  Society.  The  subject  of  the  lecture 
was  "The  Electric  Furnace,  as  used  for  the  heating  and  melting  of 
metals  and  for  the  production  of  calcium  carbide." 

Several  kinds  of  furnace  were  shown  by  Dr.  Stansfield,  assisted  by 
Howells  Frechette,  B.Sc.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance  views  of  the 
actions  taking  place  in  the  interiors  of  the  furnaces  were  thrown  on  a 
screen.  The  lecture  was  the  same  as  one  in  which  Dr.  Stansfield 
assisted  Roberts- Austen  on  his  visit  here  with  the  British  Association  in 
1897.  A  large  audience,  including  many  friends  of  the  University 
from  the  city,  enjoyed  the  lecture. 

The  series  of  lectures  given  this  year  by  the  Society  has  been  some- 
what of  a  departure  from  the  usual  course.  It  has,  we  hope,  brought 
scientific  and  business  men  in  the  city  more  closely  into  touch  with  the 
work,  and  especially  the  research  work  which  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  Professors  of  McGill,  That  the  subjects  have  been  of  interest  and 
the  lectures  appreciated  has  been  shown  by  the  large  and  attentive 
audiences  at  every  meeting. 

The  next  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Lincoln,  on  "The  Power  Construction  work  at  Niagara,'-  on 
March  17th. 


THE  HISTORICAL  CLUB. 

Jan.  15th.,  1902. — It  is  the  custom  of  the  Historical  Club  to  vary  its  regu- 
lar programme  on  its  first  meeting  of  the  new  year  by  introducing  a 
debate  instead  of  the  customary  essay.  The  debate  is  of  an  historical 
characteT  ,^  and  its  object  is  to  discuss  some  point  in  history  in  a  more 
argumentative  fashion  than  is  possible  at  the  ordinary  meeting.      The 
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subject  of  debate  this  year  was  :  "  Kesolved,  that  the  Southern  States 
had  no  valid  reason  for  seceding  from  the  Union."  Mr.  W.  G.  Mac- 
naughton  introduced  the  subject  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Papineau  supported 
him.  They  were  opposed  by  Messrs.  Parkins  and  Bates.  The  debate 
was  of  unusual  merit,  both  sides  supporting  strong  arguments  in 
support  of  their  views.  Dr.  Colby  and  Mr.  Leacock  acted  as  judges. 
The  decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  negative,  and  after  a  very 
interesting  criticism  by  Dr.  Colby  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Jan.  23rd. — The  regular  meeting  of  the  Historical  Club  was  held  on 
the  above  date,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms.  An  interesting  programme  was 
provided.  Mr.  W.  C.  Munn,  Arts,  1902,  read  an  essay  on  Poland,  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  Lockhart,  Arts,  1903,  one  on  the  Balkan  States,  both  papers 
dealing  with  the  Slavic  question.  An  interesting  discussion  then 
took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  many  new  facts  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  the  evening  were  brought  to  light.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  enjoy  the  social  hour,  which  is  generally  the  sequel  of  a 
meeting  of  the  "  Historical." 

Feb.  5th. — A  meeting  of  the  Historical  Club  w^as  held  on  Wednesday, 
Feb.  5th.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Harper. 
The  subject  of  the  evening  was  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and 
three  papers  were  read  in  relation  to  it ;  the  first  by  A.  D.  Harris,  was 
entitled,  "The  Young  Czechs."  The  w^riter  dealt  in  an  instructive 
manner  with  the  general  political  conditions  existing  in  the  Empire, 
and  especially  with  the  fortunes  of  the  party  known  as  the  Young 
Czechs. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Murphy  followed,  with  a  paper  on,  "  Hungary  since  1867," 
giving  a  clear  insight  into  the  condition  and  possiblities  of  this  nation. 
The  last  paper  was  by  Mr.  Adams,  Its  subject  was,  "The  modern 
German  element  in  Austria."  Mr.  Adams  dealt  with  his  subject  in  a 
thorough  manner,  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  intricacies  of  Austrian 
politics.  Before  adjourning  Dr.  Colby  made  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  Austrian  Empire. 

Feb.  20th. — Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Colby,  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Historical  Club  was  held  at  their  residence,  a  very  pleas- 
ant change  for  the  members.  Two  essays  on  French  colonial  affairs 
formed  the  programme  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Couture,  in  his  paper  on 
"  The  French  in  Algiers,"  had  to  combat  the  idea  that  the  French  were 
unsuccessful  in  developing  the  countries  which  they  colonized.       He 
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showed  that  in  Algiers  there  had  been  colonists  who  combined  the 
daring  and  the  heroism  of  the  early  French  settlers  in  Canada,  with  the 
ability  to  make  things  pay,  usually  supposed  to  be  monopolized  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The  second  paper,  which  was  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Harper,  B.A.,  was  on  a 
question  likely  to  be  of  grave  importance  in  the  near  future — the 
French  Shore  Rights  in  Newfoundland.  This  subject  was  treated  in 
an  historical  way,  the  essayist  taking  up  in  order  the  various  treaties 
by  which  the  English  governments  had  foolishly  given  up  the  rights  of 
their  own  settlers.  A  presentation  of  the  situation  as  it  now  exists 
concluded  the  paper.  After  a  short  discussion,  Dr.  Colby,  in  the 
absence  of  the  third  essayist,  threw  some  light  on  the  French  policy 
in  Tonquin,  and  especially  on  M.  Ferry's  part  in  it.  He  took  M.  Ferry 
as  an  example  of  a  prime  minister  who  regained  lost  popularity. 

Mar.  6th. — A  business  meeting  of  the  Historical  Club  took  place  at 
the  McGill  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  the  above  date.  The  discussion  of  last  year's 
programme  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  members  would  prefer  to 
have  the  discussion  follow  each  paper  rather  than  come  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting.  It  was  decided  to  recommend  that  the  subjects  for  essays 
next  year  should  be  confined  to  Xorth  and  South  America,  special 
emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  were  elected  as  oflflcers  for  next  year  : — 

President.— W.  J.  Healy,  Arts,  '03. 

Vice-President. — G.  P.  Couture,  Arts,  *03. 

Secretary. — W.  S.  Johnson,  Arts,  '03. 

Treasurer.— O.  B.  McCallum,  Arts,  '04. 

Members  of  executive  committee. — Dr.  Colby,  G.  Lomer  and  Grant 
Campbell. 


THE    McGILL    MEDICAL    SOCIETY. 

This  Society  has  held  regular  meetings  throughout  the  session  every 
alternate  Friday  evening,  with  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before, 
on  one  or  two  occasions  two  hundred  students  having  been  present. 
The  meetings,  as  in  years  past,  have  consisted  largely  of  papers  and 
discussions  by  the  members  on   medical   and   allied   subjects,   but  in 
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addition  to  this  part  of  the  programme  the  Society  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  had  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  Professors  in  making  the 
meetings  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Honorary  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  C.  F.  Martin,  has  on 
two  occasions  shown  lantern  views  of  foreign  Universities  and  eminent 
medical  men  and  scientists,  whose  names  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  advance  of  medical  Science.  Dr.  Wesley  Mills  gave  a  lantern 
demonstration  of  a  number  of  slides  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
showed  in  a  manner  intelligible  and  instructive  to  Freshman  and 
Senior  alike,  how  impressions  from  the  outside  world  were  received, 
interpreted  and  acted  upon  by  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of  man. 
On  another  occasion,  during  the  height  of  the  small-pox  scare.  Dr.  F.  J. 
Shepherd  showed  a  number  of  slides,  illustrating  the  eruption  of  this 
disease  in  its  various  stages.  He  also  demonstrated  a  series  of  slides 
of  some  cases  of  skin  diseases  that  are  not  commonly  seen,  but  which 
he  had  collected  from  his  large  clinical  experience. 

The  Christmas  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Garrow,  who  took 
as  his  subject,  "  Medical  Ethics,"  Dr.  Grarrow  dwelt  on  the  importance 
of  a  medical  man  being  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  acceptance  of  this 
term  ;  of  his  bearing  toward  his  patients  and  his  treatment  of  his 
fellow-practitioners  ;  how  physicians  are  looked  up  to  in  the  commun- 
ity, of  the  confidences  placed  in  them  by  their  patients,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  each  one  proving  himself  worthy  of  this  trust.  Many 
pointers  were  given  to  the  young  practitioner,  and  each  one  present  at 
the  address  felt  that  he  was  better  fitted  for  his  profession  by  having 
obtained  this  advice. 

Another  of  the  special  evenings  was  when  Dr.  C.  B.  Keenan,  D.S.O., 
Surgeon  to  the  Strathcona  Horse,  entertained  the  Society  with  an 
account  of  his  work  in  this  capacity.  He  told  of  the  necessary  outfit 
and  equipment  for  a  Regimental  doctor,  of  such  an  officer's  duties,  of  the 
diseases  he  had  encountered  in  South  Africa,  of  his  experience  with 
bullet  wounds  of  various  kinds,  and  closed  his  address  by  telling  of  the 
openings  for  a  young  doctor  in  South  Africa. 

The  Debate  on  the  subject,  "Resolved,  that  Tuberculosis  can  be  as 
well  treated  in  Canada  as  elsewhere,"  was  a  feature  of  the  year's  pro- 
gramme. In  this  the  debaters  maintained  their  respective  sides  with 
vigour  and  ability,  and  while  the  Negative  showed  that  Canada  was 
woefully  behind  many  other  countries  at  present  in  the  prophylaxis  and 
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treatment  of  this  disease,  the  speakers  on  the  Affirmative  maintained 
their  position  that  Canada  has  as  good,  if  not  better,  opportunities  for 
the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis  in  its  various  forms  as  have  other  lands. 

To  pick  out  any  one  or  two  papers  presented  to  the  Society  for 
special  mention  would  be  a  difficult  task,  and  would  be  unfair  to  the 
rest.  These  have  all  been  of  high  merit  and  have  shown  thought,  work 
and  care  in  their  preparation,  and  in  the  discussions  that  have  followed 
the  writers  have  shown  their  grasp  of  the  subjects  in  being  able  to 
answer  the  questions  asked  them  and  in  backing  up  the  statements 
made  in  their  papers. 

The  programme  for  the  meetings  up  to  date  is  as  follows  : 

Friday,  October  18th. — (1.)  Paper,  "  Cocaine- Analgesia  by  Lumbar 
Puncture,"  R.  C.  Paterson,  B. A.,  '02.  (2.)  Paper,  "  The  Early  History 
of  Medicine,"  F.  E.  Stowell,  '03. 

Friday,  November  1st. — (1.)  Paper,  "  The  Early  History  and  Prophy- 
laxis of  Syphilis,"  W.  A.  Gardner,  B.A.,  '02.  (2.)  Paper,  "  Hypnotism," 
N.  W.  Strong,  '03. 

Friday,  Nov.  15th.— (1.)  Paper,  "  Neuritis,"  J.  R.  Byers,  '02.  (2.) 
Paper,  "  Malaria,  from  Marsh  Poison  to  Mosquito-bite,"  S.  B.  Thomas, 
'03.     (3.)  Paper,  "A  few  Anthropological  Notes,"  J.  C.  Fyshe,  B.A.,  '01. 

Friday,  November  29th.— (1.)  Paper,  "  The  Modern  Bullet,  its  Effects 
and  their  Treatment,"  R.  C.  Cox,  '02.  (2.)  Paper,  «  Longevity,"  D.  W. 
McKechnie,  '03.  (3.)  Paper, "  Diseases  of  Occupation,"  W.  A.  Lincoln,  '04. 

Friday,  Dec.  13th. — Debate :  "  Resolved,  that  Tuberculosis  can 
be  Treated  as  well  in  Canada  as  elsewhere."  Speakers  in  the  affirma- 
tive, A.  Campbell,  '02,  H.  Walker,  B.A.,  '02.  Speakers  in  the  Negative, 
A.  C.  Ames,  '02,  E.  A.  Hyatt,  B.Sc,  '02.  Judges  of  Debate;  Dr.  Lafleur, 
Dr.  Adami,  Dr.  Hamilton. 

Friday,  Jan.  10th.,  1902.— Address,  "Medical  Ethics,"  Dr.  A.  E. 
Garrow. 

Friday,  January  21th. — (1.)  Paper,  "The  Historical  Aspect  of 
Typhoid  Fever,"  E.  B.  Eastman,  '02.  (2.)  Paper,  "  The  Progress  in  the 
Study  of  Anatomy  in  the  Last  Century,"  R.  Elder,  B.A.,  '03.  (3.) 
Paper,  "  The  Ancestory  of  the  Tissues  as  regards  Form  and  Function," 
T.  L.  Miller,  B.A.,  '01.  (1.)  Elementary  Biology,  its  Value  in  a  Medical 
Training,"  E.  H.  Henderson,  B.A.,  '05. 

Friday,  Feb.  7th. — (1.)  Paper,  "Notes   of   a  Regimental   Doctor  in 
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a  Mounted  Infantry  Corps  (with  Lantern  Views),"  Dr.  0.  B.  Keenan. 
(2.)  Paper,  "  On  Massage,"  O.  R.  Peters,  '02. 

Friday,  February  21st. — (1.)  Paper,  "Pain  and  its  significance  in 
Diagnosis,"  J.  A.  E.  Campbell,  B. A.,  '02.  (2.)  Paper  on  "  Christian 
Science,"  C.  W.  Anderson,  B.A.,  '03.  (3.)  Paper,  "Sketches  from  the 
Lives  of  Some  Great  English  Physicians,"  J.  A.  Nutter,  B.A.,  '04. 

Friday,  March  7th. — (1.)  Paper,  "Tuberculin,  in  the  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Disease,"  J.  E.  Menzies,  '02.  (2.)  Paper,  "Primitive 
Surgery,"  R.  W.  Geddes,  B.A.,  '04. 

H.  S.  WILLIAMS. 


ATHLETICS. 


HOCKEY,  1901-02. 


Although  McGill  did  not  have  hockey  teams  playing  in  any  league 
this  winter,  the  season  has  not  been  an  uneventful  one  in  Hockey  and 
Skating  circles. 

For  the  past  two  seasons  it  has  been  found  very  diflScult  to  maintain 
Intermediate  and  Junior  teams  in  the  Canadian  Hockey  League.  The 
greatest  difficulty  which  our  football  men  have  to  encounter,  is  lack 
of  time  for  practice.  This  is  even  more  disastrous  to  hockey.  The 
practices  which  are  held  in  the  evening  interfere  with  college  work 
even  more  than  hours  in  the  daytime  do.  A  player  can  get  little  or 
no  work  done  during  the  same  evening  in  which  he  plays  hockey.  Thus, 
when  there  are  two  practices  each  week,  and  perhaps  a  match  in 
addition,  college  work  is  bound  to  suffer.  The  natural  result  was  that 
the  men  turned  out  to  the  practices  very  irregularly,  and  some  of  the 
best  players  could  not  be  induced  to  play  at  all.  Lack  of  practice  and 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  team,  resulting  from  these  circumstan- 
ces, were  largely  responsible  for  the  poor  showing  made  by  the  McGill 
teams  during  the  last  two  winters.  Recognizing  these  facts,  the 
committee  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  both  teams  from  the 
Canadian  Hockey  League,  and  to  devote  their  attention  to  inter-class 
and  inter-faculty  matches. 

On  account  of  the  lessened  scope  of  the  Hockey  Club  it  was  consider- 
ed best  by  both  the  Hockey  and  Skating  Committees  to  amalgamate 
the  two  clubs  and  form  one.      Accordingly  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
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two  clubs  were  held  on  the  same  evening  in  December,  and  the  McGill 
Hockey  and  Skating  Club  was  formed. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : — 

President. — Percival  Molson. 

Vice-President. — S.  Dale  Harris. 

Secretary. — L.  S.  Mackid. 

Treasurer. — G.  O.  McMurtry. 

The  committee  in  addition  to  these  officers  consisted  of  four  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine  and  Science, 
and  three  from  the  Faculty  of  Law.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
committee  F.  H.  McLaren  was  elected  as  manager  of  the  hockey  team 
and  P.  Molson  as  captain. 

In  Hockey  as  well  as  in  Football  and  Athletics  the  tendency  towards 
inter-collegiate  competition  is  steadily  growing.  The  Inter-collegiate 
Football  League  has  been  established  now  for  four  years.  There  have 
been  three  successive  inter-collegiate  track  meetings.  And  now  there 
is  the  probability  of  an  Inter-collegiate  Hockey  Association  being 
formed  in  the  near  future. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Kingston  last  November,  it  was  decided  that 
although  it  would  be  impracticable  to  form  a  league  this  year,  chiefly 
owing  to  financial  difficulties,  home-and-home  matches  would  be  played 
between  'Varsity,  Queen's  and  McGill,  and  in  this  way  the  basis  would 
be  formed  for  an  Inter-collegiate  League.  These  home-and-home 
matches  did  not  take  place.  The  Queen's  team  was  largely  composed 
of  graduating  men,  and  after  their  season  in  the  O.  H.  A.  was  over,  they 
were  unwilling  to  do  any  more  travelling.  The  financial  side  of  the 
question  kept  'Varsity  from  visiting  Montreal.  McGill,  however,  not 
being  in  any  other  league,  and  being  anxious  to  meet  the  other 
universities,  decided  to  play  both  'Varsity  and  Queen's  on  their  own 
ice,  if  they  could  get  a  sufficient  guarantee  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
trip.  The  financial  arrangements  were  satisfactorily  concluded,  and 
the  McGill  team  left  for  Toronto.  They  played  'Varsity  on  the  13th. 
of  February,  and  Queen's  on  the  15th.  'Varsity  won  the  first  match 
by  a  score  of  eight  to  six,  three  of  their  goals  being  scored  in  the  last 
ten  minutes'  play.  Queen's  won  by  a  score  of  five  to  three.  In  this 
match  also  McGill  was  beaten  during  the  latter  part  of  the  game. 
Lack  of  experience  was  responsible  for  McGill's  defeat  more  than  any 
other  cause.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  team  would  have  done  better 
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if  it  had  played  two  or  three  other  matches  before  it  met  'Varsity  and 
Queen's.  Moreover,  it  would  have  done  much  better  if  it  had  been 
playing  at  home  on  a  larger  sheet  of  ice.  In  Toronto  especially  the 
shortness  of  the  rink  bothered  the  McGill  team.  On  the  whole  the 
team  made  a  very  creditable  showing  and  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Athletic  Association,  the  Hockey  and 
Skating  Club  decided,  if  possible,  to  change  the  Inter-faculty  Hockey 
Trophy  to  an  Inter-year  Trophy.  Professors  Capper  and  Porter,  the 
donors  of  the  trophy,  readily  consented  to  change  the  conditions  of 
competition,  and  the  result  justified  their  action.  The  Sophomore 
year  won  the  championship,  after  an  interesting  series  of  matches,  by 
defeating  the  Juniors  and  the  Freshmen.  Messrs.  Xotman  and  Son 
took  some  excellent  snap  shots  of  the  latter  match.  These  will 
probably  appear  in  "  Outing,"  next  month. 

The  Inter-class  championships  were  won  by  the  Sophomore  year  in 
Science,  and  by  the  Freshmen  year  in  Arts.  In  Medicine  the  champion- 
ship was  undecided  owing  to  the  early  breaking  up  of  the  weather. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  skating  season  at  college  this  winter  was 
^•Visitors'  Afternoon."  On  several  occasions  a  "hurdy-gurdy"  was 
hired  and  crowds  of  students  from  the  Royal  Victoria  College  as  well 
as  from  McGill  skated  around  the  rink  to  its  strains. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  McGill  rink,  water  was  kept 
running  in  the  dressing  rooms  throughout  the  whole  winter. 

P.  MOLSOX. 


COLLEGE  LIFE  AT  BRYN  MAWR. 


The  College  of  Bryn  Mawr  has  been  developed  with  the  aim  of  giving 
it  a  similar  place  with  regard  to  the  education  of  women  in  the  United 
States  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  occupies  in  relation  to  that 
of  men.  In  carrying  out  this  aim,  Bryn  Mawr  has  naturally  reproduc- 
ed many  of  the  features  of  its  older  and  more  comprehensive  ideal.  In 
the  undergraduate  courses,  which  are  unusually  complete  for  a  small 
college,  the  standard  of  scholarship  is  rather  higher  than  that  prevail- 
ing in  most  of  the  American  Women's  Colleges,  and  it  also  offers  in 
every  department,  a  course  of  graduate  lectures  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  success  which  has  attended  all  its  efforts 
is  largely  due  to  the  wisdom,  foresight  and  indomitable  energy  of  the 
woman  who  has  been  at  its  head  for  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteen 
years  of  its  existence. 

Fifteen  years  seems  young  indeed  as  colleges  go,  but  so  cleverly  does 
it  belie  its  youth,  with  well-assumed  airs  of  age  in  its  buildings  and 
traditions,  that  no  one,  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  statistics, 
would  think  of  crediting  Bryn  Mawr  with  less  than  a  respectable  fifty. 

The  College  is  situated  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
where  the  old  Welsh  farms  and  stately  country  homes  of  the  Phila- 
delphians  give  an  almost  Old  World  finish  to  the  landscape.  The 
buildings  are  grouped  together  on  a  spot  slightly  dominating  the 
surrounding  country.  About  the  academic  buildings  as  a  nucleus  are 
clustered  the  low,  rambling  halls  of  residence,  of  quaint  Elizabethan 
Gothic  architecture.  The  grey  w^alls  are  dark  with  the  ivy  which  also 
kindly  clothes  the  uncompromising  outlines  of  Taylor  and  Dalton 
Halls,  into  whose  architecture  no  thought  of  beauty  entered.      On  the 
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slope  and  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds  are  the  homes  of  the  members 
of  the  Faculty. 

The  social  organization  of  the  college  is  one  of  its  most  interesting 
features.  The  community  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  students 
constitutes  a  small  democracy, — no  power  is  recognized  either  to  make 
or  to  enforce  laws  except  that  of  the  student  body  as  represented  in 
the  association  of  self-gOTernment.  The  Faculty  has  under  its  control 
only  the  academic  interests  of  the  place,  and  there  it«  responsibility 
ends,  and  that  of  the  student  begins.  The  spirit  of  self-government, 
in  which  public  opinion  is  the  strongest  ruling  factor,  is  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  the  balance  and  the  rational  tone  that  characterize  life 
at  Bryn  Mawr.  , 

The  social  interests  of  the  students,  during  their  term  of  residence, 
are  largely  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  campus,  but  within  these  may 
be  found  a  wealth  of  companionship  and  variety.  The  outside  world 
is  by  no  means  excluded,  but  the  great  social  functions  are  given  by 
the  students  and  for  the  students.  The  Philosophical  Club  entertains 
as  its  guests  such  men  as  Professors  James,  Mlinsterburg,  T.  Mark 
Baldwin,  and  many  others  of  wide  academic  reputation,  while  the 
world  of  letters  is  represented  by  the  lecturers  of  the  Graduate  and  De 
Rebus  Clubs,  which  have  a  long  list  of  distinguished  names  to  shew, 
among  which  might  be  mentioned  Brunetiere,  Edouard  Rod,  Israel 
Zangwill,  Hilaire  Belloc,  and  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 

The  Quaker  origin  of  the  college  forbids  the  introduction  of  music 
into  the  curriculum  of  studies,  but  a  series  of  concerts  is  arranged  for 
every  winter  by  the  students,  and  Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  David  Bisp- 
ham  and  the  Kneisel  Quartet  are  attractions  which  never  fail  to  fill 
the  chapel  with  an  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  temperate  climate  of  Southern  Pennsylvania  renders  possible  a 
great  deal  of  out  of  door  life  at  Bryn  Mawr.  In  the  long  succession 
of  bright,  beautiful  days  in  the  autumn,  the  campus  is  thronged  all  day 
with  students  of  varying  degrees  of  energy,  from  the  indolent  reader  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  to  the  latest  convert  to  the  English  game  of  hockey. 
Again  in  the  early  spring  when  the  first  pink  haze  appears  on  the 
Japanese  cherries,  the  study  fires  are  deserted,  tea-tables  are  transfer- 
red to  the  campus,  and  study  and  hospitality  both  hold  sway  in  the 
open  air. 

HARRIET  BROOKS. 


RADCLIFFE-THROUGH  McGILL 
SPECTACLES. 


To  have  lingered  so  long  at  one  University  that  its  customs  have 
come  to  seem  essential  rather  than  local  characteristics,  must 
make  one's  attitude  towards  other  universities  that  of  comparison.  It  is 
in  such  a  spirit  of  comparison,  and  as  a  former  McGill  student,  that 
I  am  giving  this  account  of  Eadcliffe.  I  must  ask  my  reader's  forbear- 
ance if  my  remarks  be  in  an  order  not  so  much  logical  as  suggested  by 
a  desultory  habit  of  mind. 

Assuming  in  my  reader  as  profound  an  ignorance  of  Eadcliffe  as  my 
own  when  first  I  came  here,  I  shall  begin  by  describing  its  relation  to 
Harvard.  Unlike  the  Royal  Victoria,  which  is  a  college  in  McGill, 
Radcliffe  is  not  a  part  of  Harvard.  It  is  an  independent  corporation, 
affiliated  for  its  own  advantage.  It  has  its  own  President  and 
Council,  numbering  as  many  women  as  men  ;  it  owns  its  own  build- 
ings, collects  its  own  fees,  and  makes  its  own  plans  for  future 
development. 

But  while  separate  to  this  extent,  it  is  in  other  ways  closely 
connected.  Its  Council  is  assisted  by  an  Academic  Board  of  Harvard 
Professors,  and  it  is  governed  by  Harvard  regulations.  I  quote  the 
official  statement  of  its  connection  with  Harvard.  "  The  requirements 
for  admission  are  identical  with  those  for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 
The  courses  of  instruction  given  in  Radcliffe  College  correspond  to 
both  "undergraduate"  and  "graduate"  courses  offered  by  Harvard 
University,  and  are  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  a  woman  to  perform 
the  work  required  by  the  University  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 
In  addition   to  these,  Graduate    Students  in  Radcliffe   College  have 
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access  to  a  large  number  of  graduate  courses  in  Harvard  University. 
The  examinations  are  the  same  in  both  institutions,  and  the  diplomas 
conferring  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  are  countersigned  by  the 
President  of  Harvard  University  as  a  guarantee  that  these  degrees  are 
equivalent  to  the  corresponding  degrees  given  by  the  University.'' 

One  can  see  from  this  that  Radcliffe  is  about  as  large  a  sharer  in  the 
benefits  of  Harvard  as  the  Royal  Victoria,  in  those  of  McGill.  The 
chief  practical  difference  is  that  Radcliffe  has  almost  no  co-education. 
It  has  four  buildings  for  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories,  and  in  these 
more  than  one  hundred  Harvard  instructors  repeat  their  lectures  for 
classes  of  women.  The  number  of  students  who  take  advantage  of 
courses  at  the  University  is  comparatively  small.  Students  of  science 
go  to  the  various  University  museums,  and  a  few  women  read  at  the 
University  library,  or  do  research  work  in  the  stack.  But  the  majority 
of  Radcliffe  students  never  enter  a  Harvard  building,  and  for  them 
Radcliffe  is  not  co-educational.  A  Sophomore  or  Junior  at  Radcliffe 
has  no  connection  at  all  with  the  men  of  the  corresponding  class  at 
Harvard.  The  spirit  that  has  manifested  itself  in  skating  parties  and 
entertainments  of  other  kinds  at  McGill  is  unknown  and  impossible 
here. 

To  one  who  is  used  to  co-education,  except  in  elementary  work,  it 
seems  strange  to  go  back  to  separate  classes,  especially  in  advanced 
subjects.  A  comparison  of  the  two  systems  inclines  one  to  prefer  the 
former.  Here  at  Radcliffe  one  cannot  derive  advantage  from  seeing 
the  superior  male  intellect  at  work  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
observing  in  men  defects  and  foibles  which  one  has  been  taught  to 
consider  peculiarly  feminine.  Deprived  of  these  broadening  influences, 
one  can  only  hope  that  the  professors  do  not  indulgently  judge  the 
women  by  lower  standards  than  those  applied  to  men. 

And  now  a  few  words  on  the  curriculum.  Required  studies  are 
almost  extinct  at  Radcliffe,  while  the  elective  system  flourishes  and  is 
carried  to  its  extreme  limit.  The  theory  is  that  a  student  who  has 
fulfilled  the  severe  requirements  of  the  entrance  examination,  is  in  a 
position  to  profit  by  any  group  of  studies  she  may  wish  to  select  from 
those  offered  by  the  college.  A  certain  number  of  courses  are  required 
for  the  A.B.  degree,  but  the  nature  of  these  is  decided  by  the  individual 
student.  A  course  in  English  composition  is  prescribed  for  Freshmen, 
but  even  this  mav  be  "anticipated"  at  school.       One  may  begin  to 
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specialize  immediately  after  entrance,  or  one  may  indulge  in  an  olla 
podrida,  a  little  of  every  branch. 

For  the  student  with  mature  tastes  and  defined  ability,  the  elective 
system  is  little  short  of  ideal.  Take  as  an  example  a  student  who  is 
preparing  herself  as  a  specialist  in  English, — the  strongest  department 
at  Radcliffe.  She  may  take  nearly  all  her  undergraduate  work  in 
that  branch  ;  or  she  may  acquire  as  much  or  as  little  as  she  pleases  of 
classics,  or  modern  languages,  or  history,  to  round  out  her  knowledge 
of  any  period.  A  student  who  is  in  training  for  graduate  work  in  any 
department  of  mediaeval  literature,  where  knowledge  of  all  contem- 
porary literature  is  so  important,  may  select  at  will  from  the  Teutonic 
or  Romance,  from  the  Italian  or  Scandinavian,  or  Historical  depart- 
ments, courses  which  will  most  adequately  equip  her  for  her  special 
work.  No  student  need  be  under  the  temptation  of  shouldering  a 
whole  honour  course  as  the  only  escape  from  Mechanics,  or  Zoology,  or 
some  such  nightmare  to  the  literary  mind. 

But  of  course  everyone  who  chooses  her  work  under  this  system  does 
not  choose  wisely.  From  remarks  that  one  hears  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session's,  the  motives  for  choice  seem  to  be  as  manifold  as  the  sands 
of  the  shore.  When  girls  come  to  college  for  athletics  primarily,  or 
just  because  their  friends  are  coming  and  it  is  the  thing  to  do  now-a- 
days,  or  in  order  to  have  a  good  time  and  make  new  friends, — when 
they  have  motives  like  these  they  must  of  course  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  subjects  to  choose.  A  good  method  would  be  as  follows  :  First, 
take  a  "tabular  view  card."  Put  down  on  it  your  gymnasium  and 
club  hours  ;  nothing  mi^st  interfere  with  these.  If  you  are  living  at 
home — as  more  than  half  the  Radcliffe  girls  are — ^you  will  have  other 
engagements,  probably,  to  jot  down.  If  you  live  in  the  suburbs  and 
come  over  on  your  wheel,  or  in  the  cars,  you  must  try  to  group  your 
work  so  as  not  to  come  every  day  in  the  week.  Find  out  which  courses 
are  especially  in  favour,  and  which  ones  your  friends  seem  to  think 
they  want  to  take.  Two  of  these  will  probably  suit  your  free  hours. 
After  they  have  been  jotted  down,  find  out  which  of  the  remaining 
hours  are  most  convenient ;  and  pick  out  all  the  courses  that  come  at 
these  times.  The  following  principles  will  finally  determine  your 
choice  between  these.  First; — there  must  be  no  report  or  thesis  to 
write;  second, — the  course  must,  if  possible,  be  a  "snap";  third, — the 
personality  of  the  professor  may  decide  a  doubtful  case.     The  marvel 
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is,  that  courses  that  seem  to  have  been  selected  somewhat  after  this 
fashion,  turn  out  often  to  be  quite  homogeneous  and  reasonable. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Radcliffe  over  the  McGill  student  is  in  the 
greater  length  of  the  terms.  Not  only  are  there  thirty  weeks  of  lectures 
instead  of  twenty-four,  but  these  periods  are  broken  by  Christmas  and 
April  vacations,  and  by  two  examination  periods  of  about  three  weeks 
each.  One  gets  more  work  done  during  the  college  year  and  the 
pressure  is  not  as  heavy  as  at  McGill. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  long  terms,  is  the  popularity  of 
college  amusements.  Eadcliffe  has  a  great  many  societies.  The 
Idler,  largest  of  all,  is  really  a  dramatic  club,  presenting  fortnightly 
tableaux  or  theatricals.  Fay  House  has  an  Auditorium  provided  with 
a  very  good  stage  and  green-rooms  ;  and  here  the  dramatic  talent  so 
plentiful  at  Eadcliffe  is  developed  by  frequent  practice.  The  Idler 
plays  train  the  girls  for  the  more  important  public  performances  of 
which  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  through  the  year,  generally  for 
some  charitable  purpose. 

The  Athletic  Association  numbers  a  great  many  members,  and  holds 
two  meets  each  year.  At  these  the  class-championships  in  gymnastics 
are  competed  for,  and  some  very  good  rope  climbing  and  high  jumping 
are  to  be  seen.  Hockey  and  tennis  are  the  outdoor  sports,  hockey  being 
played  on  grass,  not  on  ice.  Through  the  winter  basket-ball  is  the 
chief  excitement.  There  is  an  excellent  college  team  which  plays 
outsiders,  and  each  class  has  its  own  picked  team  to  play  the  other 
classes  for  the  college  championship.  A  good  actress  and  a  good 
basket-ball  player  are  alike  ''  stars ' '  at  Radcliffe,  and  the  objects  of 
plentiful  admiration.  The  Choral  Club  numbers  a  good  many 
members,  and  there  is  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  a  college  settlement  associa- 
tion. But  most  of  the  Eadcliffe  Clubs — and  their  name  is  legion — are 
limited  in  membership.  There  is  a  French  Club,  a  German,  an 
English,  a  Science,  a  Music,  and  a  History  club,  and  others  that  slip 
my  memory.  Membership  in  these  depends  on  having  taken,  with 
high  standing,  a  certain  number  of  courses  in  the  subjects  to  which 
they  are  devoted.  In  some  the  number  of  members  is  limited.  All 
invite  applications  for  membership  in  the  autumn,  and  these  applica- 
tions are  voted  on  by  the  existing  members.  As  a  general  rule  the 
clubs  meet  once  a  fortnight.  Instead  of  torturing  themselves  and 
one  another  by  constantly  preparing  and  reading  essays,  most  of  the 
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clubs  invite  professors  of  Harvard  or  other  institutions  to  address 
them.  The  English  Club,  especially,  is  reported  to  secure  excellent 
lectures.  Greek  letter  fraternities  are  non-existent  at  Radcliffe, 
though  deeply  rooted  in  most  women's  colleges  in  America.  Each 
year,  as  at  McGill,  has  its  organizations,  with  president  and  other 
oflflcers,  and  judges  in  the  never-failing  "scraps"  at  election  times.  As 
well  as  a  lunch  the  different  classes  have  dances  and  plays.  Special 
students  also  have  a  club,  as  do  the  graduate  students. 

There  is  not  the  same  outward  distinction  between  undergraduates 
and  special  students  at  Radcliffe  as  at  McGill.  The  use  of  cap  and 
gown  is  confined  toi  the  seniors,  and  with  them'  As  not  obligatory.  As  a 
result  one  easily  confounds  students  of  the  first  three  years  with  gradu- 
ates and  specials.  A  very  wise  regulation  compels  all  students  to  take  the 
examinations  in  the  courses  which  they  attend,  and  this,  too,  tends  to 
make  the  special  student  more  like  the  undergraduate.  Very  often, 
indeed,  specials  undertake  more  work,  and  do  it  better,  than  many  of 
the  undergraduates. 

Examinations  at  Radcliffe  are  hardly  as  great  a  bugbear  as  at 
McGill.  To  begin  with,  there  are  not  as  many  of  them.  Four 
courses  are  all  that  a  great  many  students  take,  and  no  one  may  count 
more  than  six.  Each  course  means  one  examination.  The  periods  for 
examinations  are  of  nearly  three  weeks  each,  and  generally  the  papers 
are  spread  out  over  the  period.  Even  then  one  hears  grumbling  at 
the  closeness  of  them.  At  such  times  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that 
my  own  release  from  the  senior  year  at  McGill  was  only  won  by  writing 
on  twenty-four  papers,  within  nineteen  days,  but  blank  incredulity  has 
generally  greeted  my  statement.  Ranking  is  done  by  letters  from  A  down 
to  D,  these  divisions  being  further  subdivided  by  the  use  of  A  +,  and 
A  — ,  etc.  A  -j-  to  B — ,  corresponds  roughly  to  a  McGill  first  class. 
No  lists  of  results  are  published.  A  candidate  may  find  out  her  own 
grade  at  the  office,  but  no  one  else  need  know  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
one  hears  of  all  the  A's,  most  of  the  B's,  some  C's,  and  no  D's,  unless 
the  victim  happens  thereby  to  be  debarred  from  playing  basket-ball. 
There  is  not  as  much  rivalry  between  persons  as  at  McGill,  especially 
since  there  are  no  medals  to  serve  as  bones  of  contention  ;  but  there  is 
quite  as  much  anxiety  to  secure  good  marks. 

Degrees  are  given  on  the  work  of  the  four  years,  and  range  from  A.B. 
summa  cum  laude  to  the  plain  letters.       One  D  during  the  four  years 
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prevents  one  from  having  a  tail  to  the  degree,  unless  the  deficiency  is 
made  good  by  taking  an  extra  course.  Students  here  take  fewer 
courses  than  at  McGill  and  do  more  work  in  each.  Quite  elaborate 
reports  or  th-eses  are  asked  for  in  a  good  many  subjects,  and  in  any 
case  there  is  generally  a  good-sized  list  of  required  reading. 

College  slang  flourishes  at  Kadcliffe,  but  does  not  always  correspond 
to  McGill  terminology.  "Cribs"  and  "keys"  are  unknown,  but  a 
strange  animal  called  a  "  pony,"  frequents  the  classical  lecture  rooms. 
No  one  "  slopes  "  at  Radcliffe  ;  but  one  hears  of  "  cutting,"  or  "  taking  a 
cut,"  and,  alas  !  the  phrase  is  not  confined  to  the  student  body  ;  an 
instructor,  too,  "  takes  a  cut,"  or  "  gives  a  cut,"  as  the  case  may  be ; 
"taking"  is  a  surprise,  while  "giving"  implies  a  petition  from  the 
class.  Radcliffe  students  do  not  take  easy  courses  to  get  good  marks  ; 
they  enquire  for  "  a  snap,"  in  order  to  "  pull  an  A."  No  one  is 
"  plucked,"  though  some  unfortunates  "  flunk."  Finally,  the  careless, 
jovial  undergraduate  does  not  keep  the  hard-working  one  in  a  proper 
state  of  subjection  by  judicious  application  of  the  word  '"soak"; 
instead  she  talks  of  "  being  a  grind,"  or,  worse  still,  "  a  shark,"  an 
insatiabl-e  devourer  of  courses  and  good  marks.  A  shark  !  The  word 
with  all  its  hideous  associations  echoes  ominously  through  my  brain, 
as  I  look  at  the  sheets  I  have  covered,  and  think  of  the  space  in  The 
McGill  University  Magazine  that  I  am  greedily  usurping.  Never  will 
I  deserve  that  appellation  ;  I  bring  my  remarks  to  a  hasty  close. 

MURIEL  CARR. 


WITH  THE  R.C.R.  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


The  only  time  I  regretted  enlisting  in  the  2nd.  Batt,  Royal  Canadian 
Regiment,  for  service  in  South  Africa  was  during  the  first  week  at  sea, 
on  the  S.S.  "Monterey."  On  board  were  the  Strathcona  Horse,  five 
hundred  and  ninety  strong,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  reinforcements 
("  the  Draft ")  for  the  2nd  R.C.R.,  to  take  the  place  of  those  lost  at 
Paardeberg.  In  one  hour  from  the  time  we  sailed  from  Halifax,  I 
thought  if  there  was  a  bigger  idiot  than  myself  in  existence  he  must  be 
worth  seeing  ;  so  sick  was  I  that  I  was  kept  in  the  ship's  hospital  for 
four  days.  Misery  loves  company,and  I  had  plenty,  for  in  addition  to  the 
men  were  six  hundred  horses,  and  fifteen  dogs.  A  pet  black  and  tan 
terrier  could  have  vanquished  the  fiercest  bulldog  we  had  with  ease.  The 
men  lay  around  in  heaps,  and  a  "sicker"  looking  crowd  would  be  hard  to 
find.  The  horses  suffered  most,  and  for  several  days  were  very  ugly.  The 
R.C.R.  furnished  the  night  guards,  and  when  the  reliefs  were  marched 
along,  between  the  stalls,  the  horses  would  snap  at  them.  This  was 
highly  interesting  to  the  sergeant  and  corporal  who  had  to  make  the 
rounds  every  half  hour.  One  horse  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  my 
right  arm  ;  but  fortunately  I  was  so  far  away  that  he  did  not  get  a 
firm  grip,  and  I  escaped  with  a  bruise. 

To  descend  to  our  quarters  we  had  twenty-seven  steps  to  navigate, 
which  was  pleasant  for  the  orderly  man.  One  would  be  descending 
with  a  "dixey"  of  soup  in  one  hand  and  a  pan  containing  meat  and 
potatoes  in  the  other  ;  suddenly  the  ship  gives  an  unusually  violent 
lurch,  and  there  is  a  combination  of  rattle,  bang,  bump  and  deluge. 
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In  Capetown  we  took  our  turn  in  guarding  two  thousand  Boer  prison- 
ers for  twenty-four  hours,  and  although  it  was  our  flrst  hard  duty  and 
extra  serious  for  green  ,m^n,  we  nevertheless  performed  our  task  well 
enough  to  satisfy  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  F.  Forestier-Walker,  by  whom  we 
were  inspected.  In  enforcing  the  rules  the  sentries  often  used  very 
forcible  but  effective  language  ;  indeed,  no  command  had  to  be  repeated. 
Som^  prisoners  told  me  they  preferred  the  Canadians  and  Australians  to 
the  other  troops,  considering  tliem  superior  in  most  ways,  especially  in 
physique.  The  colonial  troops  from  across  the  sea  were  certainly 
ahead  of  the  British  Tommy  in  physique,  education,  etc.,  and  fully  his 
equal  in  fighting  qualities.  This,  however,  is  no  disparagement  to 
Tommy,  for  he  is  '*  all  right,*'  The  Boers  were  always  very  pleasant  in 
conversation. 

Guard  mounting  is  rather  perplexing  at  first.  The  first  time  we 
performed  this  duty,  the  way  some  men  became  tangled  up,  as  regards 
challenging,  was  terrible.  The  challenge  is  :  "  Halt,  who  comes 
there?"  The  answer  is  :  "  Friend,"  etc.  One  private,  the  son  of  a 
well-known  Ontario  politician,  startled  the  officer  of  the  day  by  yelling, 
"  Halt,  friend,  what  do  you  here  ?" 

Fatigue  parties  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  Non-Com.  At  Kroon- 
stad  there  were  seventeen  Canadians  in  the  Provisional  Battalion,  and 
being  corporal,  I  had  charge  of  them.  One  mile  from  the  trenches 
we  were  guarding,  was  a  large  "•  supply  park."  A  park  consists  of  all 
forms  of  food,  both  for  man  and  beast,  arranged  in  huge  piles  of  boxes, 
bales,  etc.  One  afternoon  about  five  o'clock  three  of  us  started  out  for 
a  stroll,  ostensibly.  Of  the  other  two,  Mac  was  from  Halifax,  W — 
from  London,  Ont,  It  was  growing  dark  and  near  the  park  Mac 
descended  into  a  huge  ditch,  fifteen  feet  deep,  which  ran  within  a  few 
yards  of  the ''  grub"  which  we  were  seeking.  I  kept  guard  above,  while 
W —  skirmished  for  an  opening  to  pass  the  sentries.  By  a  stealthy 
charge  he  ''  commandeered  "  a  box, — and  made  for  the  ditch.  Together 
we  began  the  descent  with  the  prey,  which  weighed  forty  pounds.  The 
earth  assisted  us  by  giving  way  and  depositing  us  in  slimy  mud  at  the 
bottom.  To  our  disgust  we  discovered  that  we  had  obtained  only 
biscuits  or  hard  tack.  Once  more  a  charge  was  made,  and  this  time 
we  obtained  a  box  of  Bruce's  Army  and  Xavy  Rations,  containing 
twelve  tins  of  two  pounds  each.  The  food  consists  of  delicious  soup 
and  vegetables.      We  tramped  along  the  ditch  for  a  safe  distance,  and 
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then  my  usefulness  as  corporal  began.  I  liad  two  conspicuous  red 
stripes  on  my  arm.  The  others  shouldered  the  boxes,  and  I  marched 
my  fatigue  party  through  the  streets,  past  officers  and  military  police, 
to  the  camp.  Two  years'  hard  labour  would  have  been  our  reward  if 
discovered. 

A  family  of  pigs  daily  wandered  past  our  camp.  This  was  too  much, 
and  their  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  terrific  rush,  participated  in 
by  Gordons  and  Canadians,  armed  with  a  murderous  assortment  of 
weapons,  and  falling  over  each  other.  One  day  we  captured  one,  but  he 
was  too  small ;  however,  the  next  day  we  captured  a  big  one,  but  so  old 
and  grey  that  we  had  to  release  him  also.  The  pigs  never  appeared 
again. 

Corrugated  iron  is  largely  employed  for  building  purposes  in  South 
Africa.  At  Springs,  Z.A.R.,  the  chief  coal-mining  town,  we  were 
stationed  for  two  months,  and  occupied  the  unused  buildings.  One 
night  number,  four  sentry  reported  heavy  firing  at  number  seven 
outpost ;  accordingly,  the  garrison  consisting  of  one  thousand  men,  was 
hastily  turned  out,  and  reinforcements  sent  to  number  seven.  The  men 
there  knew  of  no  disturbance,  however,  and  it  transpired  that  a  Kaffir 
transport  driver  in  passing  a  house,  had  drawn  the  butt  of  his  whip 
along  the  iron,  thus  startling  the  sentry,  who  was  probably  lost  in 
thought.  Our  opinions  of  the  latter's  intelligence  were  far  from  compli- 
mentary. Outposts  were  stationed  on  the  coal  dumps,  which  are  usu- 
ally one  hundred  feet  high,  and  cover  an  area  of  two  thousand  square 
yards  or  so.  The  dumps  are  burning  in  many  parts,  and  at  night 
present  a  red  and  black  striped  appearance.  To  wander  out  of  the 
beaten  path  meant  to  sink  in  the  hot  coal.  Every  second  or  third  day 
the  wind  blew  a  terrific  gale,  and  gave  us  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
testing  the  flavour  of  soup  mixed  with  coal  dust  for  dinner.  On  return- 
ing to  barracks  the  men  were  almost  unrecognizable  from  the  dirt,  and 
often  their  faces  were  perfectly  black. 

Every  morning  before  daylight  we  stood  to  arms,  which  spoiled  the 
best  time  for  sleeping.  Another  duty  was  railway  patrol  to  Brakpan 
and  return,  a  journey  of  twelve  miles  on  a  "  trolley  "  or  car  pushed  by 
two  Kaffirs.  The  only  time  I  made  the  trip  a  train  appeared,  and  we 
hastily  removed  the  trolley  ;  but  not  far  enough — ^the  engine  rammed  it, 
and  we  had  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  pushing  the  wreck  ahead  of  us. 
It  rattled  and  shook,  emitting  blood-curdling  squeaks  and  groans,  and 
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greatly  puzzling  the  sentries  at  various  parts  of  the  line.     We  arrived 
home  over  four  hours  late. 

Everything  was  not  fun,  however.  The  hardest  march  we  had  was 
the  pursuit  of  De  Wet,  whom  we  drove  for  two  hundred  miles  out  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  pressing  upon  him,  but  never  catching  him.  In 
eighteen  days  we  marched  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  under  Maj.-Gen. 
A.  F.  Hart.  He  kept  us  at  work  so  hard  that  if  we  had  four  hours 
sleep  in  twenty-four  we  did  well.  During  the  winter  the  grass  i«  very 
dry  and  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  the  slightest  spark  causes  a 
fire.  One  day,  as  rear-guard,  we  did  fifteen  miles  through  a  hilly  district 
against  a  gale  of  wind  which  filled  our  eyes,  ears  and  noses  with  sand, 
kicked  up  by  the  three  thousand  men  and  six  hundred  animals  in  front. 
As  we  reached  camp  a  fire  sprang  up  with  fiames  over  four  feet  high, 
and  bore  down  upon  us  and  the  ammunition  waggons.  The  oxen  were 
removed  barely  in  time,  while  we  made  a  dash  out  of  the  way.  By 
hard  work  the  2nd.  Dublin  Fusiliers  removed  the  ammunition  out  of 
danger  ;  but  it  was  an  uncomfortable  experience.  One  morning  we 
started  at  2.30  and  marched  with  only  a  few  halts  till  11.30 — the 
last  four  hours  in  a  broiling  sun,  and  over  a  series  of  Beaver  Hall 
Hills.  We  were  again  rear-guard,  and  every  half-mile  we  passed 
a  dying  mule  or  ox.  We  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  4.30  p.m.  the  day 
before,  and  during  the  last  two  or  three  hours  we  had  no  water.  We 
covered  twenty-one  miles,  though  we  were  on  three-quarter  rations — 
that  is,  we  received  weak  coffee,  weak  tea,  three  or  four  biscuits,  and 
about  one  pint  of  soup  per  day.  The  biscuits  were  the  principal  part, 
as  the  soup  meat  was  bone,  fat,  hide  or  too  tough  to  eat,  and  all  the 
nourishment  was  boiled  out  of  it.  In  garrison,  however,  we  were  well 
enough  fed.  Twice  a  week  we  received  one  ounce  of  rum,  yet,  unless 
wet  or  cold,  I  never  touched  mine,  but  would  trade  it  for  jam.  It  was 
wonderful  how  many  men  wanted  to  see  me  when  "orderly  m-en  for 
rum ''  was  heard. 

The  elements  apparently  tried  to  make  our  last  month's  stay  as 
interesting  as  possible.  Precisely  at  dinner  time  each  day  a  sand- 
storm arose  and  loosened  our  tents.  We  were  at  Silverton,  six  miles 
from  Pretoria,  and  had  tents  for  the  first  time.  A  sand-storm  is  very 
much  like  a  blizzard.  Of  course  dinner  was  well-flavoured  with  sand  ; 
but  it  was  not  as  bad  as  coal.  On  October  24th.,  1900,  we  marched  into 
Pretoria.  Two  hours  before  starting  we  received  new  uniforms.  We 
had  been  wearing  clothes  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  very  necessary 
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parts.  Some  men  had  no  trousers  ;  others  would  put  on  the  legs 
separately,  then  pin  them  together.  This  was  when  we  were  only  six 
miles  from  military  stores  ;  but  then  the  officers  were  comfortable,  so  it 
did  not  matter  to  them  how  we  were.  The  second  night  in  Pretoria 
it  rained,  and  having  no  tents  we  were  rather  damp  when  daylight 
appeared.  The  officers'  and  quartermasters'  department  had  tents. 
In  the  latter  the  N.  C.  O.  staff  held  a  noisy  celebration,  aided  by  a  good 
supply  of  whiskey,  which  we  did  not  appreciate,  especially  as  the  staff 
were  anything  but  popular.  Accordingly  some  men  quietly  loosened 
the  ropes,  and  the  first  gust  of  wind  capsized  the  tent  upon  the  drunken 
crowd  within.  Next  morning  two-thirds  of  the  men  went  downtown 
without  leave.  Forty  of  us  were  "pinched"  and  received  four  days' 
confinement  to  barracks,  which  meant  that  from  seven  a.m.  to  five  p.m. 
we  had  one  hour's  work  to  do  in  every  three,  besides  answering  several 
roll-calls.  The  Provost  Sergeant,  who  was  a  Toronto  policeman,  had 
been  famous  for  his  C'ontemptible,sneaking  ways,  and  now  that  we  were 
on  our  way  home  he  was  terror-stricken  at  what  might  happen  to  him. 
As  a  result  our  work  was  not  very  laborious,  and  tents  were  soon  pro- 
cured for  us.  A  few  nights  later  a  storm  arose,  the  worst,  while  it  lasted, 
of  any  experienced  by  the  regiment.  We  were  camped  on  a  slope,  and 
two  minutes  after  the  storm  began  the  water  poured  through  our  tents, 
while  our  blankets  and  kits  floated  gaily  around  the  uncomfortable 
individuals  standing  in  water  over  their  boots. 

On  October  31st.  we  left  for  Capetown,  escorting  A  Batt.,  R.H.R.,  and 
seventy-three  Boer  prisoners.  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  Co.'s  had  left  six  weeks 
before,  and  were  now  near  home.  A,  B,  I,  Co.'s  were  left,  I  Co.  being 
composed  of  the  "  Draft,"  and  members  of  the  Permanent  Force.  I  Co. 
had  charge  of  the  prisoners.  We  were  packed  like  sardines  in  open 
cattle-trucks,  anything  but  clean.  The  first  day  we  had  a  slight 
shower.  At  night  we  stopped  at  Viljoen's  Drift,  O.V.S.  About  eleven 
o'clock  the  rain  started,  and  poured  till  five  a.m.  We  resumed  our 
way  and  had  a  few  hours  peace  till  the  afternoon,  but  as  we  entered 
Smaldeel  a  terrific  storm  arose,  which  kept  up  all  night.  I  slept 
under  a  water-spout  on  the  station  platform.  The  rain  kept  up  until 
the  following  night.  By  this  time  we  were  in  a  terrible  condi- 
tion, having  had  no  opportunity  to  wash  or  even  take  off 
our  boots.  Our  troubles  ended  when  we  reached  De  Aar, 
Cape  Colony,  where  we  remained  twenty-four  hours.  A  and  B  Co.'s 
were  rushed  on  with  the  prisoners  and  battery,  but  I  Co.  was  given  a 
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rest.  Tobacco  and  underclothes  were  issued,  wMcli,  however,  we 
were  obliged  to  sell  in  order  to  get  something  to  eat.  Col.  Otter  and 
the  Adjutant,  Capt.  McDonnell,  refused  to  give  us  any  pay.  To  get 
something  decent  to  eat,  I  sold  my  tobacco,  a  pair  of  suspenders  and  a 
pair  of  socks  to  a  Kaffir  for  thirty-six  cents.  All  through  the  campaign 
the  officers  acted  in  this  contemptible  manner. 

On  XoTember  7th.,  we  reached  Capetown,  and  immediately  embarked 
on  the  "  Ha  warden  Castle,"  in  company  with  the  Household  Cavalry. 
We  sailed  in  the  afternoon.  The  meals  which  were  furnished  by  the 
Company  owning  the  steamer,  of  which  Sir  William  Currie  is  the  head, 
were  vile  except  the  bread  and  jam.  W^  stopped  at  St.  Vincent, 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  on  the  29th.  landed  at 
Southampton,  and  in  two  hours  were  in  London.  We  lived  at  Ken- 
sington Barracks,  and  were  well  looked  after,  the  meals  being  splendid. 
Of  course  we  had  beds;  but  the  first  night  was  one  of  extreme  discom- 
fort, for  we  twisted  and  turned  and,  indeed,  some  men  slept  on  the  floor. 
I  never  knew  how  uncomfortable  a  bed  could  be,  which  was  owing  to 
the  hard  things  we  had  been  accustomed  to. 

We  remained  ten  days  in  London  during  which  we  had  side  trips  to 
Windsor,  where  Queen  Victoria  reviewed  us,  and  to  Portsmouth,  Brigh- 
ton, and  Woolwich.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll  entertained  us  at 
luncheon  in  Kensington  Palace,  and  King  Edward  and  the  members  of 
his  family  reviewed  us.  Everybody  treated  us  as  though  we  were  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  and  gave  us  as  good  a  time  as  possible. 
But  the  Liverpool  reception  surpassed  them  all.  While  marching  to 
the  boat  one  old  dame,  from  the  wharf  district,  spat  on  her  hand  and 
brought  it  with  a  bang  into  mine,  shouting  :  "  Ye  licked  the  Boers." 
We  remained  two  days  before  sailing,  and  on  the  13th.  of  December 
left  on  the  Elder  Dempster  S.S.  "  Lake  Champlain."  Though  glad  to 
get  home,  it  was,  nevertheless,  like  parting  with  relatives,  so  kind  had 
all  been. 

Our  quarters  and  food  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  After  an 
uneventful  voyage  we  landed  at  Halifax,  Dec\?mber  23rd. — Christmas 
Eve.  I  was  home  and  quite  satisfied  to  be  there,  even  though  I  could 
not  get  into  my  clothes,  having  gained  ten  pounds. 

A.  S.  McCORMICK. 


GRADUATE  SOCIETIES. 


Of  the  Graduates'  Societies  we  liave  received  rather  scanty  reports 
for  this  issue.  The  longest  comes  from  the  young  and  growing 
Association  in  British  Columbia.  The  account  of  their  annual  banquet 
which  we  give  below  is  from  a  western  paper,  and  shows  that  distance 
has  been  powerless  to  weaken  the  devotion  of  these  far-away  graduates 
to  their  Alma  Mater. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  secretaries  of  the  various  societies  send 
us  reports  of  events  as  they  occur,  so  that  we  may  have  at  hand  a 
suitable  body  of  material  when  the  time  comes  to  make  up  our 
compound  account  of  McGill  life  at  home  and  abroad.  Historical 
sketches  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  societies,  their  aims  and  transactions, 
would  also  be  most  acceptable.  One  such  sketch  we  have  received 
and  are  glad  to  give  to  our  readers — that  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  Gradu- 
ates' Society. 

The  Montreal  Societies  are  represented  by  the  Alumnae,  which  sends 
its  current  report. 

THE     BRITISH    COLUMBIA    SOCIETY    OF    GRADUATES 
OP  McGILL  UNIVERSITY. 

There  is  none  who  has  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  Alma  Mater 
than  the  graduate  of  old  McGill. 

In  this  province,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  the  annual 
re-union  of  the  "  old  boys,"  or  "  old  girls  "  for  that  matter,  because  there 
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are  ladies  among  the  number  who  have  passed  through  that  great 
college,  has  come  to  be  placed  well  up  among  the  functions. 

On  Thursday  evening  last  the  graduates  met  in  Nanaimo,  where  the 
meeting  and  banquet  were  held  in  the  Wilson  Hotel.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  graduates  from  different  parts  of  the  mainland 
and  the  island,  among  them  being  Dr.  W.  J.  McGuigan,  and  Dr.  J.  M. 
Lefevre,  of  Vancouver. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  transaction  of 
business,,  and  officers  for  1902  being  elected  as  follows  :  President, 
J.  M.  Lefevre,  M.D.,  Vancouver ;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Drysdale, 
Nanaimo  ;  Rev.  W.  L.  Clay,  Victoria  ;  J.  M.  McGregor,  B.A.,  Slocan  ; 
Secretary,  W.  J.  McGuigan,  M.D.,  Vancouver  ;  Treasurer,  S.  J.  Tunstall, 
M.D.,  Vancouver ;  Executive  Committee,  L.  Robertson,  B.A.,  Vancou- 
ver ;  Dr.  Hart,  Victoria ;  Dr.  Manchester,  New  Westminster ;  A.  Hill, 
B.A.  Sc,  New  Westminster. 

Dr.  McGuigan,  the  Secretary,  submitted  his  report  for  the  past  year. 
It  was  noted  therein  that  the  number  of  McGill  graduates  following 
the  medical  profession  in  the  province  was  fifty-eight ;  graduates  who 
took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  numbered  twenty-six  ; 
there  were  twenty  Bachelors  of  Arts ;  two  Doctors  of  Veterinary  Science, 
and  two  Bachelors  of  Civil  Law,  who  took  their  degrees  in  the  colleges 
of  the  great  Canadian  University.  The  total  number  of  graduates 
now  in  the  province  was  about  one  hundred.  The  Secretary  noted  that 
the  greatest  patriotism  always  obtained  among  McGill  graduates  for 
their  Alma  Mater,  and  that  the  annual  gatherings  of  the  Society  here 
had  come  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest  among  them. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  annual  meeting  should  be  held  in 
Vancouver,  in  January  or  February  next. 

The  following  were  admitted  to  membership  :  Dr.  A.  H.  Gordon, 
Ladysmith ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Wilkins,  Bullion ;  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Morgan, 
Quesnel  ;  Miss  Jeanette  I.  Radford,  B.A.,  Seattle  ;  Miss  Ethel  S. 
Radford,  B.A.,  Seattle  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Tunstall,  Extension  ;  Rev.  J.  A. 
Ellott,  B.A.,  Vancouver ;  S.  J.  Willis,  B.A.,  Victoria ;  Dr.  Alfred 
Raymon,  Seattle ;  Dr.  George  McDonald,  Calgary ;  Miss  Cladre 
McGregor,  B.A.,  Victoria  ;  Henry  W.  Keith,  M.D.,  Cranbrook  ;  Arthur 
L.  Kendall,  New  Westminster  ;  William  E.  Newcombe,  M.D.,  Fergu- 
son, B.C. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  McGill  Society  is  again  offering  a 
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$50  prize  for  the  best  matriculation  in  June  this  year.     Last  year  this 
prize  was  won  by  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scouler,  of  New  Westminster. 

In  the  evening,  in  the  spacious  dining  room  of  the  Wilson  Hotel,  the 
annual  dinner  was  spread  in  most  luxurious  style.  The  table  v/as 
arti-stically  decorated  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  souvenir  menu  cards, 
with  button-hole  bouquets  attached,  were  beside  each  plate.  Dr. 
McKechnie  presided,  while  Dr.  Lefevre,  of  Vancouver,  occupied  the 
vice-chair.  Other  members  of  the  Society  present  were  :  Dr.  McGuigan, 
Vancouver ;  Dr.  Gordon,  Ladysmith  ;  Walter  Hunter,  B. A. ;  Drs. 
William  McKechnie,  Drysdale  and  Hogle.  The  invited  guests  were  : 
Mayor  Manson,  Dr.  L.  T.  Shaw,  Mr.  Hugh  Aitken,  of  the  "  Herald,"  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Burde,  of  the  "  Free  Press." 

Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  Dr.  Peterson,  Principal  of 
McGill  ;  Dr.  Roddick,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  (who  requested  a 
bumper  for  old  McGill)  ;  Dr.  Osier,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University  ;  J.  M.  McGregor,  B.A.  Sc,  Slocan  ;  J.  W.  Powell, 
M.D.,  Victoria  ;  J.  C.  Gwillim,  B.A.  Sc,  Nelson  ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Wilkins, 
Bullion  ;  Dr.  George  McDonald,  Calgary  ;  Dr.  Tunstall,  Vancouver  ; 
Miss  R.  Watson,  M.A.,  Victoria  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  M.D.,  (Secretary 
of  The  McGill  Graduates'  Society  of  New  England),  Boston. 

Many  speeches  were  made  during  the  evening,  the  toast  list  being 
as  follows  : 

"  Our  King  and  Country" — Responded  to  by  singing  "  God  Save  the 
King." 

"  Old  McGill  "—Walter  Hunter,  B.A. 

"McGill  Graduates'  Society"  —  Proposed  by  Dr.  McGuigan, 
responded  to  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Gordon,  of  Ladysmith. 

"  Our  Professors  " — Dr.  R.  E.  McKechnie. 

"  McGill's  Benefactors,"  proposed  by  Dr.  Lefevre,  of  Vancouver — Dr. 
L.  T.  Davis. 

"  Our  Class  " — Proposed  by  Dr.  McGuigan — Drs.  Gordon,  Hogle  and 
Drysdale. 

"  The  Province  of  Our  Adoption" — Mayor  Manson  and   Mr.  H.  Aitkin. 

"  The  Legal  Fraternity  " — C.  H.  Beevor  Potts. 

"  The  Press  "— R.  J.  Burde. 

"  Our  Future  " — Mr.  John  Shaw,  Dr.  William  McKechnie. 

"  The  Chairman " — Proposed  by  Dr.  L.  T.  Davis — Dr.  R.  E. 
McKechnie.     , 
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"  Our  Host " — Proposed  bj  Dr.  McKechnie — C.  Trawford. 
The  company  disbanded  in  the  small  hours,  with  three  cheers  for  old 
McGill,  and  the  National  Anthem. 

(From  The  Vancouver  Daily  Advertiser,  February  11th.,  1902.) 

THE   OTTAWA   VALLEY   GRADUATES'   SOCIETY   OF   McGILL 

UNIVERSITY. 

On  March  20th.,  1890,  the  first  meeting  of  graduates  of  McGill  was 
held  at  the  Russell  House,  and  a  Society  was  formed.  The  purpose 
of  the  Society  has  been  to  help  to  attract  students  from  this  vicinity 
as  well  as  to  further  the  interests  of  the  graduates  and  keep  them  in 
touch  one  with  another  and  the  University.  In  the  hope  of  attracting 
students  an  annual  scholarship  has  been  given  the  most  successful  of 
those  taking  the  June  examinations.  This  was  inaugurated  in  1890 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Burland,  who  gave  a  prize  of  §100,  and  since  that  time  the 
Society  has  offered  §50  annually.  The  increase  in  the  numbers 
attending  the  examinations  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1891  there 
were  only  five  candidates.  This  number  has  steadily  grown  until 
at  present  there  is  an  average  of  about  twenty-five  annually. 

The  local  examinations  have  been  held  by  the  Society,  and  one  or 
two  of  their  members  have  been  appointed  to  oversee  and  attend  the 
sessions. 

THE  ALUMNAE  SOCIETY  OF  McGILL  UNIVERSITY. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  December, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year  :  President,  S.  E. 
Cameron,  M.A.;  Vice-Presidents,  E.  Armstrong,  B.A.;  G.  Hunter,  B.A.; 
K.  Campbell,  B.A.;G.  O.  Ritchie-England,  B.A.,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  I.  E. 
Brittain,  B.A.;  Recording  Secretary,  E.  Tatley,  B.A.;  Assistant  Record- 
ing Secretary,  I.  Hui-st,  B.A.;  Corresponding  Secretary,  E.  A.  Ham- 
mond, M.A.;  Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  Brown,  B.A. 

At  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  questions  of  current  interest 
have  been  treated  in  papers  or  discussions  on  such  topics  as  "Women 
in  Politics";  "Tolstoi  and  his  Country";  "Industrial  Organization''; 
"  The  Modern  Novel." 

The  Girls'  Club  and  Lunch  Room,  which  absorbs  the  more  practical 
activities  of  the  Society,  is  enjoying  a  prosperous  season.      The  vicissi- 
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tudes  of  the  past  year  have  brought  much  anxiety  to  those  in  charge  of 
the  club,  and  even  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  it,  but  at 
a  special  meeting  at  the  R.V.C.  in  February  the  vote  was  unanimously 
given  for  a  new  lease  of  life.  A  subsequent  meeting  held  at  the  Club 
brought  out  much  valuable  testimony  from  the  girls  themselves,  and 
strong  requests  for  continuance.  The  present  healthy  condition  of 
affairs  warrants  the  hope  that  many  years  of  usefulness  are  yet  before 
the  organization.  A  change  of  quarters  is  anticipated  in  May,  but  the 
removal  will  probably  be  only  to  another  building  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  internal  changes  which  may  be  found  advisable  will  not 
be  radical. 

SUSAN.  E.  CAMERON. 


JAMES  R.  THOMPSON,  B.A.,  B.C.L. 


In   Memoriam. 


Although  the  poet  utters  a  truism  when  he  says  that  death  comes 
to  every  man  soon  or  late,  there  are  some  who  have  to  face  their  end  at 
a  time  and  in  circumstances  which  give  additional  poignancy  to 
sorrow.  Such  was  the  case  with  James  R.  Thompson.  After  a  bril- 
liant career  in  his  Alma  Mater,  which  led  to  the  winning  of  a  travelling 
scholarship  in  Law  as  its  fitting  close,  he  was  stricken  with  mortal 
disease  in  a  foreign  land,  whither  he  had  gone  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
that  the  valuable  prize  he  had  gained,  made  possible. 

James  E.  Thompson  was  born  at  Leeds,  P.Q.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Kinnear  s  Mills  Model  School  and  at  Inverness  Academy. 
Subsequently,  he  visited  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  at  Sarnia, 
Ont.,  attended  the  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute,  and  from  it  matriculated 
at  McGill  University  in  1894.  His  course  in  Arts,  begun  in  that  year, 
terminated  in  1898,  when  he  took  his  degree  with  First  Rank  Honours  in 
Philosophy.  He  then  decided  to  take  up  the  study  of  law,  and  at  onee 
began  his  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Law.  His  exceptional  ability  showed 
itself  in  his  obtaining  First  Rank  Honours  in  the  final  examinations  of 
each  year.  He  graduated  in  the  third  place  of  the  class  of  1901, 
winning  one  of  the  Macdonald  Travelling  Scholarships. 

Together  with  two  of  his  fellow-scholars  he  went  to  Montpellier,  in 
the  south  of  France,  to  continue  his  legal  studies,  and  there  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  added  to  the  reputation  he  had  already  obtained,  had 
his  life  been  spared.  We  learn  that  the  Rector  of  the  University 
considered  him  a  youth  of  much  promise.  But  disease  touched  him 
fatally,  and  he  died  of  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  in  the  new  Suburban 
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Hospital.  All  that  skill  and  care  could  effect  to  save  him,  was  done. 
He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Grasset,  a  specialist  well-known  throughout  a 
wide  district ;  while  kind  friends  ministered  to  his  wants  and  cheered 
him  in  his  last  illness.  It  is  some  consolation  to  think  that  his  Uni- 
versity watched  him  to  the  end,  and  buried  him  in  a  manner  befitting 
one  of  her  deserving  sons.  His  untimely  death  brings  deep  sorrow  to 
the  circle  in  which  he  moved  at  Montpellier,  and  to  the  larger  one  in  the 
country  of  his  birth. 

"We  drink  the  sweets  of  life  and  drink  the  bitter, 
And  death  to  some  would  almost  seem  a  boon  ; 

But  why  to  him,  to  whom  glad  life  were  fitter. 

Should  darkness  come,  ere  day  hath  reached  its  noon  ?" 

D.    S.    MOFFAT. 

[P.S. — Almost  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  have  received  a 
copy  of  Le  Petit  Meridional,  a  Montpellier  newspaper,  in  which  the 
following  account  of  Mr.  Thompson's  funeral  is  given. — Ed.]. 

"  Les  obseques  de  M.  Thompson  ont  eu  lieu  hier,  a  2.30  p.m.  Le  cor- 
tege est  parti  de  FHopital  General  et  s'est  rendu  au  cimetiere  protes- 
tant.  Le  deuil  etait  conduit  par  les  trois  compatriotes  du  defunt,  MM. 
Campbell,  Place  et  Michael,  qu'accompagnaient  M.  Benoit,  Recteur  de 
I'Universite,  Mas,  adjoint  au  maire,  Flahault,  professeur  a  la  Faculte 
des  Sciences,  Cazalis,  president  de  1' Association,  Ronquel,  conseiller  a 
la  Cour,  le  pasteur  Moline.  Une  delegation  de  professeurs  de  la 
Faculte  de  Droit,  en  robe,  ayant  a  sa  tete,  M.  Vigie,  precedait  le  cortege. 
Le  nombreux  cortege  etait  compose  de  nos  Facultes,  du  Lycee,  de  ma- 
gistrats,  d'etudiants. 

Au  cimetiere,  M.  Vigie,  doyen  de  la  Faculte  des  Lettres,  a  adresse  un 
adieu  emu  a  celui  qui  etait  venu  de  si  loin,  dans  un  but  si  eleve,  celui 
de  se  perfectionner  dans  la  science,  et  qu'un  cruel  destin  ravissait  a  ses 
parents,  a  ses  amis,  loin  de  la  terre  natale. 

M.  Cazalis,  au  nom  de  rAssociation  exprime  les  regrets  de  tous  les 
camarades  de  Thompson,  puis  s'adressant  a  ses  compatriotes,  "Celui 
dont  vous  nous  laiss-ez  la  depouille  mortelle,"  dit-il,  "ne  sera  pas  un 
etranger  pour  nous,  car  le  poete  I'a  fort  bien  dit:  'Tout  homme  a  deux 
patries:  la  sienne  et  la  France.' " 
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[The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  furnish,  on  application,  copies  of  circu- 
lars with  questions  to  Graduates,  in  order  that  notices  may  be  prepared 
for  this  department  Members  of  classes  already  represented  may 
still  be  included.] 

1870,  Medicine.  ROBERT  FLEMING  ROOXEY,  M.D.  In  general 
practice,  first  in  Massawippi,  P.Q.,  afterwards  in  Auburn,  California; 
Married,  1873,  Miss  Amy  A.  E.  French.  Is  a  member  of  the  California 
State  Medical  Society  and  the  California  District  Medical  Society.  Has 
written  many  articles  for  both,  as  well  as  for  the  medical  press,  especi- 
ally the  "  Occidental  Medical  Times." 

1871,  Medicine.  JOHN  HUGH  MATHIESON,  M.D.  In  general 
practice  ever  since  graduation.  Married,  1873,  Miss  Mary  Mathieson. 
Now  practising  in  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

1875,  Applied  Science.  ARTHUR  EDMUND  BRETON  HILL. 
1875-77  engaged  in  making  railway  surveys  in  Nova  Scotia.  1877, 
with  Block  House  Mining  Co.,  Cape  Breton,  and  Constructive  Engineer 
for  Halifax  and  Cape  Breton  Railway.  1878,  on  Dominion  Geological 
Survey.  1878-'90,  on  many  railway  surveys  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
British  Columbia.  1894-99,  designed  and  superintended  construction 
of  water-works  for  New  Westminster,  and  filled  several  important 
offices  in  that  city.  1899,  in  C.P.R.  service,  as  Railway  Surveyor  in  the 
West.  1902,  Division  Engineer  on  construction  in  Victoria,  Vancouver 
and  Eastern  Railway.     Married,  1890,  Miss  Jane  Harden  Graham.    Has 
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published  sundry  letters  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Western  papers,  and 
reports  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

1879,  Medicine.  GEORGE  HODGINS  GROVES,  M.D.,  CM.  Has 
practised  ever  since  graduation  at  Carp  Village,  near  Ottawa.  Married, 
1883,  Miss  Fanny  Monk,  who  died  in  1893.  Married,  1900,  Miss  Katie 
Godard.  One  son  now  at  the  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute  preparing  for 
McGill.  Has  read  sundry  papers  at  the  Rideau  and  Bathurst  Medical 
Association.  Is  now  Vice-President  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  Graduates' 
Society,  where  other  graduates  of  '97  are  also  to  be  found. 

1880,  Medicine.  HENRY  BEAUMONT  SMALL,  M.D.  After 
graduation  passed  one  year  in  London,  England.  Since  then  has 
practised  medicine  in  Ottawa.  Married,  1886,  Miss  Minnie  Macpher- 
son,  of  Kingston.  Has  published  articles  in  the  Reference  Handbook 
of  Medical  Sciences,  in  Twentieth  Century  Practice  of  Medicine,  and 
other  journals. 

1881,  Law.  WILLIAM  McLennan,  B.C.L.  Has  followed  since  gradua- 
tion  the  profession  of  notary  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  being  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  literary  work.  Married,  1883,  Miss  Marion  Paterson, 
of  Quebec.  Publications:  "Songs  of  Old  Canada,"  (Dawson),  1886; 
"  Spanish  John,"  (Harpers'),  1898;  "The  Span  o'  Life,"  [with  Miss  J.  H. 
Mcllwraith],  (Harpers'),  1899;  "In  Old  France  and  New,"  (Harpers'), 
1900.  Also  many  short  stories,  reviews,  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles. 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  WEIR,  K.C.,  M.P.P.  Practising  Law  in 
Montreal.  Married,  1885,  Miss  Adelaide  Sayers  Stewart.  Has  published 
editions  of  Civil  Code,  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  and  Municipal  Code. 

1881,  Comparative  Medicine.  PAUL  PAQUIN,  M.D.  Professor  of 
Comparative  Medicine  and  Bacteriologist  in  Missouri  State  University, 
1885-1892.  In  1885  was  sent  to  Europe  to  study  bacteriology  in 
Pasteur  Institute  and  elsewhere,  and  remained  abroad  a  year  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  Graduated  M.D.  from  the  Missouri  Medical 
College,  1887.  Bacteriologist  in  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  1893-94. 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  1894-99.  Practising  medicine 
constantly  since  1890.  Married,  1889,  Miss  Hanna  Belle  Lyons,  of 
Clinton,  Iowa.  Has  published  numerous  articles  on  diseases  common 
to  man  and  beast ;  also  essays  written  on  the  results  of  research,  especi- 
ally in  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Paquin  adds  to  his  record  an  amusing  note  relating  to  the  time 
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of  his  student  life  in  Paris.  He  was  offered  at  that  time  a  chair  in  a 
Turkish  institution,  and  among  the  inducements  held  out  were  a  title 
equal  to  that  of  Colonel,  at  least  two  wives  and  two  horses. 

1882,  Applied  Science.  JOHN  ALEXANDER  LOW  WADDELL,  M.A. 
Graduated  {ad.  eun.),  1882.  Later  in  the  same  year  received,  after 
examination,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Engineering.  1882-86,  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  Japan.  In  recog- 
nition of  work  done  there,  and  especially  of  a  treatise  ''A  System  of  Iron 
Railroad  Bridges  for  Japan,"  was  decorated  by  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Mikado,  with  the  order  of  the  Rising  Sun,  with  the  rank  of  Knight 
Commander,  1886,  returned  to  the  United  States  to  the  Phoenixville 
Bridge  Co.  Since  1887  Consulting  Bridge  Engineer  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Since  1899  under  the  name  of  "  Waddell  &  Hedrick."  This 
firm  has  branch  ofl&ces  in  New  York  City,  Havana,  Cuba  and  Melbourne, 
Australia.  Mr.  Waddell  has  designed  and  built  very  many  important 
and  costly  railway  and  other  bridges  in  the  West,  and  has  published  a 
large  amount  of  technical  literature,  notably  :  "  The  Designing  of 
Ordinary  Iron  Highway  Bridges''  (1884),  "A  System  of  Iron  Railroad 
Bridges  for  Japan  "  (1886),  "  Specifications  for  Steel  Bridges  "  (1900), 
"  De  Pontibus,  A  Pocket  Book  for  Bridge  Engineers  "  (1898).  Married, 
1882,  Miss  Ada  Everett,  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  La  Societe  des  Ingenieurs  Civils,  of  France,  and  the 
Rensselaer  Society  of  Engineers,  Associate  Member  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Kogsku-Kyokai,  or  National  Engineering  Society  of  Japan. 

1882,  Arts.  ALFRED  W.  MARTIN.  After  graduation  proceeded 
to  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  graduating  1885  ;  M.A.  (Harvard),  1886. 
Subsequently  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Independent  Church.  Now 
preaching  in  two  Independent  or  Free  Churches,  in  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
Washington.  Married,  1892,  Miss  LilUe  Frothingham.  Author  of 
'"'  R-eligious  Reconstruction,"  (1  vol.  12mo.), 

1883,  Medicine.  JOHN  WILLIAM  McLEAN,  M.D.  Has  a  prosper- 
ous practice  in  North  Sydney,  Cape  Breton.  Married,  1887,  Miss  Ada 
McKeen. 

1884,  Arts.  GODFROI  NARCISSE  MASSE.  Engaged  in  minis- 
terial and  educational  work  ever  since  graduation.  Has  been  for 
fifteen  years  Principal  of  the  Feller  Institute,  Grand  Ligne,  P.Q. 
Married,  1886,  Miss  Frances  Epemten. 
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Law.  FKANCIS  McLENNAN.  Follows  the  practice  of  Advocate 
in  the  City  of  Montreal.     Married,  1896,  Miss  Alma  Stuart. 

Applied  Science.  JOSEPH  ALFRED  ROBERT.  1884-89  Topo- 
graphical and  Geological  work  in  field  and  office  in  Nova  Scotia. 
1889-98,  in  Montreal.  1899,  Metallurgical  and  Mechanical  work  for 
Lake  Superior  Power  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  1900-01,  Mining  and 
Exploration  work  for  the  Algoma  Co.,  in  Sudbury.  Married,  1891, 
Miss  Mary  O'Donnell  Winslow,  of  Nova  Scotia.  Publications  :  Papers 
and  Maps  on  Nova  Scotia  and  Sudbury  Mining  Districts. 

EDWARD  HENRY  HAMILTON.  Engaged  as  a  Practical  Engi- 
neer, one  summer  on  Geological  Survey  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Assistant  in  the  McGill  Observatory,  Chemist  for  Standard  Oil  Co'y's 
works. 

1885,  Medicine.  FREDERICK  N.  BURROWS,  M.D.  In  general 
practice  in  Bathgate,  North  Dakota.  Married,  1884,  Miss  Frances  E. 
Spearpoint.  President  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  1890-94. 
First  Vice-President,  North  Dakota  State  Medical  Society,  1896.  High 
Physician  I.O.F.,  and  State  Representative  to  England,  1895. 

DAVID  JAMES  GIBB  WISH  ART.  In  Medical  Practice  in  Toronto. 
Specialist  on  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  and  Ear,  Professor  of 
Rhinology  and  Laryngology,  Trinity  Medical  College,  and  The  Ontario 
Medical  College  for  Women,  Toronto ;  Rhinologist  and  Laryngologist  to 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  St.  Michael's 
Hospital,  Toronto  Dispensary,  and  Girls'  Home,  Toronto  ;  and  the 
Gravenhurst  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives.  Senior  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  Trinity  Medical  College,  Toronto,  Secretary  to  Trinity  Medi- 
cal College,  Secretary-Treasurer  to  the  Ontario  Medical  College  for 
Women,  Toronto,  Director  of  the  Madawaska  Club,  Georgian  Bay. 
Fellow  of  the  Pathological  Society,  Member  of  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association,  Member  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Association,  and  Fellow 
of  the  American  Laryngological,  Rhinological  and  Otological  Society. 
Married,  in  1887,  Miss  Sarah  Stanton  Gunther,  and  subsequently 
Miss  Rebecca  Maria  Gunther.  Has  published  various  treatises, 
notably  :  "  Removal  of  Septal  Spurs,"  "  Observations  on  Adenoids  and 
Enlarged  Tonsils  and  their  removal,"  "The  Study  of  Anatomy,"  "The 
reduction  of  Turbinal  Hypertrophiets,"  "  Fibrinous  Rhinitis." 

1886,  Arts.  JOHN  MacDOUGALL.  Missionary  in  Honan,  China, 
1889-92.     Since  that  time  in  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
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in  Canada.  Present  address,  Spencerville,  Ont.  Married,  1889,  Miss 
Frances  Ohilderhose.  Has  published  a  few  sermons  and  articles  in 
the  Presbyterian  College  Journal. 

EDWARD  ERNEST  BRAITHWAITE.  At  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary,  1887-90,  graduating  with  degree  of  B.D.  Pastor  Alberr 
Place  Congregational  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1890-95.  Graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (Semitic  Department),  1896-97. 
Pastor  Tabernacle  Congregational  Church,  Yarmouth,  N.S.,  1897-1900, 
during  which  time  held  office  as  Hon.  Supt.  Missions  N.S.  and  X.B., 
and  Chairman  Congregational  Union.  Graduate  student  at  Harvard 
University  (Semitic  Department),  with  Hopkins  Scholarship  ;  A.M.  at 
Harvard,  1901.  Awarded  Williams  Fellowship  at  Harvard,  1901-02. 
Married,  1892,  Miss  Ida  Minne  Van  Camp,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Publi- 
cations :  Articles  in  the  New  York  "  Treasury,"  "Canada  Congregation- 
alist,"  and  other  papers. 
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